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ON GERMAN IDEAS OF THE STATE 


In a study of origins of the present world-conflict it becomes 
increasingly evident the farther we go that, among the many 
causes producing this war, a false conception of the state, its na- 
ture, function, and powers, taught for two generations in German 
universities, is in a very large and profound sense among the most 
potent lying behind the things that are seen. This may seem like 
going a long way back to find an adequate cause. Nevertheless 
reasons for things do not always lie about our feet. The “hidden 
things” of God are kept from the “wise and prudent,” and there 
are no people so likely to be blind to the real currents of political 
life as those whose business it is to guide the ship of state. The 
unpreparedness of England and France for the emergency which 
Germany suddenly thrust upon them, notwithstanding the warn- 
ings of many years in German’s increase of armaments and the 
spread of Pan-Germanism, is sufficient illustration of the fact 
that simply looking at the clouds is not understanding the signs 
of the times. Ideas are dynamic, but the eventual effect of ideas 
ean never be known till tested by experience. We now see, as 
they could not have been foreseen, the results of revolutionary 
ideas in the writings of French political philosophers prior to 
1789; as we can now trace the influence of Hegel and of Fichte 
on the struggle for German unity, and the effect on the course of 
American history of the writings of Washington and Adams, of 
Jefferson and Hamilton. The Constitution of the United States 
and the Declaration of Independence make good political litera- 
ture, but their value to the human race could be demonstrated only 
by experience in the freedom and power of the American people. 

673 
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Under the teachings of publicists and historians who wrote history 
for political ends Germany adopted certain ideas of the powers 
and duties of the state which in their very essence must of neces- 
sity have produced this world war. Once such ideas, strengthened 
by national egotism of an extreme and repulsive type, took posses- 
sion of the soul of Germany from long-continued education, his- 
torical, biological, and political, there could be, in the nature of 
things, no other outlet, no matter what other governments might 
have done to prevent the explosion. And thus it is that in this 
conflagration we see, as we could not have seen without such ex- 
perience, the destructive character of the false conception of what 
the state is, and what it is for, which has become the political 
religion of Germany. The same ideas held by any other nation 
must under favorable conditions produce similar results. A care- 
ful study of these ideas will indicate their necessary effect on 
national life and thought. 

According to the historians and publicists of Germany the 
state is Power. This is a fundamental idea. The development 
of this power is therefore a primary duty of the state, since the 
primal instinct of the state is self-preservation. The state is also 
an organism which grows by assimilation of surrounding ma- 
terial. To preserve its life it must grow. This may be at the 
expense of the material, which, if living material, may also desire 
to preserve its own life, but which if inferior in power must sur- 
render to the demands of the stronger. In this military power 
finds its justification, since it is by military force alone that the 
state can assert itself and overcome opposition. To become great 
and powerful, and able to fulfill its mission to create for humanity 
the largest good, the state must expand, since no small state, 
limited in power and material resources, can compete with a larger 
and stronger state. “If we look at the matter more closely,” 
writes Treitschke, the most influential of German publicists, “it 
is clear that, if the state is power, only the state which is really 
powerful is true to type. Hence the obvious element of the 
ridiculous attaches to the existence of small states.” This law 
of self-preservation thus interpreted demands that the enemies 
of the state shall be as far removed as possible from the centers 
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and wealth of the state by remote boundaries, but these will con- 
stantly need expanding as the nation increases in population. 
Therefore, as a living organism assimilates to itself dead matter 
surrounding it, so the state must absorb into its life the govern- 
mental, economical, and cultural life of the smaller states which 
surround it, and thus, by adding to its strength, become great and 
mighty ; impressing its laws, its language, and its civilization upon 
alien peoples, who, while desirous of maintaining their own civili- 
zation, must nevertheless submit, by reason of their inferiority, to 
the greater power of the superior. The effect of this German 
concept of the state as an organism, which it is not, though it 
may be like one, may be seen in its practical application in 
Germany’s record in Belgium, in Poland, and in its African 
colonies, Germany, it seems, can never get away from the idea 
of force. It has never learned the lesson that the conqueror can 
never, or rarely ever, successfully impose his civilization on the 
conquered by mere force. Charles V of Spain tried it with his 
religion on the Netherlands and failed. England tried it with 
an alien church and a landlord despotism on Ireland and failed. 
The Portuguese and the Spaniards tried it and failed. Even our 
own government, during the reconstruction period, attempted to 
force obnoxious measures upon the South and ingloriously failed. 
For this reason Germany has failed as a colonizer and as long 
as she holds to such state doctrines must inevitably fail, or, as 
Tacitus said, “create solitude and call it peace.” The Romans 
did not thus colonize, nor did the Hellenes, as the Germans have 
done in Africa and have tried to do in Belgium. They did not 
eliminate, they assimilated. They respected the laws, the reli- 
gion, and the customs of the people. Finally, by contact, by 
gradual process of unforced education, the conquered learned the 
language, adopted the laws, and defended the institutions of the 
conqueror. To-day the natives of French and English colonies 
and possessions in North Africa, Egypt, India lay down their 
lives with the soldiers of the Entente on the battlefields of France. 

No nation in the world has such opportunity to put into 
action, for its own enrichment and territorial expansion, false 
ideas of the state as the American people have had, especially in 
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their relations with Mexico. If Germany had suffered half the 
provocation from a weak state on its borders that the American 
government has received from Mexico that state would now be 
a part of the German Empire. But President Wilson knew that 
Mexico needed books more than bullets, and that the American 
principles of government and the rights of small states were worth 
more to America and the future of civilization than all the wealth 
of Mexican mines. If Germany were the United States would 
the Rio Grande be its boundary, under such teachings, or Cape 
Horn ? 

But this conception of the function of the state, it is affirmed, 
is in the nature of things absolutely moral, since Might is Right. 
It is natural right. Here German publicists bring to their aid 
biological law. In all the universe we see a ceaseless struggle 
for existence, and only those survive who by superior physical 
force or intellectual power are able to overcome the weak and 
therefore have the right to survive. The right is in the might. 
Might is Right. Weak nations, therefore, have no right to com- 
plain that as nations or states they are wiped out of history, since 
in the struggle for existence, though tolerated for a time, they were 
never intended to survive ; a fact demonstrated by their inferiority. 
The laws of evolution work only for the production of the best. 
The best, therefore, is the design of nature, and whatever is 
ordained by nature in the broad sweep of creation, from the 
quivering mass of protoplasmic jelly to the seraphim before the 
throne of the Highest, must be essentially right, since that is the 
eternal law grounded in the constitution of things. It follows 
from this that the state can have no morality. It is force. It 
can have no morality which is contrary to its own well-being or 
does not originate in its own necessities. If on all occasions a 
state should surrender to the moral demands of other states it 
surrenders its own interests to those states and thus weakens or 
destroys the fundamental principles of self-preservation. Must 
a hungry lion surrender to the inherent weakness of a lamb? If 
so, where is the rightness of force? The state is under no obliga- 
tion except to that which makes for its own interests. “A state 
cannot commit a crime,” declares Professor Lasson. “The greatest 
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fault with which it can be charged is a lack of far-sighted pru- 
dence. . . . The state that breaks a treaty commits an act of war; 
it acts unwisely if it provokes the decision of arms without being 
assured of its superior power. If assured of this the state may 
pursue its interest; for between states no law obtains but that of 
the stronger.” This was not the morality of Gladstone in his 
prompt dealing with Russia’s declaration; in 1870, of her inten- 
tion to dispense with a certain treaty. Through Lord Granville, 
Ambassador at Saint Petersburg, Gladstone wrote, “It is quite 
evident that the effect of such doctrine, and of any proceeding 
which, with or without avowal, is founded upon it, is to bring 
the entire authority and efficacy of treaties under the discretion- 
ary control of each one of the powers who may have signed them, 
the result of which would be the entire destruction of treaties in 
their essence.” Nor is it true that nothing but the law of the 
stronger obtains in disputes between states if governments are 
sufficiently civilized to practice the simplest elements of morality, 
as is shown in the dispute between England and the United States 
in the Alabama case. The case was submitted to a Court of 
Arbitration. Great Britain accepted the findings of the court 
and paid the bill. This, says Blease, in his History of English 
Liberalism, was the greatest act of the government. “For the 
first time in history a great state, instead of asserting its claims 
by force, had agreed to be bound by the decision of an impartial 
tribunal, and had paid damages for its wrong-doing as if it had 
been a private person in a court of law.” This statement, however, 
is not strictly correct. There are many instances in the sixteenth 
century and prior to that of kings settling disputes without resort 
to arms, such as the case of Henry II of England and the Spanish 
states of Navarre and Castile; of the Emperor Frederick and 
Lombardy (1158 A. D.); of Henry VIII and the King of 
France; of Spain and Switzerland; of the Duke of Austria and 
the Duke of Wiirtemberg. The provision for arbitration of dis- 
putes between the United States and Great Britain was inserted 
in the first treaty made with that country in 1794. The relation 
of the subject to the state is that of a cell to the organism. The 
individual does not exist for himself, he belongs to the state. 
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Hence, unquestioning obedience to the needs of the state is among 
the first duties of the subject without regard to any other relation. 
Since the state is supreme, and cannot tolerate divided allegiance, 
personality, freedom, liberty, in the meaning of “inalienable right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” and all they signify 
can have existence only within the sphere of state interests and 
can never conflict with the larger freedom of the state, whose 
authority is absolute over all within the state. 

Such in sum are the ideas of the nature and powers of the 
state drilled into two generations of Germans by their philoso- 
phers and university professors and disseminated among the people 
by government officials of every grade, writers, teachers in the 
lower schools, newspapers, pulpits, and the infinitely varied 
agencies which mold a people’s life. If through lack of historical 
knowledge one is unable to connect abstract ideas in political 
literature, or philosophical discources on government delivered to 
thousands of students in the universities, with great popular move- 
ments, or fails to see the effect of such teachings upon the collec- 
tive mind of a nation and throws aside such suggestions as purely 
academic, he has only to study the mind of Germany to-day as it 
reveals itself in its literature and in its monstrous defiance of all 
laws of civilization in the conduct of war. Germany was sup- 
posed to be civilized, and boasted of its Kultur. It was supposed 
to be Christian. But where, in what nation, among what people, 
in what age of the world, except in the middle ages, was there ever 
a race or tribe or clan so utterly devoid of honor, so inhuman and 
cowardly, so subtle in treachery, so utterly abandoned to every 
nefarious device, so pitiable in their insanity of assumed greatness, 
yet so delirious and frantic in their savage fear of defeat, as this 
people—who pretend to be a civilized people, a people who imitate 
the language and the customs, the religion and the personal refine- 
ments, the science, arts and culture of a civilized and Christian- 
ized humanity? History presents no parallel. Turkish atrocities 
in Armenia have horrified the world, but the Turk, notwithstand- 
ing his Oriental silks and carpets, is only a semibarbarian, and 
makes no pretense to the culture of Christendom. 

How shall we account for this degeneracy of the German 
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people? In the war with France in 1870, though there were 
occasional outbreaks of violence, there was no such manifestation 
of the brute in the German armies as have dishonored the German 
army and navy in this war. The appalling atrocities in Belgium 
and France and the cowardly record of the submarine have put 
forever the brand of infamy on the brow of Germany. To what, 
then, shall we attribute this remarkable change in the German 
character? Neither the German civilian nor the German soldier 
is naturally a criminal. They are husbands and fathers. The 
same soldier who yesterday shot a defenseless girl in cold blood, 
or committed brutalities unspeakable just for the sake of Schreck- 
lichkeit, will if taken prisoner to-morrow act as if he were wholly 
unconscious of his enormities and the cowardly deeds he was com- 
pelled to commit. Prior to the victories of 1870-71 the German 
people had one character, to-day they have another. This has 
been imposed upon them by changed industrial conditions, by 
Pan-German propaganda, by the revival of primitive instincts 
for war and conquest by the creators of a collective mind directed 
to one end, Prussian military life and the blind belief in the 
infallibility of Germanism—which itself is a product of the 
teachings of historians and professors; a disciplined press, and 
the brutalism of government acting upon a crude and docile mass 
into whom has been drilled, from the cradle to the camp, obedience 
to authority. But, while all these have had their share in changing 
the national character, the true cause probably is the brutalizing 
effect of materialistic belief among the educated classes. Once 
Christianity is flung aside the Slav and Mongolian trait in the 
Prussian character comes to the front. The masses may still be 
Christian, and cling in a way to the simple faith of their fathers, 
but material prosperity, the destructive effect of historical criti- 
cism, and the universal spread of materialistic interpretations 
of the sciences among the cultured classes, resulting in their re- 
nunciation of the spiritual principles of the Gospel for a coarse 
materialism, have done more to change the German people than 
all other causes combined. It is De Dampierre who says, “The 
Prussian officers of 1870 were, generally speaking, Christians; 
those of 1914, with a few exceptions, are Christians no longer.” 
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And Eucken himself, the philosopher of Jena, calmly declares, 
“In our great cities, in Germany at least, every attack or even 
aspersion on Christianity meets with rapturous applause.” 

As the worth of a bad example, if it has any, is to show what 
not to do, so the value of false belief is to show us what to shun. 
An analysis of German teachings of the state, therefore, may 
enable us to see the falsity of that teaching judged by its fruits 
by Christian principles, and the standards of free peoples seeking 
to realize those just principles in state government and interna- 
tional law. 

Now it is an elementary truth that the state is Force. A 
state which lacks the power to execute its own laws, to protect 
property, or to defend its members cannot be a state. For where 
there is no law there is anarchy, and anarchy can never be the 
expression of highest reason, which is the will of the people com- 
posing a state. “The state,” says Treitschke, “is the public power 
for defensive and offensive purposes.” But, while the state is 
force, it is also justice! To deny justice to the state is to deprive 
it of reason. German writers admit that the state has an ethical 
side, but the emphasis is placed so strongly and persistently upon 
the state as might that the moral character of the state in its 
relation to other states is swallowed up in the formula—Might is 
Right. “Might is the supreme right,” declares Bernhardi, “and 
the dispute as to what is right is decided by the arbitrament of 
war. War gives a biologically just decision, since the decision 
rests on the very nature of things”—a statement which is false 
in idea and illogical in reasoning. The failure of Grouchy to 
reach Waterloo in time to throw the balance of power on the side 
of Napoleon had nothing more to do with biology, or the moral 
right involved in the conflict, than the fact that the ground was 
so soft after a night’s rain that Napoleon could not bring up his 
artillery as early as was necessary. It is immoral in idea, since, 
if Might is Right, then what is right will depend upon the 
violence of the greater number, and the vilest crimes in history 
may be justified by the victory of the criminals. Surely this is 
to overthrow the nature of righteousness in the universe and in 
all the relations of life. It is, however, a convenient formula for 
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German justification of the violation of international law. The 
defense of this immoral teaching is that there is a wide difference 
between public and private morality. Whatever may be the moral 
relation of the state to its people, which is internal justice, there 
is a vast gulf between that and its ethical relations to other states. 
“The acts of the state cannot be judged by the standard of indi- 
vidual morality.”” Here again is justification for every brutality 
and villainy and Bismarckian bullying, for every deceit and secret 
trickery, such as Germany’s attempted intrigue with Mexico 
against the United States while professing friendship for us, 
which has so scandalized honorable nations that President Wilson 
declared before Congress that so mendacious, so lacking in moral 
character was the German government that no self-respecting 
nation could deal with it. 

Supposably there are statesmen and lawyers who will insist, 
with Prussian apologists, that “the morality of the state must be 
developed out of its own peculiar essence, just as individual 
morality is rooted in the personality of the man and his duties 
toward society. The morality of the state must be judged by 
the nature and raison d’étre of the state, and not of the indi- 
vidual.” And Treitschke declares, “He who is not man enough 
to look this truth in the face should not meddle in politics.” Well, 
in the first place, it is not a “truth.” While the theory is and has 
been in history universally accepted, every moral nation should 
denounce it, since it is intrinsically false, anti-Christ in essence, 
and can never be other than, like all political falsehoods, a pro- 
moter of social wrong and international distrust so long as it is 
recognized and acted upon in state laws and international deal- 
ings. Every robber trust company and soulless corporation 
assumes that its morality must be different from personal mo- 
rality, and therefore it will do as a corporation what no individual 
member of the body would dare to do as an individual. Every 
literary or theatrical genius who by profligacy of life defies with 
filthy immoralities the sense of decency in the community is 
apologized for, by a class of degenerates, as a law to himself, and 
is not to be judged by the ordinary codes of decent conduct. There 
are not, there cannot be, two kinds of morality. The universe is 
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one. There cannot be one morality for the rich and another for 
the poor, one morality for king and another for peasant. Right 
is right, and wrong is wrong; and if emperors, diplomats, and 
murderers of the human race who start wars could be put on 
trial for their lives at the bar of justice, just as other criminals 
are for their murders, there would be fewer wars. But such 
criminals shelter themselves on the ground of the moral irre 
sponsibility of the state. This denial of moral responsibility 
extends to the right of the state to violate its agreements with other 
states. “Not all the treaties in the world,” says Lasson, “can 
alter the fact that the weak is always the prey of the stronger 
whenever the latter desires and is able to assert this principle. 
As soon as we consider states as intelligent entities lawsuits be- 
tween them are seen to be capable of solution only by material 
force” —another falsehood, as already shown, which humanity will 
some day get rid of. For, at bottom, what is the state but an 
aggregate of moral beings organized for social and moral pur- 
poses? When, then, did the individual unit of this organization 
lose his moral nature and obligations? If the purpose or mission 
of the state is the moral education of its members, how can the 
state remain non-moral? If there is no universal morality im- 
bedded in the nature of humanity, if this morality is not of 
universal obligation, and if, because of the state’s relation to its 
own particular duties and self-interests, it is not practically pos- 
sible to conform to this standard, then, despite all gospel preach- 
ing, the declarations of peace societies, and agreements of Hague 
conventions, it is impossible for wars ever to cease. Justice will 
never reign upon the earth, since the foundations of justice are 
destroyed ; and the dream of the ages, when “all men’s good shall 
be each man’s rule, and universal peace lie like a shaft of light 
across the land,” can never in the nature of things become a 
reality. Humanity is doomed. Ever-recurring conflict for su- 
premacy or self-preservation is as certain as the motion of the 
stars, since, as German writers proclaim, the final arbiter in 
every dispute must be Force. In order to justify the right of 
the state to extend its boundaries over other states by brute force 
the biological law of the Survival of the Fittest, which seems to 
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be a universal law of life, is brought over from the jungle and 
applied to the state as a law of nature to which the state must 
conform in the struggle for existence. “Struggle is a universal 
law of nature, and the instinct of self-preservation which leads 
to struggle is acknowledged to be a natural condition of exist- 
ence.” “This duty of self-assertion is by no means satisfied by 
the mere repulse of hostile attacks; it includes the obligation to 
assure the possibility of life and development to the whole body 
of the nation embraced by the state.” This, of course, means 
expansion, and underlies the German demand for the annexation 
of Belgium and northern France and the absorption of Russian 
provinces, 

Darwin’s theory of evolution, based on Malthus’s theory of 
population, came at an opportune time for that class of people 
who needed some support for their assumption of superiority over 
others. The Tories in England seized it for political purposes. 
Every law for the betterment of the working classes, the poor and 
unfortunate, found scientific reasons against its adoption in this 
newly discovered law of the survival of the fit. In Germany it 
was readily adopted by the military classes. Through the influ- 
ence of Haeckel and other materialistic scientists it became popu- 
lar in university teaching and aided immensely in the growth of 
national egotism, since, if it could be shown that in the evolution 
of races the Germans were a superior people, as their philosophers 
and historians had made them believe, they were destined by a 
law of nature, by fair means or foul, to overcome all other races 
and thus accomplish their mission. The adaptation of this law to 
the nature and function of the state fitted easily into the philoso- 
phy of Pan-Germanists and gave scientific validity to all their 
plans. Whether there is or is not in reality, and without any 
metaphor, such a struggle for existence in nature as Darwin 
postulated need not be considered here. It is bound up with the 
German theory of the state and is used to justify their policy of 
war. It is, however, a false philosophy of human life. For let 
it be granted that there is a real struggle for existence in physical 
nature, beast killing beast, that nature, in all realms of life, “red 
in tooth and claw,” is by every device and trickery seeking to 
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kill in order to eliminate the unfit, still, if we consider the vast 
gulf between man and the brute creation it must appear utterly 
unscientific to insist that man, gifted with reason and endowed 
with a moral nature, is in the grip of such a law, and must by a 
necessity of his nature conform to that law. The struggle for 
existence is a physical law for physical nature. But man is not 
wholly physical, he is also spiritual. A purely physical law, 
therefore, cannot apply to the spiritual, or to any nature other 
than the purely physical. Animals depend for life upon their 
response to their environment, upon their instinct for obtaining 
food, for avoiding enemies, and upon their physical ability of 
adaptation to existing conditions. But man is a reasoning being, 
he thinks and plans, and by reason of his powers of intelligence 
puts himself outside those laws which dominate in the lower 
animals, He creates environment and masters conditions. In- 
stead of being a subject of laws he compels those laws, by his 
knowledge of them, to coincide with his will and to work in har- 
mony with him. Reason, which is ever at war with brute law, 
is the answer to the struggle for existence. That a nation may 
adopt this brute law, casting aside all restraints of reason and 
morality as an individual may, and prosper in things physical, 
need not be disputed. We may go further and admit that riches, 
industrial prosperity, territorial expansion, glory and power may 
follow in its conformity to physical law because the nation ful- 
fills that law, but it will be at the price of its soul. Even then 
its supremacy will be only ephemeral. Having sunk itself in the 
physical it loses the spiritual. But the spiritual alone stays. The 
physical, subject to the laws of death, vanishes in the struggle for 
existence. Like the leaves on the trees the generations of men 
come and go, and the grass grows where once their civilization 
flourished. The Arab pitches his tent on the site of Babylon. But 
we still have the Iliad and the Mneid ; the Tragedies of Euripides 
and Aischylus ; the Orations of Demosthenes and the Disputations 
of Cicero; the History of Thucydides, the Annals of Tacitus, and 
the Pandects of Justinian, and the celestial rose of Paradise in 
Dante’s Divina Commedia will continue forever to ravish the 
soul of the saint gazing on eternal beauty, though the windows 
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of Notre Dame, which it is said suggested the vision, be shattered 
to dust by German Kultur. 

Moral laws have their innings. They work automatically. 
The state composed of moral beings is a moral entity. It can- 
not therefore violate the laws of its life by becoming purely 
- physical or non-moral, as some Germans assert it may, without 
the loss of those spiritual qualities which first gave it ideals ; with- 
out debasing its literature and art by drying up their sources; 
without lowering the character of its people, and without plunging 
deeper into the qualities of the brute in order to defend itself 
against enemies which in the process of its physical expansion 
it has aroused against its insatiable ruthless ambition. Thus, by 
exciting the enmity of all nations, it will be driven by the mo- 
mentum of its history and the biological law of self-preservation 
to force mankind into wars and miseries only to fall a victim at 
last to the physical powers it has insanely evoked. History shows 
that evolution is working, and has always worked, not primarily 
for the supremacy of the strong, as German writers infatuated 
with militarism think, nor even for the intellectual, but steadily 
through the ages for the triumph of the good. “The meek shall 
inherit the earth.” Not antagonism, but cooperation is the law 
of human progress. This is the law of Christ, and this law is the 
soundest political philosophy. Along this road, if our statesmen, 
our labor leaders, our lords of capital, the people, would only take 
it, is the way to industrial peace, social progress, international 


friendship, universal brotherhood. 
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MAKING THEOLOGY LIVE 


Henry van Dyxe has made a declaration in one of his 
poems to the effect that this is a bad day for kings. There is a 
sense in which it is also a bad day for queens, It is at least true 
of the queen of the sciences. She seems to have been thrown 
forcibly from her throne. She lies at its foot with body wounded 
and garments torn, and men pass her by in careless scorn, 
Systematic theology has indeed fallen upon evil days. Men are 
thinking things apart. They are not thinking them together. 
They are interested in the qualities of separate fragments. They 
are not interested in the fashion in which all the parts of life 
articulate in a great whole. The typical mind is analytic. It 
is not synthetic. It is busy with pieces of life. It has never 
seen life. It is busy with bits of experience, It has never sensed 
experience as a total significant unity. It is endlessly busy col- 
lecting data. It is quite helpless when it faces the task of thinking 
of all this data in complete and organized fashion. In saying all 
this we are not making an attack. We are simply describing a 
situation. If, as a result of this, life is ragged and fragmentary 
and confused, and a good many. men are trying to play the game 
without having the slightest notion what it is all about, that is 
probably an inevitable by-product of the whole intellectual and 
ethical situation in which we find ourselves. We did not create 
it, but we can at least try to understand it. And we can try to 
find a way out of it. In such a time and in the tangle of such a 
set of experiences it is infinitely refreshing to come into the pres- 
ence of a vigorous and buoyant mind alive to all contemporary 
currents, yet steadily preserving the passion for a total view of 
things, and rising from bits and fragments to a conception of life 
itself. Untold stimulus and inspiration come from contact with 
a mind which presses beyond the multitudinous details to the 
place where they meet and combine in organic unity and meaning. 
We have not been tempted to think of life as a tale told by an 
idiot and signifying nothing. We have been tempted to think 
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of life as a tale told by a million experts no one of whom had 
related his knowledge to that of the rest, with a resulting series of 
gaps and confusions which left the mind in complete bewilder- 
ment. We have plenty of pictures of particular hills and valleys. 
We have had no map of the whole country. And when, all weary 
with this endless array of photographs, we have come across a 
man who was trying to see life steadily and see it whole, the very 
sight of him has given us new courage. When such a man gives 
his life to systematic theology, and brings to its teaching rich and 
varied gifts of exposition, we may not agree with all his conclu- 
sions, but we are sure to find him stimulating and kindling. And 
we may find that he turns our attention to paths which offer very 
rich and satisfying rewards. 

For eighteen years (1896-1914) Professor Olin Alfred 
Curtis occupied the chair of systematic theology in the Drew 
Theological Seminary. At an earlier period of his life for six 
years (1889-1895) he filled the same chair in Boston University 
School of Theology. Now that he is gone from us and it is possi- 
ble to think of his whole career, there need be no hesitation in 
saying that he possessed a quite unrivaled power of making syste- 
matic theology a commanding and vital matter in the lives of 
students, He declared once in his striking way that as it was 
said of Alexander Hamilton, that he touched the corpse of Ameri- 
can credit and it sprang to its feet, so it ought to be said of the 
teacher of systematic theology that he touched the corpse of doc- 
trine and it sprang to its feet. Men in all parts of the world will 
testify, as they look back to the hours spent in Professor Curtis’s 
classrooms, that he did indeed make theology live. It will be 
worth our while, then, to look into the sources of this man’s power 
and to see how it was that, at his lectures at least, the queen of 
the sciences once more arose and sat grandly on her throne. Such 
an achievement as his has significance which reaches beyond his 
own personality and beyond the men whom he touched. His 
secret ought not to be allowed to pass from the earth with him. 

I. Making Theology Vivid. Professor Curtis had a mind 
of remorseless analytical power. It moved with a precision and 
a logical definiteness quite its own. He was a patient and indus- 
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trious student, and he was willing to give years to obtaining a 
genuine mastery of the materials of his subject. He never substi- 
tuted a brilliant epigram for a careful process of investigation. 
You always knew that there was the most careful work back of his 
lectures. But he was vivid. He did make his words flash as if 
tipped with fire. He did find the phrase and the illustration 
capable of photographing themselves on the mind of the hearers, 
He always added to his accuracy of statement a certain energy 
which made his conceptions stand out as if they had been seen 
sharply against the sky. He once said that a preacher could get 
much doctrine from the masters of theology, but he ought to get 
his style from the masters of literature. Professor Curtis him- 
self was an omnivorous reader of the writings which may be 
described as essentially literature. The great poetry, lyric and 
dramatic, the great fiction, the great essays, he had on the tip of 
his tongue. His own sensitiveness to literary effects would have 
made him the creator of powerful and haunting phrases in any 
event. His intimate friendship with the writings of authors 
who used words like slaves had developed and increased this gift. 
Words came marching forth like well-equipped armies at his 
command. There was no subtlety of theology too intricate for 
this gift of telling and glowing phrase. Before you went into 
his class you had probably been reading some stately and preten- 
tious tome which moved with cumbersome dignity along the high- 
ways of a profound and difficult theme. Professor Curtis dis- 
cussed the same theme. His resilient and glowing mind played 
with it, viewed it from all sorts of angles, let the light fall upon 
it in all sorts of ways. And as his lambent, telling words dis- 
cussed it, by some curious magic it became a thing of living rela- 
tionships. Ideas came to have individuality and new and holding 
interest as he discussed them. A fire was always burning in his 
mind, and the conceptions which he discussed always took to 
blazing, but were never consumed. His immediate grip on his 
classes came from the clear and luminous vividness of all his 
speech. 

II. Making Theology Dramatic. John Milton was a 
systematic theologian who happened to put his theology into sono- 
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rous and splendor-lit verse. Paradise Lost, although not a drama 
in form, is a drama in essence. The material with which Milton 
dealt was the most dramatic in all the world. The material with 
which the theologian deals is of this same essentially dramatic 
character. When it is reduced to formal logic and expressed in 
mathematical form it ceases to be itself. It becomes a dead body. 
Professor Curtis’s lectures were strikingly and powerfully dra- 
matic. It was never that he placed the lights so as to produce 
an artificially dramatic situation. No man ever had a more 
austere sense of sincerity and candor in dealing with his ma- 
terials. But he knew life so deeply, he knew theology so pro- 
foundly, he knew the action of the living Christ upon the hearts 
of men so thoroughly, that he understood that when you speak 
of these things truly you have to speak of them dramatically. 
Life is not static. It is in motion. Sin is belligerent. Virtue 
is in a suit of armor. The Son of God goes forth to war. Re 
demption is an achievement of the most tragic cost. The new life 
is a mighty adventure of the spirit. He could not reduce these 
things to platitudes of colorless correctness. They burned in his 
blood. They were at white heat in his brain. They energized 
his will. And they. were a summoning passion in his voice. 
Theology, like Saint Paul, went forth to fight with beasts at 
Ephesus. The amphitheater was crowded. The wild beasts roared 
with fury. The battle was on. And every nerve tingled with the 
meaning of it all as you became a part of the fray. 

When you listened to Professor Curtis you saw every doctrine 
with all its tragic and glorious implications because you saw it 
as a reality affecting the character of men, and not merely as a 
postulate forged in the study of a cloistered thinker. Once in a 
lecture he began speaking of hell. Now everybody who knows 
anything about the psychology of contemporary life knows that 
it is almost impossible to make hell authentic to the modern mind. 
Dante could write the first part of the Divine Comedy just because 
hell was ethically authentic to the Middle Ages. In one dramatic 
flash of thought Professor Curtis made the ethical connection 
he desired for his hearers. “Brethren,” he said, “the awful thing 
about hell is not hell. It is that some men like hell.” In an 
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instant the artificial was brushed aside, and the essential tragedy 
of the man who becomes evil at the center of his life was sharp 
and terrible before the men who listened. 

The tragedy of sin and the tragic cost of redemption lived 
in his lectures until you might have felt that the spirit of a new 
Zéschylus or a new Sophocles brooded back of his speech. The 
mastering and compelling thing about all this was its intense 
reality to Professor Curtis. He never tried to create feelings 
which he had not experienced. His own face was torn by a sad, 
terrible passion as he spoke, and his own face had a sudden glory 
in it as he sensed the victory of Calvary in all its tortured pain. 
He found human experience terribly and gloriously dramatic. 
He found Christianity tragically and magnificently dramatic. 
And the spell and the reality of his own experience laid hold upon 
the men who heard him speak. 

III. Making Theology Human. Jesus was perpetually find- 
ing theology in a farmer’s fields, and eternal truth looking out 
from the floor when a busy woman was about household tasks, 
The amazement of the parables is just in their making the most 
recondite and far-reaching principles human. As a matter of 
fact if you cannot put a truth into a story you have not fully 
mastered its significance for your age. All trained students of 
Christian doctrine know how it is especially true that systematic 
theology has a way of taking the bit in its teeth, going off at a 
gallop and leaving actual human experience quite out of sight. 
You watch it raising a cloud of dust in the distance and you feel 
as if you would never catch up with it. Now one of the most 
characteristic aspects of Professor Curtis’s work was the way in 
which he made theology human. It might be the difference be 
tween the law and the gospel which he wanted to make real. First 
he made you feel that living under the law was trying “to do the 
thing” yourself. Living under the gospel was going through 
the days by means of a great trust in Christ your Saviour. All 
this was clear, but it had not yet mastered your imagination or 
pressed into the heart of your experience. Then came one of 
his marvelous illustrations. You saw a father and a little daugh- 
ter starting for a climb in the White Mountains. The daughter 
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needed to learn that she could not meet either life or a mountain 
alone. The father allowed her to push on up the steep trails in 
her sturdy, proud, child’s independence. She went bravely for a 
while. Then she began to stumble on the stones. Thorns cut 
through her stockings and hurt her cruelly. She fell as she 
climbed. Still she held to her purpose. She would show father 
that she could do it all alone. But at the ast the trail and the 
mountain were too much for her. She gave up the endeavor. She 
turned with a cry to her father. His arms were waiting. They 
had been waiting all the while. He held her fast and helped her 
at every step, and together they went to the top of the mountain. 
So an abstract theological doctrine became an intimate human 
experience. And the very illustration which made the doctrine 
human interpreted its inner meaning. 

This sort of thing was all the while happening in Professor 
Curtis’s class. He made every doctrine human by interpreting 
it in the terms of actual human experience. And his illustrations 
still haunt the memory of ministers and missionaries all over the 
world. 

IV. Making Theology Cosmopolitan. Two keen young stu- 
dents in a certain university were once discussing life and reli- 
gion. “The queer thing to me,” said one of them, “is that religion 
is so much smaller than life. You feel shut up in a church when 
you talk about religion, and life is as big as all out of doors.” 

“It’s not religion that shuts you up indoors,” replied the other ; 
“it’s somebody’s notion of religion. The real thing is as big as 
all out of doors and indoors. It includes everything there is.” 

What the first lad expressed regarding religion many men 
have felt to be true of theology. Somehow it was smaller than 
life. Somehow it was sitting in a corner making microscopic 
syllogisms while the big titanic movements of things went by 
unheeded. The theologian had a dignified and careful piece of 
work to do. But the rich and manifold and generous aspects of 
experience hardly touched his carefully fenced in little spot in 
the intellectual life of the world. The lectures of Professor Curtis 
gave an impression quite the opposite of all this. To him syste 
matic theology included everything else, and he made you feel 
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that it included everything else. In his lectures it never smacked 
of the provincial. It was gloriously cosmopolitan. Perhaps in 
part this effect was produced by the range and richness of Pro- 
fessor Curtis’s culture quite outside the technical materials of his 
own department. Professor Curtis was one of the best-read and 
one of the most widely read men in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. English literature, as we have indicated, lived in his 
mind. The masterpieces of European literature were familiar 
to him. He believed that there is such a thing as American litera- 
ture and he knew it as did few other men in America. He had 
the tastes of a humanist combined with the most intense interest 
in his own field and a brilliant command of its materials. As a 
result of all this his lectures glowed and gleamed with allusions 
as wide as the field of human letters. Then he was a great lover 
of nature, and he had, for instance, an interest in birds and a 
scientific habit of observing them which gave him a knowledge 
of some aspects of bird life which passed that of the amateur. In 
outstanding aspects of science and art and music, and in odd and 
out-of-the-way knowledge regarding these things, he was always 
surprising you. Sometimes it seemed as if a friendly and genial 
encyclopedia had suddenly taken to teaching theology. He car- 
ried all his erudition and his variety of interests with light and 
firm step. His lectures were never overloaded with references. 
It was all natural and simple and spontaneous. And his bright 
gayety of spirit, his quick and telling humor gave a heartiness 
to his lectures which saved them from ever becoming pedantic. 
Deeper than this, he knew that theology must interpret all of life 
or it interprets none of life truly. He bravely accepted the chal- 
lenge implied in this situation, and his theology enlarged and 
expanded until, to paraphrase the Latin poet Terence, “all that 
concerned humanity belonged to it.” This sense of a message as 
large as the passionate activity of God and all the multitudinous 
activities of men became a part of the life of his students. Their 
own thinking was saved from provinciality and became cosmo- 
politan. 

V. Filling Theology with Moral. Urgency. If Thomas 
Carlyle had never written words thundering with the storms on 
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Mount Sinai Professor Curtis might have lived and taught, but 
he would not have been just the teacher who bent our minds and 
hearts in reverence before the splendors of the moral law. Car- 
lyle’s passion for reality, Carlyle’s storm-tossed sense of the moral 
meaning of life, Carlyle’s rugged and terrible sincerity had 
entered into Dr. Curtis. It was a Carlyle made into an evangeli- 
cal Christian to whom we listened, but it was a Carlyle, for all 
that, trembling with the urgency of his moral passion. Dr. Curtis 
liked to talk of Immanuel Kant, and to him, as to Kant, the 
categorical imperative was not merely an idea, it was sn experi- 
ence. The might of the moral must seized and mastered him. 
If conscience did not make a coward of him it did make a theo- 
logian of him, for he approached every theological problem through 
its relation to moral experience. It was here that he made one 
of his most far-reaching contributions to the life of his students. 
He saw life as a great ethical adventure. Like the Pope, in The 
Ring and the Book, he could say, “Life is a probation, and its 
business just the terrible choice.” To listen to him was like hear- 
ing the “stern daughter of the voice of God” all over again. 

As he described man’s passionate pilgrimage for peace, and 
told the tale of his tragic failure until he entered the way of trust, 
men came to live over again the deepest and most typical struggle 
in the life of humanity. With amazing versatility he related his 
fundamental ethical conceptions to all sorts of situations and to 
all sorts of human types. All his work was done with an impelling 
sense of that moral demand which is the deepest and most challeng- 
ing experience in the life of men. 

VI. Making Theology the Epic of the Spiritual Life. Dante 
translated the theology of Thomas Aquinas into immortal poetry. 
Professor Curtis made his own theology into singing and raptur- 
ous poetry for those who listened to his lectures. Many theo- 
logians, like Moliére’s hero, have spoken -prose all their lives 
without knowing it. Professor Curtis spoke poetry without know- 
ing it. It was not that he used rhythmic forms, though in pas- 
sages of spiritual passion his lectures had a noble music whose 
very words had wings, but, deeper than this, his message was a 
journey which came to the homeland of the soul at last. And the 
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spiritual serenity, the spiritual victory of Christianity as he in- 

terpreted it to men reached that height of vision which had all 
the glow and inspiration of rare and beautiful song. His Ulysses 
of the spirit journeyed long and far. But at last there was the 
homeland, the home of joy and peace forever more. The connec- 
tion between the stern and tragic moral passion of one aspect 
of his message and the glowing high peace of its consummation 
was in his own vivid experience of the meaning of the person and 
work of Jesus Christ. Athanasius would have listened with 
kindled heart, could he have journeyed from the fourth century 
into ours, to the powerful expression of the meaning of the divine 
Christ for human life which fell from the lips of this teacher. 
And all the resources of his mind, all the stern loyalty of his will, 
all the devotion of his heart, every outreach of his life met in his 
experience of the meaning of the Cross. It was not merely a 
doctrine. It was the very life of his spirit. Because the very 
Son of God died for him he had found his way into the wonder 
of the peace ineffable, and knew how to point others to that home 
of the spirit. 

VII. Making Theology Dynamic, Is there something more 
to say? Principally this: Dr. Curtis’s lectures demanded more 
than hearers. They released energies which had to be put into 
action. Men sometimes disagreed with the particular interpreta- 
tions which came flashing forth from his masterful brain. What 
they received in any case was a mental and moral and spiritual 
stimulus which set them moving with new and powerful momen- 
tum. Dr. Curtis helped men to have courage to disagree, even 
where he was masterful with the dogmatism of a terrible earnest- 
ness, and at the very moment he roused in them a passion for truth, 
a sense of the meaning of religion, a consciousness of the high 
commanding power of Christ, which sent them forth with a new 
light in their eyes and a new purpose in their hearts. He kept 
hanging where many a student saw them the words of Paul: “Not 
that we have lordship over your faith, but we are helpers of your 
joy.” He wanted to be a man’s master only in the sense of helping 
him to attain the power of a masterful and adequate use of his 
own powers, 
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We sat in his room watching the play of that rare mind, feeling 
the richness of that spirit, and then, as he most desired, forgetting 
him in the sense of the winsome friendliness and the high majesty 
of the One whom he served. He was contented to be a theological 
John the Baptist, pointing men to the Christ who—none knew 
better than he—must reveal his own greatest secrets to the men 
who were to be his ministers. So, somehow, again and again it 
happened that before the lecture was over, the slight, tense figure 
of our professor seemed to have slipped away and a presence 
august and summoning had entered the doorway of our lives. “I 
must decrease, but He must increase” was the very desire of the 
teacher who wanted the best and richest things for his boys. We 
are not asking now the place of his theology among the various 
interpretations of the faith, we are contented to remember how 
he made Christianity regal in our thought, and made us eager 
that that vision should pass out to other lives. In this fine and 
high sense he was our master in the things of Christ. In this 
notable and far-reaching fashion he was our teacher in the things 
of God. 
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GODS AND HALF-GODS 


Tue ideal arrangement of the spiritual world is such that 
the entrance of the gods is anticipated by the exit of the half-gods, 
The contemporary facts in the case are to the effect that the 
thrones once warmed by the greater deities are now to be used as 
places of repose for lesser lights. Twentieth-century theism is 
upon us, and we would best make our reckonings with it, dead 
reckoning though they be. We have lost the stolid frankness of 
eighteenth-century atheism and the mental resignation of nine- 
teenth-century agnosticism; our theistic condition is one of 
humanism, wherein God is most eminently “our God.” Our 
looms do more than weave khaki for soldiers; they are turning 
out the goods which Faust beheld at the feet of the Earth Spirit— 
the “garments of God.” Have we not the right to inquire whether 
such god-garments are up to the measure of the specifications?! 
Each age according to its own caste, for one thinks and speaks 
as the Zeit Geist dictates upon its Ouija Board, and our age must 
express its ideas in its own spiritual slang. What our age seems 
to be doing is to attempt the solution of mystical problems in a 
non-mystical way, and they that be wise may prefer to be “suckled 
by a creed outworn.” We are not a contemplative crowd, but 
are more conspicuous for our money-seeking, our labor-saving, 
and our pleasure-seeking. Are these the times when one may 
speak authentically of the skies? 

“Tf God did not exist, it would be necessary to invent him; 
but all nature cries out that he does exist.” Herein we have one 
of the shrewdest remarks which ever fell from the mouth of man; 
in it the thin lips of Voltaire spoke for the wistful atheism of 
his own age; but we have not failed to make the maxim a kind 
of guide for our own. Nature and man hold the secret of the 
skies; if we have not the mental wrenches which will pinch the 
secret from an out-crying nature, we have the inventive genius 
of man, and this must supply us with the intellectual improve 
ment which we need for our commerce with the spiritual order. 
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Our times have chosen the industrial rather than the intellectual 
method of getting at truths; we have mental laboratories with 
curious devices adapted to measuring the abilities of artisans and 
detecting the crimes of malefactors. These inventive arrange- 
ments may supply us with theistic tests. If we cannot believe 
in God as such, we may be able to exercise credence toward the 
godly experience within our own hearts; and if the Creator is out 
of style and reach in an age which thinks less of Copernicus and 
more of Darwin, we may be able to elaborate anew that which 
sage thinking has for centuries sought to banish from the brain— 
the Finite God! This war-economy is now being practiced here 
and there, so that the time may come when we shall have meatless, 
wheatless, and godless days. Then the sting of war tends to make 
men unusually friendly, whence some have begun to tutoyer the 
Most High; or, like a certain young swindler, who insisted that 
the King of Spain always wrote to him over the cognomen, 
“Alph,” we assume that we are rather familiar with the Power- 
Not-Ourselves. 

The men of our day have shown that they have little desire 
to return to the metaphysical muttons of the more carnivorous 
ages of faith and unbelief. What is the reason for this deistic 
decline in connection with which the common stock is rated 
higher than the preferred? Does it lie in politics or philosophy, 
in democracy or scientism? The dry season set in some time 
ago. As far back as the days of Kant, it was noted that the wings 
of the philosophical falcon had been clipped to such a degree 
that metaphysical wings could rise to a height no greater than 
that dictated by the moral needs of mankind. Hegel, with all 
the language-stretching augustness of his transcendental logic, 
confessed a certain amount of humanism, which was promptly 
applied by Marx to economics, by Wagner to the political music 
of the future. The Hegelian God looked like the Man who was 
to come, and there arose a new interpretation to the motto— 
homo homini deus. Balzac’s irreverent Human Comedy de- 
clared that “science had pensioned God,” although the author of 
the anthropological encyclopedia showed no disposition to wor- 
ship the Man he knew.so-well. Ibsen took up secularism, with 
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its “homes for human beings to dwell in,” soon after his Peer 
Gynt received the news—“The Absolute Reason departed this life 
at eleven last night.” The idea that the divine death may have 
been “greatly exaggerated” does not occur to those who watch the 
finite Phoenix emerging from the smoldering ashes of the elder 
Deity. In getting at him speculatively, they are guided by John 
Stuart Mill, a logician who always counted on his finger; by 
Professor Schiller, who appears anxious to show his Oxford 
colleagues that his is not their classical idealism; by Professor 
James, a psychologist who was ever on the lookout for mental 
novelties; and by Mr. H. G. Wells, who—well, who is the Mr. 
Wells that we have known in other connections, The near-god 
of these latter-day seers has made its impression upon such a 
journal as the New York Sun, whose Don Marquis has written 
a full column in honor of the democratic Deity. 

To inquire further into the genesis of the new god is to 
observe a general alteration in the contemplation of the natural 
order, which in Voltaire’s day had the voice to cry out its theistic 
burden. The old Nature was a mathematical and mechanical 
affair whose deity must have gone to work with the care and ambi- 
tion of some architect; of such as Newton and Spinoza took 
he counsel when he framed the heavens. But to all theistic 
intents and purposes, there is no such nature at all, for dogmatism 
has given place to Darwinism, and the cosmic plan is a “creative 
evolution” in accordance with which the world adopts the lan- 
guage of Topsy, and says, “I wasn’t born, I just growed.” To 
make use of one of Hardy’s most painful distinctions, and to intro- 
duce a bit of Hardy’s revolutionary pessimism into the pleasant 
scheme of these optimistic romancers, we contrast the operations 
of God as “sage” and God as “somnambulist.” Our somnam- 
bulistic deity blunders along with steps more slow than sure in 
the ponderous movements of the mundane order; but if he makes 
a faux pas now and then we excuse him on the ground that he is 
finite, and even our best leaders in Congress or at camp make 
their blunders. Hardy, who has a right to be heard in company 
with Wells, laments the fact that “the old-fashioned reveling in 
the general situation,” so obvious in A’schylean days, is now out 
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of date, and it is fair to presume that such old-fashioned revelings 
in general situations, of which Mr. Britling is so innocent, were 
more likely to reveal wonders of nature than is the case with 
personally conducted tours along beaten paths of humanity. The 
metaphysical meanderings of those who used to proceed afoot 
produced durable results; at all events they gave the philosophical 
pedestrian superb thighs. Of the thin-legged jaunts of contem- 
porary theists we are not so sanguine, for they seem to lack the 
endurance which their logic demands of their legs. In the elder 
time, men cudgeled their brains, for, as Pascal said, “God ge 
ometrizes”; nowadays, since sociology has taken the place of 
tougher disciplines, God is not allowed to demonstrate his cosmic 
propositions, but is expected to go slumming. 

Into this soft redoubt the war drove a shell of incredible 
caliber. The moral nature of man was shattered, his spiritual 
blood drawn. The character of Godhead rather than its meta- 
physical nature became the subject of private contemplation if 
not of public discussion, and the clear-cut debate between the 
thinking subject and the tight intellectual world gave place to a 
babel of ethical protest. If God be infinite in power, and will 
not stop a war which a thoughtful President and a contrite Pope 
are anxious to end, and that right early, then that God cannot be 
good. Or if God be good, and the war does not stop, then that 
God cannot be infinite. The metaphysical Peter must be robbed 
to pay the moral Paul; ergo, the very God that exists rejoices in 
a nature made up of good intentions, but painfully limited in 
practical expedients. He is an “invisible king’—a singularly 
unhappy title for an English work. For ourselves, we show at 
this juncture that we prefer the Good to the True, and, like Kant, 
will “sacrifice knowledge in order to make room for faith.” We 
do show a commendable love for a certain type of ethical excel- 
lence, but are not so meritorious in upholding an equally lofty 
standard of truthfulness, The horror of the wrong is not matched 
by a fear of the false; as a result, our epigones will find it difficult 
to understand how we twentieth-centurists would flout our skulls 
in behalf of our moral hides, 

A perfect God in an imperfect world, or a Copernican deity 
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in a Darwinian situation is bad enough, but when the leading 
species of an inconspicuous orb like our planet begins to indulge 
in insane activities, the bad becomes worse. The flood of contra- 
dictions drives us into such arks as we can extemporize, while the 
Ararats fail to lift their heads above the outrageous deluge. At 
this point, we forget that the sons of men have ever had to worry 
along in the midst of just this antinomy, out of which has come 
the navigation of the Scylla-Charybdis straits and the psycho- 
logical patience of one Job by name, Our contradiction is, 
mutatis mutandis, the tragic contradiction felt by all serious minds 
at almost all times, so that A®%schylus and Sophocles, Dante and 
Milton were just as sorely stricken as Mr. Wells and Sir Conan 
Doyle. Such literary characters should see that, with its obvious 
inconveniences, a chaotic cosmos has the advantage of providing 
them with a literary vocation more or less remunerative, just as 
disease and crime give doctor and lawyer respectively their special 
means of livelihood. Such states of distress keep journalism 
alive, since its presses run to the mournful tune of human sin and 
sorrow, and there is at least one case of a fine metropolitan daily 
which throve because a large number of elderly people prized 
and paid for it on the ground that it had the longest list of death 
notices. To bring the war to a sudden termination would cause 
certain changes of plan among those who are now busy turning 
out bellicose copy, while a complete Utopia would be as discon- 
certing to the average man as is prohibition to the distiller. 

In the present case, which is frankly without human parallel, 
and which makes it unnecessary for Dantes and Miltons to manu- 
facture poetical infernos, we are in a bad way because of our per- 
verse optimism, or a fervid desire to see things as they are not. 
Fare forth with the bland notion that creation is supposed to 
include nothing but a garden of Eden, and you will be in theo 
logical trouble the moment the merest serpent begins to writhe 
his way through the grass. As to serpents, we are now being 
advised that our native desire to kill them on sight is untrust- 
worthy, since the gardener has need of the aid which serpents 
alone can contribute. Start with the expectation of trouble, and 
storms at mountain peaks will entertain you with their bass 
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music in the valleys. As to the special idea of evil, which has 
threatened the security of heavenly ideals when it might better 
be charged to the account of earthly devices, it is fair to inquire 
whether any one ever wished to see evil wholly banished from 
the world. Are we not pretty much like Mr. Dooley, who might 
have managed without his friends, but who could not possibly 
get along without his enemies? Cut-throat competition, with its 
advertising nuisance, is bad, but would we have Wall Street turned 
into an entrance to Trinity Church? Drink is a curse which state 
and nation are taking in hand, but some total abstainers can see 
danger in national prohibition. War is indeed Shermanesque in 
its complications, but—and here we move with caution—would 
we forever interne Mars, turn sword and spear into gardening 
implements, or have our arms and munition plants more Ford- 
like in the products which they should turn out? Dare we run 
the evangelical risk of peace on earth and human good will? 
Would not perfect peace be as unsettling as perfect war ¢ 

Wealth, whisky, and war are implements which we think we 
would take from the hands of men, but the resulting spectacle 
of a perfect world is not without its terrors; it has a sinister look, 
and we must dread the monotony of old China and the stagnation 
of India. Junker and Jingo are bad enough, but we are not ready 
to accept the ideals of Mandarin and Swami. We are willing to 
pay in coins of various realms the actual cost of war; why should 
we balk at the philosophic price of evil in the world? It is more 
like man to assume the double debt in its gigantic proportions, 
and make the world safe for both democracy and divinity. We 
have no right to repudiate our metaphysical obligations, and in 
the course of time we may see our way clear to pay them. It’s 
our optimism which has been our undoing, and, like Strindberg, 
we are beginning to see that “one may be lost by one’s faith.” We 
have listened to the voices of Pippas on their holiday strolls, and 
have been persuaded that the world is a place where one may walk 
about in his bare feet. Shall we seek to change the world for the 
benefit of such artlessness, or go rougher shod and sing sterner 
songs than those of the optimistic coloratura ? 

Apparently, then, the god-inhabited heaven is somewhat 
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higher than the skies of Pippa and Mr. Wells. At all times and 
places, decent devotion has felt the “pathos of distance,” and has 
been willing to heed the commandment, Noli me tangere. When 
Mr. Wells reaches out after the manner of British empiricism, 
he expects to touch the fringes of Deity; but one cannot always 
establish a connection between what he believes and what he wor 
ships. Demiurges, Athenas, Virgins, and the like must often be 
interpolated as means between extremes so pathetically separated. 
In happy periods of intense devotion and clarified thought, phi- 
losophizing and praying are pretty much the same, so that one 
finds his help in Him who made heaven and earth. But when the 
strain of divine distance is felt, what’s to be done? Shall we seek 
to lower Deity in a kind of marking-down way and thus have God 
at a bargain; or shall we grip the other dilemmatic horn, and thus 
operate upon man? If the mountain show no disposition to come 
to Mahomet, perhaps the prophet may be persuaded to take the 
initiative. It is the elevation of man’s mind in the good old meta- 
physical-moral way that seems most needful and appropriate at 
the present juncture; and while chairs of “mental and moral 
philosophy” are sadly vacant in our universities, their opulent 
endowments may provide for such instruction as the theistic situa- 
tion seems to demand. 

The trick of bridging the gap by humanistic elevation will 
not be found new or untried. Israel’s prophets knew how to raise 
the more clamorous of the tribe out of their anthropomorphism. 
Vedanta did to the Veda what the lofty liberals of Palestine at- 
tempted. Socrates showed the Greeks how to find Deity while 
doing nothing else than improve their insight into self and per- 
fect their moral habits. The case of Socrates and our own Lincoln 
is about the same. To the timid theist, who was anxious to know 
whether he, Mr. Lincoln, thought that “God was on our side,” this 
ironical sage replied interrogatively by putting the complementary 
question, “Are we on God’s side?” Men of this stamp, and there 
are many of them, are of the opinion that the would-be theist 
would best tap the superior sources of his nature, say, the moral 
and metaphysical ones, rather than trust to the functions of the 
soul’s sympathetic nervous system. Mr. Wells and his friends 
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are of the contrary opinion. They want less and less Deity, as 
a moneyed man might long for less wealth or a muscle-bound 
gymnast sigh for a certain amount of flabbiness. But in things 
spiritual we are not burdened with either too much money or too 
much muscle; it’s quite the other way, so that to come to an un- 
derstanding with the universe in its largesse one would best count 
his cash and feel his biceps. We have natures which stand the 
strain of earth, why should we protest against the severity of the 
skies? Any one who can live in a modern city such as New York 
ought not to complain of the confusing and complicated propor- 
tions of the old-fashioned Deity. But Mr. Wells seems sadly 
suburban in his theology; unable to navigate the City of God, he 
turns to the philosophic faubourg where the Finite God is more 
neighborly and less pretentious. 

Against this novel new theology one may easily bring the 
old charge of anthropomorphism, once a defect, but now a kind 
of merit. Such a humanistic way of proceeding to the heights 
is not plausible in the minds of those who realize what a mere 
apology for baggage the aeroplanist carries. At this point, one 
recalls the case of “Johnny” Poe, of sad Gallipolin fame, and a 
humorous incident in a career more expressive than effective. 
About to embark for home after the Spanish war, Poe insisted 
that he be allowed some fifty-four pieces of baggage, said impedi- 
menta turning out to be “a deck of cards and a pair of socks.” 
There is less levity than logic in this episode, since it provokes 
the question, “Just how much soul- may one carry over 
into the beyond?” The florid theists of the newest dispensation 
are insisting upon any amount of precious freight—emotions, 
prejudices, whims, and what nots. All such are labeled, “Wanted 
on voyage.” The cool theist of the old order, Spinoza pre- 
eminently, was persuaded that the everlasting essential of the soul 
was enough intelligence to enjoy the Deity forever. Finite theists 
and immortalists, the Wellses, Doyles, Lodges, persist in clogging 
the immortal gangway with the amount of earthly luggage which 
the itinerant Anglican is wont to carry abroad with him; whence 
the notion of private Deity and popular immortality which these 
Englishmen would carry around pretty much as the Londoner 
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would fare forth accompanied by his folding bathtub. Such ideals 
are decidedly anthropic. 

Since we must be more or less anthropomorphic, and, like 
Saint Paul, “speak as a man,” it may be well to pay some attention 
to the anthropos in the case, and persuade him to limit his expec- 
tations of the Invisible. It is not necessary to conclude, with 
Dostoievsky’s Ivan Karamazov, that the tri-dimensional mind of 
man must give up all hope of finding a Deity who feels no such 
spatial fettering; or is it wise to indulge in the self-relinquish- 
ment of this same Slav, who returned to the Deity the “entrance 
ticket” into the spiritual order on the ground that he could not 
use it. The entrance ticket to the Cireus Maximus is valid and of 
value to us, but we must assure ourselves that it is something 
more than the humanistic pasteboard which the new theists are 
handing out everywhere. Man at his best may be altogether 
vanity, but he is a being capable of Infinity, and we should be as 
successful in our metaphysics as in our mathematics. Man rather 
than God stands in need of adequate definition. If we style man 
“a digestive tube” or “an animal with a musket” (both of them 
Gallic descriptions), we shall have trouble in setting up relations 
with the invisible order, and the Kingdom of God, which pre- 
scribes matrimony, must be just as inimical to eating and fighting. 
But if our “man” is some sort of thinker and actor, a hearer and 
doer of the word, he will be no worse off at the entrance to exist- 
ence than the camel in front of the needle’s eye. Until we are in the 
proper mood, we would best let Deity and dead alone. Certainly 
we gain no insight into the beyond when we make God look like 
a perplexed premier and consider the dead as carrying on in about 
the same way that they did here in the midst of their mortal antics. 

If nature so fails to cry out the existence of Deity, so that 
we are driven to inventions of the Invisible, it is because we have 
not prodded her the way the sharp-witted thinkers used to do. If 
the human brain refuses to bring forth robust ideas, it is perhaps 
due to the twilight sleep which has fallen upon it. The High God 
does not appear because we do not devote the high thought to him, 
who has been called quo majus nihil cogitari potest. Our than- 
which-no-greater-can-be-thought is a feeble affair of finite propor- 
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tions. Our philosophers suffer from atrophy in the category of 
quantity. Our poets are so un-Goethean that they refuse to cry 
out, “What shall I name him, and who dares so confess him as to 
say, ‘I believe,’ or ‘I believe not’?” Such a supernal being is full 
of music, of distant dissonances, which know how to find their ulti- 
mate harmony. But if one is still unwilling to make room for 
the High God whom sages have striven to enthrone, he might at 
least express some regret at his own inability to keep the engage 
ment. Like another one of the brothers Karamazov, he should 
have the grace to say, “I am sorry to lose God.” 
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THE BITER BITTEN 


Tue ethics of Jesus have been so emphasized that we have 
forgotten that he gave ethical significance to the material world. 
What the prophets used as illustration Jesus used as foundation; 
where they saw affinity he rested authority. What the prophet 
used to enforce his teaching Jesus used as an immutable base on 
which to rest his message. He is a revealer, not a creator, of God. 
He taught nothing that is not in the world about us. All his 
great doctrines are firmly founded on the nature of things. 

His doctrine of Providence is not built on the changing cir- 
cumstances of human life. No incident is big enough to sustain 
a doctrine. We must not reason that God loves kingship because 
he takes cares of a king. We cannot argue God dislikes ships 
because one went down in a storm. It does not follow that God 
favors your mission because you have “fair wind.” It is no 
proof that God is against you because the wind is “dead-ahead.” 
Every doctrine must be based on a changeless law: one variation 
is a crack in your foundation; for that reason Jesus turns to the 
flowers. “Consider the lilies... . O ye of little faith.” The 
idea that God will care for you is rested on the fact that he does, 
not he did, care for the flowers. They would have been trampled 
out of existence long ago did he not care for them. 

The reference to the birds is of the same import. 

In these two illustrations the basic thinking is: God cares 
for small things, therefore he cannot neglect you. The deduction 
has behind it the operation of a universal law. 

The greatest claim that he laid on his followers rests on the 
simple fact that the “rain and the sunshine” are given without 
discrimination. 

Recall the fifteenth chapter of Luke. Whatever may be the 
nature of the divine being, as set forth in that chapter, is not now 
the question. We note the fact that Jesus grounds his teaching 
on the homely truths that the shepherd seeks the straying sheep, 
the woman looks for a lost piece of money, and a father is glad 
to welcome his returning son. Whatever the spiritual significance 
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of the chapter may be gets its force from the fact that in human 
society its teachings are true. 

This is no place for any exhaustive study of Christ’s method 
of thinking. We give enough to substantiate our claim, that the 
ways of nature are a revelation of the laws of God. 

According to Christ’s thinking the message is the important 
matter in all the things at which we look. The value of a flower 
is neither its form nor its fragrance; its importance lies in its 
message. The birds preach far greater than they practice; their 
message is louder than their melody. 

In the thinking of Jesus the lessons for life are written in 
the world about us. What we should believe about God is taught 
us by the flowers, the birds, the rain, the sunshine, and the human 
heart. God would save human life the waste of itself in the dis- 
coveries of its laws. The divine arrangement is that you shall 
find in the lower the laws that govern the upper realm. As human 
life is only being lived it must end before its laws could be dis- 
covered in itself. The animal world is complete enough for you 
to see the terminus of certain dispositions. You take your choice 
and with the choice you are responsible for the result. One can- 
not help but note the surprise of Jesus that his followers should 
be so blind. “If God so clothe the grass . . . shall he not much 
more clothe you? O ye of little faith.” Look patiently enough 
at this statement and you shall discover what faith is. Faith is 
that act of the human mind that lifts the truth from the lower, 
to the upper realm ; and the daring of spirit that trusts that truth 
when so transported. If God clothe the life of a flower in form 
that shames the splendor of a king, will he not “clothe you’? 
Faith acts as if he would, and so looks into the grave unafraid. 
To thoughtful people the comeliness of the human form is not 
a pandering to lust. It is the highest form in all the world, and 
was found worthy to wrap the Deity. It is a declaration that 
God seeks appropriately to garb personality. That the way we 
live has to do with “how we look” is God’s way of telling us he 
clothes life fitly. The fact that we walk, instead of roll, is a 
declaration that you can trust all on a small basis when you are 
in tune with the law of God. 
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The foregoing is foundation enough to give the stamp of 
Christian thinking to the following illustrations, given to exem- 
plify the simple proposition: the biter is always bitten. 

This is not a study of the incident, but of the nature of war. 
The incident of war is beyond the human mind. The agony this 
war has written on human bodies, the anguish it has wrung from 
human hearts will never be transferred to paper. The infinite 
folly and damnable imbecility of the Germany that started it, 
no mind can be perverse enough to understand. That it was 
purposed is now a certainty, and I wish to record an incident. 

At a house where I boarded were two young men, one from 
Scotland, the other from Germany. The accidents of a city’s 
life had brought them together and they were friends. That the 
German might the sooner learn to speak English the Scotch boy 
had brought him where he would have to “talk American.” Six 
weeks before the war began the German got a cable, “Come home.” 
He cabled back “Why?” and got the answer, “Come at once.” 
He went without delay. Some months later the Scotch boy got 
a letter from his father: “Your brothers are in the army ; we think 
you ought to be with them. . . . You will, of course, please your- 
self; but we wish you to know how we feel about it.” A week 
later he was gone. He will never return. The last letter was from 
“Somewhere in France” to the effect: “We are on our way to the 
front. . . . We will not do a thing to the Germans. . . . I pray 
God I may not meet ‘Fritz.’ ” 

When the privileged classes of a country can thus reach half 
way around the world and bring friends, one by force and the 
other by choice, and set them in deadly combat, there is “some- 
thing rotten in” Germany. That Germany is the aggressor no 
rational mind can doubt. 

If the laws of life are dependable, that for which Germany 
stands, that which Germany is, cannot win out. If Germany 
should succeed in building a world empire, in the very nature of 
things it would go to pieces. As we turn to the study of the laws 
of God, as revealed in the world about us, it is our opinion that 
the law of war is more readily understood than the incident 
thereof. 
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There are two kinds of animals in the world; animals that 
defend themselves and animals that are aggressive. 

The aggressive animals of the world are losing out. In 
the animal world the vicious are going to the wall. The lion 
is being whipped to a frazzle by the lamb. The two sides of 
one truth are seen in the relative positions of the lion and the 
lamb. 

Give a little study to the lion. See how he is built: the lithe 
sinuous body with its wonderful strength; the claws, fashioned 
the deeper to sink the more his prey pulls. Look at a picture of 
his massive skull: the short strong jaws, made wide to give 
abundant room to the strong muscles by which they are worked; 
the broad joint of the jaw making a strong hinge to hold against 
the struggling prey, and the pull of the powerful muscles. Mark 
the fangs, with the short incisors to give full play to those cruel 
long teeth, built especially for holding their victim. From the 
end of his nose to the tip of his tail he is built for fighting. His 
velvet feet, his efficient diplomacy, but add cruelty to his ability. 
Of course this does not make the lion. The real lion is that 
disposition that lurks behind, or shows itself through, all this 
aggregation of bone and brawn. The spirit of the creature is the 
beast. For centuries he has been the king of brutes. He is 
equaled among his kind only by the tiger, who seems to be just 
a little ahead of him on the road to oblivion. 

The only addition we could make to the lion, as a fighting 
animal, would be to make it. possible for him to win. But that 
is utterly impossible without changing the constitution of the 
universe. As long as the laws of God are unchanged and the 
Almighty does not abdicate the throne of the world nature will 
never build an animal that will bite his way to the mastery of a 
continent. Our whole claim is that nature never intended to do 
so, but to show, rather, that it cannot be done and so save man 
from the folly of trying if. 

In historic times the lion has roamed the south of Asia, in- 
cluding Syria, Arabia, Asia Minor, Persia, and the greater part 
of northern and central India and probably Greece. In still more 
remote times, when the lion was having his day and possibly 
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dreaming of conquering the animal world, he ranged the greater 
part of Europe and most of North America. 

However near he came to the place where all animals must 
be lions, or dominated by them, it is sure he never reached it; it 
is now a certainty he never will. His empire will dwindle utterly. 
Himself will pass away, or cease to be a lion, that is, become 
domesticated. He may learn that aggression can never be the 
road to permanence; he certainly teaches it. 

It is not likely that where the lion has failed the bear or the 
wolf will succeed. We wish to emphasize this simple fact; the 
aggressive animals do not dominate the animal world. 

This is true also among the birds. Birds of prey are losing 
out. Eagles are not as common as turkeys. Hawks and owls 
are fairly rare. Every creature that eats raw flesh is on the down 
grade. 

Domestication, in all probability, has greatly modified sheep. 
Their structure would indicate that they have never been fighting 
animals, in the sense that lions are. Fighting has never been 
their business and they have never made a business of fighting. 
The word fighting, as here used, means that they have never been 
aggressive. All animals, from worm to man, defend themselves 
with all their powers. Defense is that side of fighting that is not 
war. Now sheep have defended themselves far more successfully 
than lions have. 

Do not jump at the conclusion, “Man has been their de- 
fender.” We must ask ourselves, who defended them before the 
advent of man? The animals were here when man arrived. We 
are face to face with the rugged marvel that in nature’s boiling 
caldron sheep held their own, alone and unassisted, amid the 
turbulence of savage nature. Put a pair of sheep in Maine, a 
pair of lions in California, leave the continent to them, and the 
sheep will smother the lions to death. 

It would seem perfectly natural that when man arrived, and 
began to kill for food, he would begin among the least resistant. 

- What now is a protection was once an added burden to the gentle 
of the world. It is not likely that man’s first relation to sheep 
was in the field of domestication. It is far more likely that man 
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joined the lion, as a foe to sheep. It is also probably true that 
man has always killed more sheep than he has slain lions. The 
fact remains that there are more sheep than lions in the world. 
We claim the reason for that fact is in the lion. The law of 
things is against the lion; or, rather, the lion is against the law 
of things. We utterly deny that sheep are weak, defenseless 
creatures. They defended themselves, unassisted, before man 
came as an added burden, or with his added protection. We claim 
that their protection is in the fact that they are in line with the 
ethics of the universe. If folks cannot think of strength apart 
from brutality, that is not the fault of sheep. I must confess 
that I can understand a lion more easily than I can understand a 
lamb. It is a very simple rule: If you want anything take it. 
If you can you may. The German philosophy is the simplest 
thing in the world, to the brute. Any savage beast would under- 
stand the German activity; any snake his diplomacy. But we 
are not asking whether I am more lion than sheep. We are deal- 
ing with something far more important than my attainment. We 
are seeking the law by which I shall be able to attain and to main- 
tain myself in the enjoyment of my attainment. We are trying 
to get at the core of the animal world and find the message pro- 
claimed by the brute creation. When Jesus proclaimed that 
among men “the meek shall inherit the earth,” he rested his pro- 
phetic utterance on the simple fact that in the world of nature, 
the animal world, the meek do inherit the earth. If you think 
_“meekness” is weakness you are mistaken. The whole animal 
world proclaims that “meekness”’ is strength, and that brutality— 
commonly called “frightfulness”’—is inherent weakness. The 
lion will be just as fine a creature, and far more lovable, when he 
has learned to “eat straw like an ox.” He will then discover that 
service is the only way to personal permanence; just as the dog 
has found it better to be a dog than to be a wolf. In the animal 
world, where creatures meet to decide by contest “who is who,” 
and where the stronger is the last in the ring, the lamb has “put 
it all over” the lion’s cub. 

We do not claim to know all the reasons “why,” but we do 
claim to have sense enough to see that it is so and we are possessed 
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of the conviction that it is not the result of accident. We can 
see the lion is losing and we claim that is God’s message to man 
that you cannot bite your way to success. Written in all the 
bloody struggle where the “meek” are eaten by the “strong” and 
the lion licks his bloody chops, in all the full content that only a 
full lion can know, is this simple fact: he has always been eating 
himself out of the contest. He has been living on himself as 
surely as though he had begun at the end of his tail and was now 
engaged in the process of swallowing his own head. In the animal 
world the biter is always bitten. 

Notice some reasons: 

Lions do not herd. Herding is an attribute of strength; it 
reduces the danger to the individual. The lion takes all the dan- 
gers of a lion’s life himself; every lion takes them all. They are 
always with him. Where he is all his dangers are. With sheep 
the personal danger is divided by the number in the flock. When 
lions hunt they get one from the flock; when the lion is hunted 
the hunter usually gets all he sees. The lion’s fighting disposition 
is not a tower of strength; it is an element of weakness, because 
it separates him from his kind. He is alone. His disposition is 
a net that gathers about himself all the dangers of the world. The 
first thing the lion loses is the bravery of all the other lions. 

In the very nature of things aggressive animals are lonely 
creatures. The more vicious they are, the more complete is their 
isolation. No animal will ever be bred to the place where vicious- 
ness will hold large numbers together. No savage people have 
ever built a complex civilization, for the simple reason that 
savagery does not, in the very nature of things, hold its individual 
parts together. The gregarious in human life is teetotally opposed 
to the fighting instinct. The fighting instinct makes the com- 
munity impossible; you cannot fraternize with the man you are 
waiting to bite. 

The opposite to the herding instinct is that the lion becomes 
a. foe to his kind. He is not only cut off from community help, 
but he becomes opponent to each unit that should make the com- 
munity. If lions fought only the animals they eat they might 
win out; but fighting is fighting, and so they fight each other. He 
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not only stands alone, but he stands against all others. His very 
success increases his danger. He is the perfection of all faction- 
alists, for each is a faction in himself. The increase of his kind 
threatens to annihilate each. There comes a time when the fight- 
ing instinct threatens the perpetuation of the fighter in the animal 
world. 

All fighting empires have broken into fighting factions. 
Whatever the sword has built the sword has divided. He that 
“takes the sword” perishes by the sword. Savagery can settle 
no ethical question. Ethics are not matter of brawn, as every- 
body but a savage knows. The man is not right because he is the 
stronger brute. Many a defeated man has fought for the right, 
but the right was not defeated in his fall. Were the law of things 
otherwise God himself might be defeated. 

Empire building by the sword has been tried often enough 
for all but fools to know it cannot be done. If the autocrat was 
a divine product then thousands of men would be seeking him for 
their master, as the water seeks the sea. 

The question of weapons enters only into the time element; 
strength of jaw and sharpness of teeth may prolong the struggle, 
but in the world of God the aggressor always makes war on him- 
self, 

Savage things are slow breeders. Nature never gives opposite 
tendencies in fullness to the same creature. Where nature’s gifts 
differ there must be a better. Sheep cannot fight like lions; they 
breed better; that is their defense. The lion puts the question 
of his perpetuation into the field of brawn; sheep put the same 
question into the land of disposition and go on breeding. Vicious- 
ness strikes at the springs of life. The statement, in the book of 
Exodus, “Visiting the iniquity of the fathers upon the children 
unto the third and fourth generation of them that hate me; and 
showing mercy unto thousands of them that love me, and keep my 
commandments” is the statement of the fact that wrong shall not 
become permanent through breeding, but that right tends to per- 
petuate itself at the springs of life. Any other kind of a law at 
the source of life would put us in an immoral world. 

One of the facts of this war is that when it is over there 
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will be less human bodies for the savage German spirit to dwell 
in. That is the simple law of the jungle. But we must not forget 
the other fact: there will be more free men. Every time a man 
dies for freedom, two freed men take his place. That is the only 
way freedom can spread. It never seems to have dawned on men 
who dream of conquest by the sword, that what the Almighty has 
never tried is probably beyond the reach of man. The boy who 
looked into his father’s face and said, “You may make me, but 
you cannot make me want to,” had discovered that he was out of 
the reach of men. Suppose God should start this kaiser business, 
He might throw stars at the world, send battalions of unseen 
spirits against us, and he would succeed only in raising revolt 
in the moral world against himself. The whole idea of the mas- 
tery of others by force is false. It is against the constitution 
of the universe. No man was ever conquered by force. Millions 
have been won. Men have been captured, held, bound, but never 
mastered. 

Be it remembered that the lion and the man are enemies. If 
it be said that man is the fighter in this contest, we answer, the 
lion is the aggressor; he is aggression. This is a case where the 
higher defends himself against the lower. Failing to make friends 
with man, the lion meets his deadliest foe. The lion’s failure to 
link himself in friendship to man is his greatest loss. One can 
get along without a friend below himself; provided he has a friend 
above himself. Let him become domesticated—that is, cease to be 
a lion—and he shall become as common as dogs and cats. The 
lion must vacate that wonderful body before man can make peace 
with him. Man will never make friends with the lion. The lion 
is INCAPABLE of friendship with the animal above him—Man. 

One of the blasphemies of human life is the claim of friend- 
ship with God by men who have sought conquest by the sword. 
To see the hideousness of such a claim walk Christ through 
Belgium, as the German walked, breaking his plighted word, with 
all the infamy that has accompanied the kultured German. One’ 
finds no difficulty in seeing the Christ go to the help of the 
oppressed and giving his life for the saving of others. That is 
just what he did. And the world was never more Christian than 
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now. “Christianity failed.” Not yet, please God! Not while 
the manhood of the world is ready to meet the devil’s doctrine and 
drown it in their blood. No, the lion must become manly, or the 
man must become lionlike before they can be friends. God would 
have to become vicious to be “mit” the kaiser. God breaking 
his plighted word and ravishing a neighboring state? Impossible! 
The Germanic claim can become true only when the laws of the 
immutable world shall have been moved from the rock of eternal 
righteousness to the shifting sands of expediency. “Who can fight 
against God and prosper ?”’ 

When you move from the animal world into human history 
the Biter is always Bitten. “The Apeman of Java” is improved 
on by the “Piltdown” who came some thousands of years later; 
both are below the “Neanderthal” man who comes on the scene 
much later than either of them. The savage has always been 
giving away in the history of man. No message comes to us from 
the past with more perpetual sameness than the endeavor to lift 
man from savagery. The “Power that makes for righteous- 
ness” never changes. The supplanting of the savages of Western 
Europe by the “Cro-magons” was but an illustration of the law 
we have called the survival of the fittest. Nature shows that the 
fighting animal is not the fittest. History shows the same among 
men. The most savage races to-day are the races that are depart- 
ing. The law of nature, the trend of history, and the Eternal God 
are against the aggressor. Show me the most savage race and I 
will point out to you the “next” to go into oblivion. Wherever they 
are, the jungle of Africa, the bushes of Australia, Luzon or India, 
Borneo or Berlin, makes no difference to the operation of this 
law. The law of the universe is against the fighting animal, be 
he quadruped or biped. 

Turn to that world we have called Experience, that realm 
where the spiritual forces of life make themselves known to all of 
us, and you'll find a confirmation of these messages from nature 
and history. You have been wronged. It is not impossible for 
you to pray for the one who wronged you. Now wrong some one 
and, in the very nature of things, you cannot pray for him. Jesus 
taught the injured should pray for the one who did the wrong. 
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He also taught that the guilty could not pray. “If, therefore, 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there rememberest that 
thy brother hath ought against thee: leave there thy gift... 
first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gift.” Why did not Jesus tell the injured one to seek reconcilia- 
tion? Because being injured does not keep us from the Divine 
presence; but injuring does. The “woe” is to him by whom the 
offense comes. The personal spiritual loss is to the aggressor in 
wrongdoing. Belgium can pray for Germany and there would 
be nothing irreverent in her so doing. Germany cannot pray for 
Belgium; to pretend to is a blasphemy. The wrong done walls 
up the way to God. Belgium has lost much; Germany much 
more. Belgium, like a lamb, has been bitten, torn, and is bleed- 
ing. It is from German chops that innocent blood drips and far 
better be the bleeding lamb than know the spirit that animates 
the bloodstained beast. The “song of hate” does not injure those 
about whom it is sung; it is the singer who suffers. The “song” 
does not keep the listener from God; it makes his presence im- 
possible to the singer. Christ on the cross is far better circum- 
stanced than those who nailed him there. Every man has had 
proof of these things in his heart. When hurt you can pity and 
forgive. When you hurt you hurt yourself in hurting. 

If it be said that the lion and the lamb are but divergent 
types of one far off original source, we answer: The lion took the 
wrong road. God’s message in nature, history, and experience is: 
The brutal fails. The biter is always bitten. 
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THE PLACE OF TEACHING AND THE LITERATURE 
OF TEACHING IN CHRISTIAN ADVANCE 


Lixe the Jewish religion in the days of its ascendency Chris- 
tianity is preeminently a teaching religion. Vital Christianity 
is always and everywhere an educational force. Religious educa- 
tion is a major element in the total program of Christian advance. 
The achievements of Christianity are ultimately educational ac- 
complishments by means of which the educational life comes 
gradually to fuller, higher self-realization and to an experience 
of the life more abundant. In like manner the social order is 
advanced through intelligent cooperation of its individual and 
group units until a higher group experience is achieved in an 
improved environment. If this be true we have a right to expect: 
(1) that Jesus should by example and precept emphasize teach- 
ing; (2) that at every turning point in the history of the church, 
during every period of marked advance, we shall discover large 
emphasis upon the work of Christian teaching. “Jewish educa- 
tion by its consistent teaching of lofty monotheism and its em- 
phasis, sometimes incidental and sometimes outstanding, upon 
righteousness and holiness of life as a condition of participation 
in a future Messianic kingdom, prepared the way for the Chris- 
tian view of God and the world set forth in its original distinctness 
of outline and incomparable simplicity in the teachings of Jesus. 
The social inheritance of Jesus was religious and it was educa- 
tional. Jesus was more than a teacher; but he was a teacher first. 
To his contemporaries he appeared as a Jewish rabbi of excep- 
tional influence and popularity. He used the teaching methods 
of the rabbis; gathered about him, as they did, a group of chosen 
disciples (learners) whom he trained and taught more explicitly 
with a view to perpetuating through them his own influence and 
work. His followers called him Rabbi and Master, and the scribes 
and Pharisees conceded his popularity and power. He taught, 
as did the rabbis of the time, in the temple courts, in the syna- 
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gogue, in private, and on the public highway, as the exigencies 
of the case demanded. His textbook, so far as he used any, was 
the same as theirs; his form of speech (parable and connected 
discourse), manner of life, and methods of instruction were theirs, 
Yet into his message and method he put a new note of authority 
that challenged attention and inspired confidence. Breaking with 
the traditions of the past, he substituted for devotion to the letter 
of the law an interest in men, with boundless sympathy for their 
misfortunes, abiding faith in their worth and high destiny, and 
earnest solicitude for their regeneration and perfection. Where 
his contemporaries and even his own followers saw only ‘as in a 
glass, darkly,’ he saw clearly ; and his views of God and the world, 
of human life and human destiny have been cherished through 
the Christian centuries as a divine revelation vouchsafed the 
world in him.” (Article, “Religious Education,” International 
Students’ Bible Encyclopedia.) It is no wonder, therefore, that 
Christianity became a teaching religion. The division of labor 
in the apostolic church provided for teachers, both laymen and 
clergy, set apart for this specific task. The apostles considered 
their work to be largely that of teachers. The apostle Paul, in 
contemplating the rapidly increasing volume of early Christian 
literature, reminds Timothy that “every scripture inspired of 
God is also profitable for teaching.” Even the content and form 
of apostolic religious instruction is in part preserved for us in 
the books of the New Testament. The Master’s final commission 
to his disciples had been to teach all nations all things whatsoever 
he had commanded them. (Matthew 28. 19, 20.) With these 
words Jesus placed upon his disciples, and upon all who in the 
years and centuries to come were to carry on his work of establish- 
ing among men the kingdom of God, a life-long and a world-wide 
task of Christian education. Ever since then Christian educa- 
tion and the advance of the kingdom of God have gone hand in 
hand. 

In the early post-apostolic age, that first age of rapid ex- 
pansion of the church, converts from heathenism were prepared 
for admission into the Christian fellowship by prolonged instruc- 
tion in successive classes of Christian catechumenate. The re 
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markable progress made in the Christianization of Europe under 
Charlemagne was the direct result of his famous “Institutes,” 
aimed at thoroughly establishing religious instruction throughout 
his realm. In 801 and 802, for example, royal decrees were 
jssued making parents and godparents responsible for the instruc- 
tion of children in the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer. A royal 
decree of 804 provided that all laymen who were not able to repeat 
both were to fast and be scourged until qualified. The example 
of Charlemagne was followed by the church councils of this 
period. In 913 the Council of Mainz formally decreed : 


“In order that the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer be learned the 
clergy shall continually admonish all, punishing the delinquent by the 
imposition of fasts and scourgings. Moreover, parents shall send their 
children to school, either to the convents or to the presbyters outside, in 
order that they may properly learn the Catholic faith and be able in turn 
to teach others at home. He who cannot do otherwise may learn both in 
his mother tongue.” 


Similar decrees were passed by the Councils of Friaul, Rheims, 
and Tours. Councils of Tours and Rheims also decreed that 
clergy should preach in the language of the people and that 
bishops should translate their homilies, and instruction concern- 
ing the creed, the eternal blesseduess of the good and the eternal 
damnation of the wicked, into the dialect and idiom of the people. 
These decrees led to the institution of the first German Katechese 
under Louis I (the Pious), son of Charles the Great. The man- 
ner in which the Germans had been brought under the yoke of 
Christianity—whole tribes and clans being baptized “en masse” 
without any previous instruction and with no immediate change 
either in outward manner of life or in religious rites and practices 
—brought it about that the church for a long period gave first 
attention to the religious instruction of adults, only gradually 
realizing its obligations to children or the opportunities that the 
religious instruction of children offered for the spread and per- 
petuation of the faith. The religious instruction of adults was 
closely linked with the church confessional, to which, however, 
children were admitted at the age of seven, although in actual 
practice the age varied from seven to fourteen years. 
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Throughout the Reformation period the emphasis upon popv- 
lar religious instruction is very clear and the historical data more 
abundant, due to the invention of printing. The Reformation 
leaders, both in England and on the continent, with a few note 
worthy exceptions, were schoolmen, many of them schoolmasters, 
The Reformation on the European continent was prepared for 
by a long process of education. Rather, it resulted from such a 
process extending back over more than a century. But this edu- 
cational preparation is frequently overlooked, more especially 
because of the stimulating effect which the Reformation in turn 
had upon popular religious instruction, as witnessed more par- 
ticularly by various church and school ordinances passed and 
measurably enforced by cities, provinces, and kingdoms, by the 
expansion of the curriculum of instruction and the production 
of a teaching literature. In this revival of religious instruction 
children were not overlooked. The Reformation leaders demanded 
that children be taught the fundamentals of the Christian faith. 
Many of the textbooks in religious instruction of this period grew 
out of actual experience, and these and others were intended either 
wholly or in part for use in teaching children. The church in 
many places introduced regular religious instruction, especially 
for children, under the name of “Kinderlehre.” Most of the early 
school ordinances, many of which are contained in the church 
ordinances of the period, provided for some religious instruction 
in the schools. Another example of this emphasis on Christian 
teaching coincident with religious progress is found in the early 
New England colonies. The founders of Plymouth, for example, 
professed the Calvinistic doctrine as taught in the English church 
at Geneva. Their pastor, in his Appendix to the Six Christian 
Principles of Rev. William Perkins, enumerates the five offices 
of the ministry of the church as follows: 


“The pastor, to whom is given the gift of wisdom for exhortation. 
The teacher, to whom is given the gift of knowledge for doctrine. The 
governing elder, who is to rule with diligence. The deacon, who is to 
administer the holy treasure with simplicitie. The widow, or deaconesse, 
who is to attend the sick and impotent with compassion and cheerfulnesse. 
Chosen by the church whereof they are members for the present, and 
to which they are to administer.” 
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In Massachusetts Bay Colony John Cotton was chosen to the 
position of ordained teacher evidently at Newton. His election 
and ordination are described as follows: 


“Cotton is elected teacher of the congregation, and ordained, by 
imposition of the hands of the presbytery, in this manner: 1. He was 
chosen by all the congregation testifying their consent by erection of 
hands. Then Mr. Wilson, the pastor, demanded of himself if he did ac- 
cept of that call. He paused, and then spake to this effect: ‘That howso- 
ever he knew himself unworthy and unsufficient for that place, yet having 
observed all the passages of God’s providence (which he reckoned up in 
particular) in calling him to it he could not but accept it.’ Then the 
pastor and the two elders laid their hands upon his head, and the pastor 
prayed, and then taking off their hands laid them on again, and, speak- 
ing to him by his name, they did thenceforth design him to the said 
office in the name of the Holy Ghost, and did give him the charge of 
the congregation, and thereby endue with the gifts fit for his office, and 
lastly did bless him.” 


In 1645 Thomas Hooker writes concerning five separate and dis- 
tinct offices in the church thus distinguished between the pastor 
and the teacher, or Doctour in Ecclesia, as he is called: 


“The duty of the pastor is to work upon the will and the affections 
by savoury, powerful applications of truth and exhortation, to lay open 
the loathsome nature of sinne, and to let in the terror of the Lord upon 
the conscience, to quicken, strengthen, and encourage the soul in every 
holy word and work.” 


As contrasted with this the duties of the Doctour in Ecclesia are 
described as follows: 


“That wherein he shares in common with the pastor is, that they 
have both of them authority and right from Christ to consecrate and to 
administer the sacraments... . 

(1) “The aim and scope of the doctour is to inform the judgment, and 
to help forward the work of illumination, in the mind and understand- 
MS 2 2 6 

“To dwell upon the interpretation of the text, so far as the diffi- 
culty and intricacie thereof may require, and to clear it to the capacity 
of the meanest. 

(2) “To him it appertaines to lay down a Platforme of wholesome 
words, and to deliver the fundamental! points of Christian faith, the 
principles of Religion, and the maine pillars of truth, which may under- 
prop our apprehensions, that they may not be carried aside with every 
winde of doctrine. 

(3) “To him it belongs to handle such controversies as are on foot, 
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and doe arise betwixt the church and adversaries of the Truth, to state 
them clearly, strongly and solidly, to confute them out of the Word, etc.” 


The same distinction in function is made in answers given by the 
colonists to a list of questions sent by clergymen in England to the 
colonists in Massachusetts: “Question 22” was answered as fol- 
lows: 

“Pastor and teacher have various duties in common, both preach by 
way of doctrine and application, and administer the seals. Still there is 
a difference between them. The teacher ‘is principally to attend upon 
points of knowledge and doctrine, though not without application,’ and 
therefore his work is thus expressed: ‘Let him attend on teaching’; but 


the pastor’s principal duty is to preach on ‘points of practice, though not 
without doctrine,’ and hence his work is ‘to attend on exhortations.’” 


A careful reading of the religious educational history of colonial 
New England will show this plan of pastor-teacher supervision 
of the parish to have been the common practice, if not the univer- 
sal, continuing well into the eighteenth century. The “ordained 
teacher” of this period thus becomes the early present-day director 
of religious education. 

When we come to the period within which fall the beginnings 
of the early Sunday school movement both in England and 
America we discover that the emphasis upon Christian teaching, 
which the movement represents, synchronizes in point of time 
with a popular revival of religion much wider in extent and in 
influence than the Wesleyan movement which constituted its most 
outstanding manifestation. The attention paid to the religious 
instruction of children and to the Sunday school by the Wesleyan 
fellowship in America, however, well exemplifies the educational 
emphasis that characterized the religious advance of this period. 
When the Methodist Episcopal Church was organized in Balti- 
more Sunday schools already existed among the Methodist so- 
cieties, especially in centers of population. The book of Disci- 
pline, 1784, and the 1787, Section X XVI, contain this question 
and answer: 

“Question: What shall we do for the rising generation? 
“Answer: 1. Where there are ten children, whose parents are in s0- 


ciety, meet them an hour once a week; but where this is impracticable, 
meet them once in two weeks. 
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“2. Procure our Instructions [Textbook on Instructions for Children] 
for them, and let all who can, read and commit them to memory. 
“3. Explain and impress them upon their hearts.” 


In the Conference Minutes for 1790 we find the first official 
reference to the Sunday school. 


Question: “What can be done in order to instruct poor children, 
white and black, to read?” 

Answer: “Let us labor, as the heart and soul of one man, to estab- 
lish Sunday schools in or near the place of public worship. Let persons 
be appointed by the bishops, elders, deacons, or preachers, to teach, gratis, 
all that will attend and have a capacity to learn, from six o’clock in 
the morning till ten, and from two o’clock in the afternoon till six, where 
it does not interfere with public worship. The council shall compile a 
proper school-book, to teach them learning and piety.” 


In 1796 the following footnote appears in the Minutes: 


“The proper education of children is of exceeding great moment 
to the welfare of mankind. About one-half of the human race are under 
the age of sixteen, and may be considered, the infants excepted, as 
capable of instruction. The welfare of the states and countries in which 
they live, and, what is infinitely more, the salvation of their souls, do, 
under the grace and providence of God, depend in a considerable degree 
upon their education. But, alas! the great difficulty lies in finding men 
and women of genuine piety as instructors. Let us, however, endeavor 
to supply these spiritual defects. In towns, we may, without difficulty, 
meet the children weekly, and in the plantations advise and pray with 
them every time we visit their houses: Nay, in the country, if we give 
notice that at such a time we shal] spend an hour or two in such a house 
with those children who shall attend, many of the neighbors will esteem 
it a privilege to send their children to us at the time appointed.” 


A special resolution passed by the Conference of 1824 reads: 


“That as far as practicable, it shall be the duty of every preacher 
of a circuit or station to obtain the names of the children belonging to 
his congregations, to form them into classes, for the purpose of giving 
them religious instruction, to instruct them regularly himself, as much 
as his other duties will allow, to appoint a suitable leader (teacher) for 
each class, who shall instruct them in his absence, and to leave his suc- 
cessor a correct account of each class thus formed, with the name of its 
leader.” 


There is no doubt that the records of other denominations 
for this same period would show much the same emphasis upon 
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religious instruction, especially of children. That this emphasis 
on Christian teaching was general is attested by the growth of 
the Sunday school movement. Meanwhile in 1791 there had been 
organized in Philadelphia “The First Day or Sunday School 
Society,” which in 1816 became the American Sunday School 
Union, after which time Sunday school progress in America 
closely paralleled that in England. The Quarterly Register of 
the American Educational Society for 1830 contains a summary 
statement of Sunday school progress. According to this summary, 
which is based upon the reports of various Sunday school so- 
cieties, the enrollment (as of 1828) was as follows: 


Sunpay ScHoot ENROLLMENT, 1828 


Schools Teachers Scholars 
9,243 92,866 922,282 
5,901 52,663 349,202 





15,141 145,529 1,271,504 


Periods of progress in the history of the Christian church 
have without exception been times of serious educational en- 
deavor, including especially the religious instruction of children. 
And emphasis upon Christian teaching in turn has resulted in 
the more rapid growth and expansion of the church. It remains 
to be noted that the present is likewise a period of marked reli- 
gious educational emphasis in the work of the Christian Church. 
There is today in the Protestant Christian churches of North 
America a rapidly growing company of men and women who 
have faith in the training of youth as an effective means of ex- 
tending the Kingdom. They constitute, as it were, a teaching 
fellowship of kindred spirits, having common problems, responsi- 
bilities, and privileges as coworkers in the field of Christian educa- 
tion. They believe that evangelism implies nurture and is incom- 
plete without long-continued patient training in Christian con- 
duct. More than three million Sunday school pupils and teachers 
in America last year (1917) pursued closely graded courses of 
study. The combined total circulation of the religious educational 
literature known as Sunday school publications was approxi- 
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mately 30,000,000, thus exceeding the total enrollment of the 
Sunday schools by more than thirty-three and one third per cent. 
Who will question, or who can measure, the power for righteous 
ness and the aid to every cause of reform and of human better- 
ment represented by these forces ? 

In the missionary enterprise of the churches likewise the 
work of Christian teaching today occupies a deserved place of first 
importance. Except the ministry of healing performed by the 
medical missionary and the Christian hospital, no other depart- 
ment or part of the work of the Christian church in pagan lands 
has made so favorable or so lasting an impression upon the non- 
Christian mind as that made by Christian education. None has 
been more influential in the social and industrial transformation 
and regeneration of backward races. But what is more important, 
the hope of the future, the achievement and the character of the 
world democracy, for which we so diligently pray, hinges ulti- 
mately upon the program of Christian education that can be suc- 
cessfully carried out on a world-wide scale and in the spirit of an 
all-inclusive human brotherhood. 

Ours is a shaken world today, a world whose political, social, 
and religious foundations are rapidly slipping away. It is a 
world heavily burdened with debt. The annual interest on the 
combined war debts of all the belligerent nations already exceeds 
the normal total annual income of these nations from all sources. 
It is a world bowed in suffering and in sorrow; and yet a world 
revealing marvelous new capacities, strength of endurance, power 
of recuperation, unrealized and undreamt of before. It is a 
world in revolution against every form of autocratic power, which 
is at the same time teachable, inquiring, and responsive, waiting 
for leadership, with its face set toward the sunrise of a new day 
of hope and opportunity. The imperative call is for trained 
Christian leadership. Such leadership is needed in the far East, 
now plastic after long centuries of closed doors. The mass move- 
ment in India is a result of Christian education, and depends for 
its proper fruitage upon Christian education; in Africa, where 
the question whether the ideals of Christianity or of Mohamme- 
danism shall rule must be settled within half a generation; in 
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Latin America, to the south of us, where a fine spirit of modern 
democracy is shaking off the fetters of a benighted ecclesiasticism, 
reaching out for the higher moral and spiritual standards of a 
democratic Christianity; and in Europe, also, where Russia, 
France, Italy, the Balkan States, and even the Central Empires 
and Turkey are shot through with a hunger for a new and higher 
form of life and human government. 

So much for the place of religious education in Christian 
advance. What place has the teaching literature of the church 
held in its program of advance? What place does it hold to- 
day ? 

One very interesting and important factor in every religious- 
educational advance which Christian history records is the large 
volume of teaching literature that each period has produced, and 
which in every case has served both as a medium of promotion and 
as the means of perpetuating its net results. The Old and New 
Testaments were such bodies of literature, and the Christian 
centuries before the invention of printing are not without other 
notable illustrations. Thus, in the homilarium prepared at his 
request, Charlemagne exhorts the clergy to diligent study of the 
Bible. The enthusiasm which this royal interest in the Scrip- 
tures awakened is reflected in two literary gems of the period, 
the Low Saxon Heliand, a story of the life of Christ in verse, 
and Offried’s Old High German Book of the Gospels, a poetical 
paraphrase of the gospel story. To this period also belongs the 
production on an extensive scale of textbooks of instruction known 
as “Buss- und Beichtbiicher,” dealing with the art of conducting 
the confessional and prepared for the clergy. Some of these 
books were written in the form of question and answer, later the 
distinguishing characteristic of the catechism of which they were 
the forerunners. The religious instruction of the confessional 
at first included only the insistence upon a verbal knowledge of 
the Creed and the Lord’s Prayer plus an explanation of the seven 
unpardonable sins. To these were subsequently added, as memory 
requirements, the Ave Maria and the Ten Commandments as 
subject matter for explanation and exhortation. In the period 
just preceding the Reformation we find the teaching literature 
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of the church rapidly increasing. No less than ninety-eight sepa- 
rate editions of the Latin Bible and fourteen editions of the com- 
plete German Bible were in existence in the late fifteenth century. 
Sebastian Brandt, in his “Narrenschifft” (Fool’s Boat), com- 
plains, 

“All lands now hold the holy Word— 

For the soul’s good ’tis daily heard— 

The Bible, guide to sacred lore, 

And other good books many more, 


Until with wonder I do pause 
That none should profit from this cause.” 


Geffcken, in his Fifteenth Century Catechisms, describes in de- 
tail three types of pre-Reformation catechisms with many concrete 
illustrations. An examination of these reveals clearly the fact 
that Luther was familiar both with the Catholic catechisms and 
with those of the pre-Reformation Protestant groups: the Mora- 
vian Brethren, the Waldenses, and the Hussites. To these in 
large measure can be traced both the form and the content of 
Luther’s catechisms. 

It is only fair to remind ourselves that the immediate effect 
of the Reformation upon existing schools and upon education in 
general was detrimental. This was not due to the Reformation 
leaders’ lack of interest in education or any failure on their part 
to emphasize its importance, but to the undermining of the au- 
thority of the church which thus far had been the principal 
sponsor of education. Thus Erasmus complained, “Wherever 
this Lutheranism spreads there the schools perish.” Luther him- 
self appealed to the city magistrates of all the German cities, 
earnestly exhorting them to establish and maintain Christian 
schools, and one of his ablest sermons he devoted to an exhorta- 
tion to the clergy that they admonish the people to send their 
children to school. The immediate effect of the Reformation 
upon religious instruction, on the other hand, was more encourag- 
ing, largely because the leaders of the Reformation of necessity 
gave immediate personal attention to the proper preparation of 
applicants for intelligent and worthy participation in the Sacra- 
ments of the Church. This attention to the proper religious in- 
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struction of adults was promptly transferred also to children, 
The successful prosecution of the work required teaching litera- 
ture and a period of rapid production of textbooks of Christian 
instruction followed. A list of more than a score of these text- 
books, issued between the time when Luther nailed his memorable 
theses on the church door at Wittenberg, in 1517, to the date of 
the publication of his shorter catechism, 1529, includes the fol- 
lowing, which were widely introduced and used: 


Luther’s “Short Explanation of the Ten Commandments,” and intended 
for the instruction of adults (1518). 

“Brief form for Understanding the Paternoster,” for young children 
in the Christian faith (1519). 

“Prayer Booklet,” issued in many succeeding editions and recom- 
mended for the religious instruction of children (1522ff.). 

“Children’s Questions” of the Moravian Brethren appeared in German 
in 1822 and subsequently in many and modified editions. 

Melanchthon’s “Handbook—How one should hold children to the 
Scriptures and to the Creed” (1523). A most important textbook, widely 
used both in home and school. Contents: (a) Exhortation to children; 
(b) alphabet (large and small), vowels, consonants, diphthongs; (e) se- 
lected Bible passages; (f) wise sayings from classic authors; (g) prayers 
(1523). 

Toltz’s “Handbook for Young Christians”—the product of the author's 
own schoolroom experience in regular religious instruction at Plauen. 
Contents: (a) The divine power of the Christian life; (b) Christian con- 
duct; (c) the Christian Church; (d) Christian freedom; (e) right wor- 
ship; (f) the word of God; (g) the kingdom of God; (h) summary of 
holy Scriptures. 

Agricola’s “Elements Pietatis Concesta,” German and Latin editions, 
many and popular. Contents: Four articles (omitting baptism) explained 
in expositional form. 


The history of the development of the Lutheran and Reformed 
(Heidelberg) catechisms to the middle of the eighteenth century 
is given in Langemack’s History of Catechisms, and in Mitteilun- 
gen der Gesellschaft fiir deutsche Erziehung und Schulgeschichte. 

The earliest rapid growth of teaching-literature in America 
accompanied the development of the Sunday school movement. 
The same report quoted above, from the Quarterly Register of 
the American Educational Society, contains also a tabulation of 
circulation of Sunday school publications, and shows, in addition 
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to spelling books, picture cards, record books, etc., the following 


list : 
PUBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN SuNDAY ScHooL UNron, 1828 


Teachers’ Guide 

Teachers’ Manual 

Sunday school magazines 

Youth’s Friend (small magazine) 


Testaments 
Judson’s Questions 
Other publications 


Adding to this number those printed under separate church aus- 
pices (Episcopalian, Methodist, and other churches) the ratio 


between Sunday school enrollment and the circulation of Sunday 
school literature compares favorably with that of the present day. 
Today, with a Sunday school enrollment of between eighteen and 
nineteen millions, the total combined circulation of Sunday 
school publications (exclusive of Bibles, hymn books, picture 
eards, charts, and requisites—the circulation of lesson publica- 
tions, textbooks, and story papers, etc.) for North America alone 
is variously estimated at from 30,000,000 to 35,000,000. The 
Encyclopedia of Sunday Schools gives the total annual circula- 
tion (as distinguished from circulation per issue) for seventeen 
denominational and four independent publishers (1914) as 348,- 
149,040; of this total 128,506,464 copies deal with lesson exposi- 
tions and 220,062,576 copies are story papers. These figures do 
not include the graded lessons or teacher training textbooks, num- 
bering perhaps between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 copies per year. 

The American Newspaper Annual and Directory lists Sun- 
day school periodicals under class and trade journals, and in- 
cludes one hundred and fifty-nine with a combined circulation of 
more than fifteen millions. Textbooks for pupils and teachers 
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would likewise come under the head of class or professional publi- 
cations. This classification suggests the character of service ren- 
dered by modern Sunday school publications within the classes 
or groups that constitute their respective constituencies. A good 
trade journal molds professional opinion and determines practice, 
The teaching-literature of the church shapes religious convictions 
and determines religious ideals. In the aggregate more than one 
fourth of the population of the United States read or study this 
literature regularly, and its influence both actual and potential 
may be regarded as being measurably proportionate. Considering 
the importance of religious education for the period of social 
reconstruction that is immediately before us, the production of 
this literature, its planning, its creation, its promotion, and dis- 
tribution constitute a field of strategic opportunity for the exercise 
of Christian statesmanship of a high order. This is true for 
America. It is infinitely more true for other countries in which 
as yet no such body of teaching-literature exists, and where the 
program of Christian advance must wait on its appearance. 


Wig Baye 





Peace, War, and Morals 


PEACE, WAR, AND MORALS 


Wag is often the occasion for the development of spiritual 
forces. In spite of the devastation which war produces—and the 
moral devastation may be greater than the physical—it fosters 
certain nobler elements of character. Loyalty, obedience, courage, 
sacrifice, these are the virtues of the soldier. To them chivalrous 
feeling may be added and, when the combat lapses, compassion 
for the suffering. In many wars these are the normal accom- 
paniments of the conflict. In a smaller number the finer phases 
of the struggle are reinforced by conscious purpose directed toward 
spiritual ends. The issue concerns religious freedom, let us say, 
or the independent rights of nations, or resistance to unbridled 
tyranny, or the deliverance of the slave. And so it lifts men’s 
souls above motives of the physical order to that higher sphere in 
which the spirit finds itself at home. The present conflict of the 
nations forms an intermediate case. ‘As material considerations 
prompted the beginning of the war, so they have not ceased to 
influence its development. And it cannot be said that these lower 
motives have been entirely confined to either set of parties to the 
conflict. Nevertheless the higher gains upon the lower. The 
nobler aspects of the crisis come out with increasing clearness 
as the struggle goes on. The prolongation of the war, the con- 
tinuance of the world’s agony have served to purify men’s minds 
from the taint of the old order. In time of mortal battle one 
chief result so far has been to emphasize that realm of which 
mankind was losing its clear vision in a period of peace. At first 
it was not evident that this would be the outcome. The occasions 
of the conflict were sufficiently sordid. Nations chafed under 
the stress of racial competition.. Economic rivalry created, or in- 
tensified, national antipathies. The assassination of a prince and 
princess fanned the tinder into flame. Nevertheless the early days 
of actual warfare brought the higher issues before the conscience 
of the world. Already it had seemed that the nations were divid- 
ing into classes, one group resolved on battle, the other seeking 
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to adjust the crisis without a resort to arms. Now the armie 
mobilize and begin their march. Immediately new questions force 
themselves into the foreground: neutral rights and neutral obliga- 
tions; respect for treaties and for international compacts; the 
claims of the helpless, the weak, the unprotected in face of vic. 
torious and implacable foes; nay, the rights of humanity and 
civilization imperiled by a conflict remarkable at once because 
of its magnitude and for the ferocity with which it has been waged 
in Christian Europe nineteen centuries after the life of our Lord. 
And such factors have supplied the note of the whole struggle. 
As the war goes on unprecedented physical endeavor staggers the 
imagination of man, destruction unknown before casts a shadow 
even over those nations which, remote in distance or of other 
political allegiance, take no part in the actual combat. But noth- 
ing characterizes the conflict more distinctly, nothing more sharply 
differentiates it from the “world wars” of earlier times, than the 
influence which the “imponderables” exert alike on the course of 
the struggle and over the judgment passed upon it by the opinion 
of mankind. The physical upheaval has for its basis a conflict 
of ideals of the spiritual type. 

The extent of the catastrophe, once more, and the state of 
opinion at the outbreak of the war brought these questions to our 
notice in their broadest possible forms, Before the war generous 
minds were busy with the ideals of peace. To many it appeared 
unthinkable that armed conflict could ever again sweep over the 
civilized world. Local struggles there might be, and fighting in 
savage or half-civilized lands, but never could another general war 
break out among the greater European nations or the enlightened 
peoples of the western hemisphere. The promise of enduring 
peace, indeed, was less reliable than enthusiastic reformers were 
inclined to believe. Even then the attentive observer of European 
affairs discerned signs of danger on the political horizon, while 
the general safeguards of peace proved singularly fragile when- 
ever the attempt was made to formulate them into definite enact- 
ments. Arbitral agreements were of necessity drawn vague and 
hesitant in order to secure for them some approach to general 
acceptance. It was easier to create international courts than to 
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make them function. When causes were brought before these 
tribunals their decisions depended on the good faith of the con- 
tending parties, for the courts themselves possessed no sanctions 
wherewith to enforce their decrees, Nevertheless the spirit of 
concord seemed stronger than at any previous time. If war was 
still possible, though European affairs gave ground for concern, 
the condemnation of war as a means of settling international dis- 
putes was spreading, the thought of battle with its attendant suf- 
fering produced increasing horror in the minds of men, the long- 
ing for peace, for lasting friendship among the nations had never 
been so earnest, and in practice the movement to insure it was 
advancing in many lands. 

The disappointment of these hopes produced results of a 
twofold kind. The extent of our disillusion corresponded to our 
misunderstanding of earlier conditions. But the horror of the 
present situation intensified our opposition to warlike principles 
until certain pacifists went so far as to maintain—or to develop— 
their doctrine of its uttermost extreme. For these reformers the 
resort to arms represents the ultimate evil; the use of force, even 
to repel invasion or to rescue the victims of aggression, the cardinal 
sin of nations. The duty of preventing war, they argue, out- 
strips all other obligations. Not only are life, and property, and 
national honor to be sacrificed to this, but the deliverance of 
invaded neutrals, the defense of international agreements, the 
maintenance of law are all of lesser worth than the preservation 
of the peace. In the confident judgment of such thinkers the 
maintenance of peace takes precedence even of the duty to defend 
the moral order on which society in its civilized form of necessity 
is based.’ Or, at least, they urge, this order must be defended by 
other than violent means. The appeal to arms implies an abandon- 
ment of the ethical attitude, a return to the antimoral position 
which it has become the aim of good men to destroy. Hence it 
is always illegitimate. Force must be met by the use of moral 
weapons, never by the employment of force itself. 

The spirit of these extremists is often worthy of respect, the 
content of their doctrine has commanded less acceptance. Under 
the pressure of the war—which most of the nations feel, while 
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the others fear it threatening at their doors—men have been 
brought into more direct touch with actual conditions; they have 
learned that ideal aims cannot be attained by the neglect of facts, 
Generous minds had believed the world ready for the disbanding 
of armies, the disappearance of war, the advent of the era of 
universal brotherhood. The logic of events has taught us that this 
faith was founded on a dream. The nations seemed about to enter 
on a state of grace. Instead, since August, 1914, they have shown 
themselves bound in hardened sin from which deliverance is possi- 
ble only through insistence on the severe but salutary provisions 
of the law. Whatever the ideal—and as it seems, alas! the distant 
—future may have in store, present ills require active treatment 
not only in order to security, but that the disease itself may be 
cured. So much has of late become clear to the majority of think- 
ing men. What fewer minds perceive is that these historical 
conditions imply permanent tendencies which must be reckoned 
with in the endeavor to bring about a nobler order of affairs. For 
war is not the reflex of evil without motive. In modern civilized 
societies it is rarely possible for rulers, maddened by the lust for 
blood, to drag their peoples into battle. And, however the re 
sponsibilities for the present struggle be finally appraised, it is 
already a matter of record that the evil spirit was conjured into 
action by inducements which, within limits, are legitimate and 
correct. Economic policy is not inherently reprehensible, even 
as competition for private gain; in the form of governmental care 
for the welfare of the citizens it may be ennobled by the spirit of 
effort for the common good. National ambition cannot always be 
accounted evil. On the contrary, struggles for national independ- 
ence or racial unity have furnished some of the finest chapters in 
later modern history. These considerations, moreover, lead thought 
further back. Individuals and nations both are moved by egoistic 
impulses and possess their separate rights. The fact that in either 
case the exigencies of competition give rise to conflicting interests, 
or the further fact that the tension may issue in clashes of a violent 
type, should not blind us to the naturalness of self-regarding 
action nor to its legitimacy and permanence—unless and until 
the millennium shall have been attained. Law and its sanctions 
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exist to control such tendencies, to curb them when they overstep 
due bounds. The temptation to ignore them, to believe that they 
can be destroyed by exclusive attention to their opposites, leads 
to disaster in individual, in social, in international life. 

The error here repeats a familiar fallacy. It involves the 
attempt to ignore conditions which can be met alone by overcoming 
them. For mastery it seeks to substitute denial. In the present 
instance it is possible to call the adversary by various names. In 
one aspect of the case, it is the physical confronting and opposing 
the ethical forces in the world and human life. From another 
point of view the natural and the spiritual may be contrasted, or 
the mechanical and the spiritual, or the selfish and the social 
tendencies of the age. But in whatsoever way the matter may 
be stated, recognition of all the data is essential to the handling 
of the case. It is possible to neglect the physical forces, but they 
remain in being to wreck a sterner vengeance since no account has 
been taken of facts which must at last be faced. If men will 
refuse to recognize the natural, the mechanical, the individual, in 
order to exalt the spiritual, it is open to them to do so—in words; 
at least they can in this way succeed for a time. In the end no 
speech will avail to obscure the irrepressible issue. And this is 
the fate which has overtaken the dogmatic pacifists. Until the 
tempest broke they induced themselves, and they persuaded others, 
to assume the existence of a millennial order of affairs. Outside 
Europe, indeed, and notably in the United States, they were able 
to give their doctrines a color of reason for more than two years 
and a half after the outbreak of the war. At length the doctrine 
has been submerged as by a flood. From predicting the impossi- 
bility of war its defenders moved on to deprecation of the war 
which had begun. As the struggle developed phases of peculiar 
brutality they enlarged on the inherent evils of the military spirit, 
which, as they still contended, can be exorcised by moral means 
and by moral means alone. When moral measures failed other 
expedients were favored: diplomatic pressure, the rupture of 
international relations, armed neutrality, and the like. From the 
beginning, until the general rejection of their teachings, the effort 
ran to avoid the admission of the brute facts; or, if these must be 
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acknowledged, to minimize them; or, when minimizing failed, to 
urge any and every method of meeting the crisis except that 
resolute grapple with it which alone contains the promise of suc- 
cess. The most striking evidence of the broader truth has been 
supplied by the war itself. At first the Allies took up arms to 
resist unjustified aggression. In a flash, when the summons came, 
men realized that, although spiritual issues were at stake, the 
defense of western civilization demanded the use of physical 
weapons, The struggle, indeed, has proved long and arduous, 
For weary months and years the issue has hung in the balance. 
Once more—as in other critical periods of history—men have had 
to learn anew to live by faith alone. And still the champions of 
force have not been conquered. In the eastern theater of war 
they have beaten down their adversaries. In the west the new 
campaign is big with the fate of both the European and the west- 
ern continent. The triumph, on the other hand, of the ethical 
spirit has already begun. In whatsoever way the struggle of the 
nations may be concretely ended, it is impossible thus early to 
mistake the verdict of the general conscience. Here may be seen 
one real gain issuing from the great disaster which has overtaken 
European civilization. It is not too much to say, even now the 
conclusion may be hazarded, that a new step forward has been 
taken in the moral evolution of the world. As never before man- 
kind has learned to judge the acts of nations by the standards of 
moral fitness. In ways and to a degree hitherto unknown civiliza- 
tion—aye, and peoples beyond the confines of the older culture— 
have condemned the statecraft which overrides or which denies 
the moral law. If physical power and brutality should conquer 
in the present conflict—which God forbid !—the establishment of 
justice and righteousness would be retarded, fresh struggles might 
well be necessary to realize the ethical advance, but even in such 
case the gain would be considerable. For it is evident that a new 
insistence is to be placed on duty in international affairs. 

So the question presses whether this result could have been 
accomplished without resort to arms. Could ethical values have 
been sustained without the physical support? Suppose that 
Belgium, shrinking from her heroic resolve, had allowed the 
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enemy to pour like an unhindered flood into northern France; 
assume that England had faltered on the day when her honor 
and her security combined to summon her to battle—is it probable 
that in this case the ethical factor would now be uppermost in 
our thought concerning international affairs? Or would aggres- 
sion have attained the speedy victory which it looked for when 
it embarked on the adventure for which it had so long prepared ¢ 
The answers to such questions cannot in the nature of things be 
certain. But, tested by all the standards of probability, these 
receive their sure replies. The ethical view has gained because 
brave men have turned to physical weapons in its defense. Not 
by denying the physical order, but by making it subservient to 
the moral, have the heroes of these years of devastating war won 
a forward step in the evolution of mankind. Venturing their lives 
upon the issue, they have maintained a principle of inestimable 
worth. By their labors and their sacrifice they have brought new 
proof that the moral order is supreme. 
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FROM MY PARSONAGE WINDOWS 


Tue viewpoint and the point of view may sound as alike as 
tweedledee and tweedledum, but there are times when they differ 
entirely. Sometimes the point of view is a real place, say, for 
instance, Mount Marcy, while the viewpoint is, like Boston, a 
mere “state of mind,” and as such has its limitations and is sub- 
ject to wind and weather and the digestion. Once I was very 
nearly trapped into an argument with a very learned Latin pro- 
fessor as to the correct time and place for either expression. Since 
then, whenever in company with people who enjoyed splitting 
hairs, I have cautiously abstained from either phrase, and when 
necessity arose, expressed my sentiments from the plebeian stand- 
point of “seein’ things.” 

Where we see and what we see are closely related, and have 
more to do with how we see than they’ve any business to have. 
We are such materialists that our points of view are apt to govern 
our viewpoints, which is a direct reversal of the proper order of 
things. All doctors and all philanthropists have to reckon with 
this perversity of ours. If our appetites fail, and our spirits drop 
below zero, and the world no longer has any allurement, the doctor 
at once prescribes a change of scenery, and, if we have the price, 
we hasten to pack our trunks for somewhere. If the denizens 
of the crowded city districts show signs of unruliness or anemia 
the philanthropist urges a change in environment, Nevertheless 
there is disease and naughtiness everywhere. Doubtless there are 
some very interesting psychological reasons why our viewpoints are 
colored by our points of view, but they do not appear with my par- 
sonage windows as the prospective. Only the confirmed optimist 
and one of long standing could take up her abode on an ashheap 
and remain cheerful. The Mrs. Wiggses of the Cabbage Patch and 
the Marthas by the Day read very well in fiction, but we do not 
often meet them in real life. The views from our windows have 
full as much to do with our viewpoints of life as have our dinners. 

My first impressions of the town where I now reside were 
made from the kitchen windows of the parsonage. They were 
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not satisfactory—neither impressions nor windows. The latter 
I camouflaged with glazed paper; the impressions—well, they 
improved after a time even from that point of view. On one side 
was a drab wooden wall which shut out light and air. No one 
with any regard for the Golden Rule ought ever to indulge his 
taste in drabs and browns when his house sidles up to his neigh- 
bor’s. If he cannot afford white paint he should use some shade 
of canary or even rose pink, remembering that his neighbor has 
to bask in the reflected light of next door’s color scheme. From 
the other window the prospect was even more dreary. A dirty 
back street, a dingy saloon flapping two faded dilapidated Ameri- 
can flags, an unpainted one-story shack by the window of which 
an unwashed, fierce-looking little foreigner plied his cobbling, 
and—as a fitting background for all this squalor—the canal bank 
decorated with tin cans and other unlovely discard. It was a 
sure-enough sight to make an angel weep, let alone a mere home- 
sick woman with no sign of a wing anywhere. It did seem as 
though nobody could make a sunshine cake in that kitchen even 
if eggs were only ten cents a dozen. 

But something happened. According to Mrs. Wiggs, “Pears 
like something nice always happens if you wait long enough.” 
One morning a great glowing spot appeared on the brown wall of 
the kitchen. Plainly something was being reflected from the out- 
side. A glance over the glazed sash revealed a miracle. The 
despised canal bank had blossomed as a dandelion: 

“Dear common flower that grows beside the dusty way, 
Such gold as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 
Through the primeval hush of Indian seas, 
Nor wrinkled the lean brow of age to rob the heart of ease. 
*Tis the Spring’s largess, which she scatters now 
To rich and poor alike with lavish hand, 
Though most hearts never understand 


To take it at God’s value, but pass by 
The offered wealth with unrewarded eye.” 


There it was, a carpet of green and gold rejoicing in the warm 
June sunlight and sending its lovely glow to brighten my somber 
kitchen. Who would have dreamed the old canal bank held the 
potentials of so much cheerful beauty! 
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To the dandelion patch we owe another discovery. We could 
not very well look at it without seeing our neighbor, the little 
Italian cobbler. Under his grimy coat of leather grease he carried 
a wonderful father heart. Such tenderness, love, and patience 
as he had for his three bambinos you do not often see. They 
played on the steps of the little shop most of the day and seemed 
to have a perfect mania for tumbling off on the slate sidewalk. It 
was almost as if they did it on purpose to bring their father to 
the rescue, and he always came—never impatiently, but with lov- 
ing caresses and soothing words. There was a suggestion in it 
of the divine Fatherhood whose love never fails the stumbling 
children of earth. 

We got into the habit of looking out of the kitchen windows, 
for, as a juvenile member of the family said, “There’s no telling 
what we may see that’s really lovely.” Sure enough, another 
thing of beauty came to light, and in the last place where it was 
expected: at the back of the saloon! There had never been any- 
thing more decorative there than beer kegs. But a vine which did 
duty as a screen for back-door patrons mutinied in a single night 
and hung out a scarlet warning to passersby. During the autumn 
it remained a vivid note of loveliness amid its squalid surround- 
ings. Fortunate indeed are those people who have inspiring views 
from their windows, and fortunate those who can shift their 
points of view at will, but more fortunate those who, not having 


an agreeable outlook, can find in everything an uplook. Beauty 
is never lost, and 


“In the mud and scum of things 
There always, always, something sings.” 


But the viewpoint is not always material. There’s another 
one more intimate and personal—the point of view from which 
we see ourselves, It’s rather private ground. Not many of us 
would care to share it with our most intimate friends and rela- 
tives. They might not agree with us. There was once a post who 
rhymed, 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursels as others see us,” 
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but he had more regard for his rhyme, we fear, than for un- 
adorned facts. Nobody has a genuine hankering for that sort of 
a view. Even Bobbie Burns might not have been pleased had 
his wish been granted him. Doubtless, if reports are true, his 
neighbors were saying, “Bobbie Burns is setting himself up for a 
poet, feckless, good-for-nothing scamp! He'd better get busy 
and earn a living for his family,” and the chances are that if 
Robert had seen himself from their point of view the world would 
have been the poorer, with no Auld Lang Syne to cement friend- 
ships, no Banks and Braes o’ Bonnie Doon nor Sunny Banks of 
Loch Lomond to celebrate the beauty of Caledonian scenery, and 
no Cotter’s Saturday Night to remind us of the homely worth 
of Scottish firesides. 

Aye, many a genius would be lost to the world were the poet’s 
desire a rule in the game of life. There’s the “wizard” of 
America, Thomas A. Edison. Once in his life he got a glimpse 
of himself through someone else’s glasses. He was a poor student, 
and, so the story goes, his.teacher in exasperation told him he was 
a dunce who could not learn, and forthwith sent him home. It 
was not his first experience in this line, so be became completely 
discouraged and ready to agree with anyone that his brains were 
null and void. But his mother, like all mothers, held to an opinion 
that her Thomas was as smart as anybody else’s child, if not 
smarter; and, it is said, brought such influence to bear that the 
teacher, if not simultaneously converted to the maternal view- 
point, at least was favorably impressed and gave Thomas another 
chance. And there’s the immortal Lincoln, who seems to have 
caught a view of himself in somebody’s glass when he said, “No- 
body has ever expected me to be President. In my poor lean lank 
face nobody has ever seen that any cabbages were sprouting.” 
These instances are not given to encourage the idea that all of 
us are harboring genius unawares to the general publia All 
geese are not swans and the public has a most uncanny way of 
finding out who is who. There was once a woman—somewhere 
in New England—who got an idea that she had a wonderful con- 
tralto voice. A vocal instructor with more regard for shekels 
than truth encouraged her, with the result that her vocal efforts, 
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which really resembled those of a steam calliope, became a nuisance 
in the community. If she could have heard herself with the 
public ear the verdict would have been that of Artemus Ward— 
“T cannot sing. As a singer I am not a success. I am saddest 
when I sing. So are those who hear me, They are even sadder 
than I am.” 

We are advised never to point to the moral of a story, there- 
fore we leave this phase of the point of view with a familiar 
quotation: “You can fool some of the people all of the time, and 
all of the people some of the time, but you cannot fool all of the 
people all of the time.” 

Then there’s your point of view and mine. This is thin ice 
and we must skate carefully. Everybody knows that, no matter 
whether it concerns religion, politics, art, literature, or sauerkraut, 
orthodoxy is my doxy and heterodoxy is your doxy. Although 
we no longer wage fierce controversies over points of doctrine and 
matters of taste, we cannot be said to have advanced further than 
a state of armed neutrality—and just let anyone tread the least 
mite on our toes and see what happens! The fact that we have 
tacitly agreed to maintain a discreet silence instead of indulging 
in heated controversies is a distinct advance in civilization, but 
the ideal is yet to come. Now that great far-off divine event 
toward which the whole creation moves is not, to our viewpoint, 
just uniformity. What a tame old world this would be, without 
any spice whatsoever, if we all thought alike and had the same 
preferences. The whole wide world would languish in the same 
ness of things. Art might run to cubism, literature waste away 
in the funny papers, and music be jigged altogether into ragtime. 
Even commerce might be destroyed by a universal demand for 
one brand of breakfast food. Perhaps religion would become stale 
and uninteresting if some varied forms of expression were not 
allowed. What, then, is ideal: tolerance? O, no; not at all! 
mere tolerance suggests prejudice, dislike, and contempt. We 
tolerate things out of sheer laziness, pity, or in consideration of 
the other fellow’s ignorance. If not tolerance, then what?! O, 
just a broad point of view, where we can survey other people’s 
viewpoints with comprehensive generosity. 
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Suppose you live on the side of a mountain facing the sun- 
rise and bask in the vision of peak after peak being lighted in 
the rising glory of the morning; and supposing I live on the 
opposite side with the gorgeous tints of sunset for my vista; and 
you, with your soul aglow with morning gilding the sky, send a 
message to my side of the mountain, “Come over here and see the 
most wonderful view in all the world!’’ and I answer back, “No, 
thank you, I’ve a view of my own. You cannot possibly have any- 
thing to equal it. If you will come over here, and live on my 
side of the mountain, you will forget all about sunrise in the 
beauty of sunset.” Of course you won’t accept the invitation. 
Probably you will characterize me as a narrow-minded person 
and remark on my lack of taste. Even a pitched battle on the 
top of the mountain might be preferable to such an attitude; for 
in knocking one another around we might accidentally get a peep 
at each other’s views and find them admirable. What we really 
need is mountain-top views—not cloud high, but just comfortably 
up—where together we can view the sunrise and sunset, taking in 
the glories of both. Then we will each go back to his home satis- 
fied that all the beauty in the world cannot be seen from one’s 
own windows. 

So any doxy—or all doxies, for that matter, are too small to 
contain more than a fraction of light. Besides, what does it 


matter ? 
“Our little systems have their day, 
They have their day and cease to be. 
They are but broken lights of thee, 
And thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


But no matter what our viewpoints are, they can all be classed 
under two points of view: optimistic or pessimistic. 


“The optimist and the pessimist, between them the difference is droll, 
The optimist sees the doughnut and the pessimist sees the hole.” 


Normally there are no born pessimists. According to nature and 
the constitution of the United States all men are born free and 
equal, which, being interpreted, may mean that all babies are 
born blue-eyed and hungry. Brown eyes and temperament are 
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later developments. The baby is hungry and cries not because 
he is a pessimist, quite to the contrary. Instinct tells him there 
is a doughnut somewhere and he wants it. A pessimist thinks 
there isn’t any doughnut at all, just a hole. Well, there’s a differ. 
ence in doughnuts. There was a woman within my recollection 
who made them without any hole at all—just nice, great fat balls 
of sweetness all rolled in powdered sugar. The remembrance of 
them is grievous in these days of Hooverism. If anyone has the 
temerity to make doughnuts nowadays the probability is that 
they are mostly hole. But there is some doughnut, and no matter 
how attenuated the circle of dough is, the chief thing is to be able 
and willing to see it. This kind of seeing is not a gift of the gods, 
it is a matter of cultivation; the habit of looking for the best. 
The pessimist, no matter what he sees, is always looking for flaws 
and he finds them. If they are not perfectly obvious he applies 
his magnifying glass and nothing is visible save the imperfection. 
If he would only be content to gloat by himself. But no; he 
wants everybody to stop and look with him. Some ways he might 
be useful—say in the wet-blanket section of the fire department 
or as calamity howler for the Kaiser. Otherwise he is an un- 
mitigated nuisance. 

Anybody can be a pessimist, it requires only shallow think- 
ing. The optimist has insight. He sees the inner meanings of 
life. To him “it is not raining rain, it’s raining daffodils; in 
every dimpled drop he sees the wild flowers on the hills.” His 
business is looking for the bright side of things, and he never was 
needed more than just at this period of the world’s history; than 
just now when the ominous clouds are hanging low with not even 
a tiny rift in them to show the blue. That man or that woman 
is doing “a bit” who is keeping up a hopeful viewpoint and pass- 
ing it along. What we see depends mainly on what we look for, 
and whether the world is rosy or blue depends altogether on the 
kind of spectacles we wear. It’s often our glasses that need atten- 
tion and not the world. There’s no denying that there are troubles 
in every life—the good Book says “Man is born to trouble”—but 
it’s the way we meet our troubles. You remember Mrs. Wiggs’s 
philosophy: “When things first got to going wrong with me I 
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says, ‘O Lord, whatever comes, keep me from getting sour.’ Since 
then I’ve made it a practice to put all my worries in the bottom 
of my heart, then set on the lid and smile.” 


It’s a gay old world when you're gay, 
And a glad old world when you're glad, 

But whether you play or go toiling away 
It’s a sad old world when you're sad. 


It’s a grand old world if you’re great, 
And a mean old world if you’re small, 

It’s a world full of hate for the foolish who prate 
Of the uselessness of it all. 


It’s a beautiful world to see, 
Or it’s dismal in every zone, 

The thing it must be, in your gloom or your glee, 
Depends on yourself alone. 


Se etnias Mewilesincse. 
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A DEVOTIONAL CLASSIC: JOHN KEBLE’S “THE 
CHRISTIAN YEAR” 


A wise professor in a certain theological seminary was wont 
to exhort his students on no account to neglect the devotional shelf 
as they built up their libraries. At least one of the men who 
heard the exhortation has endeavored to heed it, and it has been 
a matter of no small moment to him that he has done so. The 
shelf is by no means a long one, as yet, and perhaps would not 
be enthusiastically approved by the professor to whose words its 
inception and its growth are partly due. But there is not one 
of the books which does not speak with the voice of moral authority. 
Relics of the saints are they, and right royal is the virtue which 
dwells in them. It may be true that meditation is a lost art in 
our age, but it is still possible for us to ponder the meditations 
which come to us from simpler ages when men took time to think 
and pray. If not a Dies Ire, then certainly a Dies Doloris will 
that day be when the church shall allow the dust to gather on her 
rich heritage—the classics of devotion. Let that day be as dark 
as the day which Job vainly invoked! It is only as men see the 
invisible that they can endure. It is only as they cultivate the 
power of vision that they gain the power of restraint. It is only 
as they stand on the watch-tower that they can tell how the night 
goes, and see the prospect of a hereafter and a hope. It is only 
as they go on an dvdBacw that they can save themselves from a 
acaTaBaoic. 

The devotional classics are immortal because they are elemen- 
tal. The church may neglect them, but they will never die. They 
are the incarnations of normal Christian moods. In some tense 
moment God flashed his lightning across the inky gloom, and the 
seer saw, and what he saw he wrote in a book. When God flashes 
his lightning, and a true seer looks under the glow, he never sees 
anything but elemental truth. It is this which gives the reality 
to the devotional classic. There are moments when the devout 
soul knows that something which Augustine or Rutherford wrote 
is true, and such moments are always when the soul is at its best. 
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A quick intuition has infinitely more value in producing per- 
sonal conviction than has any amount of labored dialectic. When 
Augustine argues, as he often does in his Confessions, the interest 
flags, but when he bursts out in rapturous expression or with 
one sure thrust lays bare the pulsing heart’s black core, one does 
not know but it is one’s own voice which speaks. In these classics 
every creed is represented, yet for devotional purposes the credal 
peculiarities are in every case a negligible quantity. They are 
merely the rock which carries the gold. Call the roll of some of 
them: Augustine’s Confessions; Thomas 4 Kempis’s Imitation 
of Christ; Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress; Samuel Rutherford’s 
Letters; Baxter’s Saint’s Rest; Taylor’s Holy Living and Dying; 
Law’s Serious Call; Keble’s Christian Year; Hermann’s Com- 
munion with God. Who asks whether Augustine was a Latin or 
a Greek? Who refuses to read the Imitation because Thomas was 
a monk? Bunyan hated episcopacy, and Taylor was a Laudist 
6f the deepest dye. Baxter the Arminian drew swords with 
Rutherford the Calvinist, yet Baxter said of Rutherford’s Letters 
that there was nothing like them in the world outside the Bible. 
Law was a mystic and an evangelical; Keble was a leader of the 
Oxford movement; and Hermann was a young modern German 
scholar whose death was a catastrophe. Infinite multiformity is 
here, but through it all there persists an essential and an abiding 
unity. The unity is in the experience which each man enjoyed, 
and his transcription of the experience is so universal in its poten- 
tial appeal, so satisfying in its content, just because the experi- 
ence in one of its forms may be the experience of any soul who 
will crown Christ Saviour and Lord. 

Keble’s Christian Year is not the greatest nor the most popu- 
lar of the devotional classics. Nevertheless the book is worthy 
of a place in any man’s library who would carry out the injunc- 
tion of the professor, and it is the purpose of this article to show 
that this is so. It was John Keble who in 1833 preached the 
sermon on “National Apostasy” with which the Oxford movement 
took definite shape. Newman in his Apology says of the day on 
which the sermon was preached: “I have ever considered and kept 
the day as the start of the religious movement of 1833.” Keble’s 
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great love, however, was for the parish priesthood, and it was as 
a parish priest that he wrote and published The Christian Year, 
The plan of the volume is to provide a suitable meditation in 
poetry for every Sunday and Holy Day in the year, and for some 
other occasions. The author says in the preface that the chief 
purpose of the work is to exhibit the soothing tendency in the 
Anglican Prayer Book, to which it is in reality a “hand-book.” 
Almost every poem is prefaced by a Scripture quotation, and with 
few exceptions the verse selected is the “inevitable” one for the 
occasion. The Christian year begins properly with Advent Sun- 
day, but Keble begins his meditations with a poem entitled “Morn- 
ing,” and another entitled “Evening.” From the first of these 
has been taken the hymn: “O timely happy, timely wise,” and 
from the second the more familiar one, “Sun of my soul, thou 
Saviour dear.” 

Several features narrow the appeal of The Christian Year. 
It is narrowed, first, by the fact that it is in the form of poetry, 
and many people cannot or will not read poetry. It is narrowed, 
second, by the fact that its poetical worth varies immensely. There 
are many places where Keble rises to the height of genuine inspira- 
tion, and there are many places where he flounders for very im- 
potence of expression. In this respect he reminds us of Words- 
worth, in whose writings, says John Morley; are “great tracts 
which by no definition and on no terms can be called poetry.” 
It is narrowed, third, by Keble’s sympathy with Nature’s softer 
moods. Here again he reminds us of Wordsworth, but there is 
no suggestion in these pages of that philosophical interpretation 
of Nature which was the Lake Poet’s peculiar achievement. And 
some there are for whom nature has no word. But to those who 
have eyes to see and ears to hear and hearts to feel, one of the 
great charms of Keble will be his Nature love. Augustine is the 
great thinker writing the story of his youthful sins and doubts; 
Thomas is the ascetic pouring out his heart’s devotion in a convent 
cell; Rutherford is the martyr who strains his eager vision to 
behold beyond the veil his Master’s face. Like Augustine, Keble, 
an intellect of no mean order, struggled to find the truth; like 
Thomas, Keble had the instincts of the mystic, the ascetic, and 
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the recluse ; like Rutherford, Keble above his theory of the church 
exalted the matchless Christ. But to Keble belongs the added 
grace that he was “a lover of the woods and mountains, and all 
that we behold on this green earth.” Scarcely a poem in the whole 
book but suggests a man with observant eye walking abroad at 
all hours of the day and night, and seeing everywhere the wonders 
of his God. Spread out fair before him, he says, is Nature’s 
beauteous book, but he feels how unworthy is his eye to read 
even one page of it. 
The works of God above, below, 
Within us and around, 


Are pages in that book, to show 
How God himself is found. 


He prays God for help to search with steadier eye what he calls 
“the deepening mystery, the wonders of sea and sky.” It is no 
idle fancy, he says, which bids us hear 
In the low chant of wakeful birds, 
In the deep weltering flood, 


In whispering leaves, these solemn words— 
“God made us all for good.” 


He tells us that it is only sin which deafens man’s ear to “Nature’s 
simple lay.” If we would understand it, we must have “pure 
eyes and Christian hearts.” He feels the sadness of Autumn, 
with its wan sun, and leaves reddening to fall, and waters brown; 
but the “serene decay” speaks to him of the calm old age of holy 
men. The gentle poet feels too the gladness of Spring—Spring 
with its violet bank, and hazel grove, and veering cloud, and warb- 
ling lark. He observes how earth “in her genial breast makes 
for the down a kindly nest,” and how, true to her trust, she gives 
to each scattered seed its large increase. The nuns and hermits 
of old who, he says, talked with God in shadowy glades, and 
learned the sweet lore of rural things, and caught the moral of 
the fleeting cloud and whispering gale, had in these things larger 
incentive to holy life. In “the new-born rill just trickling from 
its mossy bed” down “the heath-clad hill,” but growing ever 
larger in its course until its power is measureless, he sees a 
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semblance to the mighty outcome of a single prayer. He speaks 
of the “shy averted smiles” of the snow-drop, and the exile’s heart 
beats more quickly as he reads the faithful description: 


Thou first-born of the year’s delight, 
Pride of the dewy glade, 

In vernal green and virgin white, 
Thy vestal robes, arrayed; 


or as he sees again in imagination “the primrose in her vernal 
nest” smiling along the shady way. With sure touch the poet’s 
pen describes the Promised Land which opened to the gaze of 
the wandering Israelites : 


A land that drinks the rain of heaven at will, 
Whose waters kiss the feet of many a vine-clad hill; 


and he brings to our mind the billowy corn, and the heaving tresses 
of the palm, and the cedar shade, and the green orchards, and the 
limpid wells. His soul has rejoiced to range over hill and lea 
in the lengthening April day, and “every leaf in every nook,” 
and “every wave in every brook,” has its message for him. The 
lilies of the field, “relics of Eden’s bowers,” teach him the lesson 
his Master said they taught—to live one day at a time. He has 
seen the flash of the fish in the placid depths, and the trail of 
the star in the midnight sky, and the gleam of the insect flitting 
with new-found wing, and they speak to him of that day when, 
freed from the clods of earth, he shall sweep swifter and surer 
than they all through the boundless azure to the blest abodes. 
He thanks the redbreast for the lesson of contentment he learns 
from the tender strain of its low chant floating through the mist 
of an autumn morning. He hears the song of the soaring lark 
and the blackbird’s full-toned lay, and in evening shades by dusty 
wayside drear the nightingale’s cheering note; and though he 
wrote no ode to that summer cloud, floating yonder soft and bright, 
he yet has the eye that sees and the heart that wonders that it 
“makes such haste to melt and die.” Deep answereth unto deep, 
and soul calleth unto soul, and happy is he whose soul can answer 
to such calling deeps as these. 

But Keble looks within as well as without. Perhaps it is 
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just because he sees so much outwardly that he sees so much in- 
wardly. There is true insight in the reason he assigns for the 
dying Saviour’s refusal of the opiate. Just as, before the worlds 
were, the Son measured “in calm presage the infinite descent’ to 
which he must go to redeem, so now he would meet all the storm 
“with unaverted eye.” He feels all, that he might pity all. 
Rather than overcloud his soul he would wrestle with his anguish 
to the end. The poet subdues us with the reflection that one by 
one the spirits to be ransomed passed before the mind of the 
crucified Christ. He loves each as if neither in heaven nor on 
earth was any angel or other man. “The last best gift of heaven,” 
a flower sweeter than ever grew on bush, a star brighter than 
ever lit the western sky, is “Love, gentle, holy, pure.” The 
omnipotence of love was never more finely expressed than in the 
line, “What cannot be, Love counts it done,” and as he dwells 
on the thought he prays that God, who keeps the key of Love and 
who measures Life by Love, shall open the fountain and fill his 
heart with the quenchless passion. Elsewhere he writes in a 
manner reminiscent of Burns: 
There’s not a strain to memory dear, 
Nor flower in classic grove, 
There’s not a sweet note warbled here 
But minds us of thy Love; 


O Lord, our Lord, and spoiler of our foes, 
There is no light but thine: with thee all beauty glows. 


Sometimes a solemn note is struck, and he speaks of repent- 
ance which came too late for grace, of the fear which the un- 
washed soul must feel when it stands before its God, of the “wrath 
which can relent no more,” of the “dark deeds that cannot be 
undone.” He would have us see that Innocence, once surrendered, 
may never be regained, and that in “one little drop of sin” the 
whole world was drowned ; nevertheless, beyond the flaming sword 
“the tree of life and glory still flourishes,” and some day may be 
grasped again. There is no trifling with sin in these pages. We 
read of its “hateful spell,” of the power of Memory to bring un- 
sought to the mind the “accusing shades of hours gone by,” of 
the futility of trying to escape an outraged conscience, and the 
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need of penitential tears if the soul is to look upward and not 
“shudder at the Eye that saw it stray.” Keble yields nothing to 
Rutherford or Thomas 4 Kempis in his understanding of the 
purposes of chastisement. It is the will of God, he says, that we 
linger on 
. » The verge of good or ill, 

That on thy guiding hand unseen 

Our undivided hearts may lean, 

And this our frail and foundering bark 

Glide in the narrow wake of thy beloved ark. 


He writes sympathizingly but faithfully of 


The Christian Pastor, bowed to earth 
With thankless toil, and vile esteemed, 
Still travailing in second birth 
Of souls that will not be redeemed. 


Perhaps the servant hesitates to go whither his Lord sends or 
calls, but the example of the eager Philip is adduced, who 


. « » rose and went, nor asked thee why, 
Nor stayed to heave one faithless sigh; 


and for his faithfulness won the Ethiopian’s soul. Playing on 
the Greek word for “messenger,” this parish priest says to his 
brethren : 


Angels he calls ye: be your strife 
To lead on earth an angel’s life. 


One of the poems is addressed to candidates for ordination. The 
text is: “When he putteth forth his own sheep, he goeth before 


you.” The opening verses are the plaint of a young minister 


over the apparent failure of his work: 
Lord, in thy field I work all day, 
I read, I teach, I warn, I pray, 
And yet these willful wandering sheep 
Within thy fold I cannot keep. 


Then the thought of the toiler is directed to the “pastoral course” 
of the Great Shepherd, and the poem closes with the verse: 

And whereso’er in earth’s wide field 

Ye lift for him the red-cross shield, 


Be this your song, your joy and pride— 
“Our Champion went before, and died.” 
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For one with the predilections of Keble, the meditation for the 
Second Sunday after Trinity is notable. Its theme is Christian 
unity. He declares that the only sign of life is love. He who 
loves nature’s noblest work loves also her most common flowers. 
E’en so, who loves the Lord aright 
No soul of man can worthless find; 


All will be precious in his sight 
Since Christ on all hath shined. 


The thought of the verses is that true love for Christ carries with 
it love for men: the “mutual share” in his blood imparts “an ever- 
lasting bond of holiest brotherhood.” Brotherly love alone demon- 
strates divine lineage. Keble knows the blessings which come 
from the prayer of the closet. On every hand is not only indiffer- 
ence but positive enmity to God, and the eyes of the faithful 
fail for their waiting. At such times 
Tis well true hearts should for a time retire 


To holy ground, in quiet to aspire 
Toward promised regions of serener grace. 


But prayer and vision severed from action are incomplete. God 
speaks in the still small voice, but what we hear is a command to 
go back to the haunts of men and toil unceasingly: 

Go, to the world return, nor fear to cast 


Thy bread upon the waters, sure at last 
In joy to find it after many days. 


And while the Christian heart works and waits always it may 
enjoy the ministry of “soothing Hope,” who 


. . bathes us in her own chaste glow, 
And with our memory wings her own fond prayer. 


It is a common opinion that great piety and great scholarship 
do not go together. The supposition is that as the mind is quick- 
ened, the heart is deadened. That there are some facts which 
seem to support this is not to be denied. But few of the authors 
of a devotional classic can be cited in support of the opinion. 
As far as they are concerned, the evidence is almost entirely the 
other way. Keble was a man of no mean scholastic attainments, 
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even if he did prefer the quiet life of a parish priest. He was 
only fifteen when he entered Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 
Four years later he was elected a Fellow of Oriel, one of the most 
coveted of Oxford honors. The following year he won both the 
Latin and the English prize essays. He was the intellectual com- 
panion of such giants as Whately, Coplestone, Froude, Arnold, 
Pusey, and Newman. In 1831 he succeeded Milman as Professor 
of Poetry. There is no question about Keble’s intellectual great- 
ness, and we have seen enough to prove that he can present no 
mean claim to spiritual greatness. The Oxford Movement will 
ever remain a puzzle to the serious student. He will find it an 
impossible task to harmonize its many puerilities with the charac- 
ter of the men who inspired and led it. It is useless to speculate 
on what might have been if something else had not been, but at 
least this much may be said with safety: that if the Oxford Move- 
ment is in anywise responsible for Pusey’s translation of the 
Confessions of Augustine, and for Newman’s Apology, and for 
Keble’s Christian Year, then it does not lack that element of 
virtue which will save it from complete oblivion as surely as the 
cities of the plain would have been saved had they been in like 
case. 





A War Prophecy from Homer 


A WAR PROPHECY FROM HOMER 


In these days, when the sortes Vergiliane are long out of 
fashion, and even biblical prophecy, at least in the interpretation 
of Pastor Russell, is under legal suspicion, it is strange that some 
seer has not turned to the world’s greatest epic of combat for a 
fitting war oracle. In that wr-apology for kings the second book 
of the Iliad—which, to be sure, says nothing more for autocracy 
than is implied in the first book, but says it more explicitly as 
a bit of conscious propaganda—is found a passage almost startling 
in its detailed similarity to the present situation. Zeus, so the 
story runs, had sent a lying dream to Agamemnon, promising 
him that Troy should fall on that very day. The king therefore 
awakens full of a happy confidence that the end is near. But 
he resolves first of all upon a little deception of his own to test 
the zeal and loyalty of his army. Calling an assembly, he assumes 
an air of discouragement and dejection, declares that his hopes 
of divine assistance have all proved illusive, and proposes that 
the siege of Troy be abandoned. To his surprise and dismay, the 
people are only too willing, and nothing but the strong-arm 
methods of Odysseus, instigated by Athena, suffices to restrain 
them from eager flight. Odysseus, stalking through the crowd, 
speaks courteously to any aristocrat he meets, explaining to him 
the secret purpose of the all-highest war-lord; but whenever he 
meets one of the common people he pours upon him contempt 
and reviling and beats him back into his place. The rule of the 
many, he says, is not a good thing; let there be one ruler, one 
king, to whom Zeus, the son of crafty Kronos, has given authority. 
Then follows the famous Thersites episode, a bitterly scornful 
caricature of the political aspirations of the common man. The 
whole has long been recognized as an expression of aristocratic 
antipathy to the rising democracies of Asia Minor in perhaps 
the eighth century B. C. 

It is the speech of feigned despair by Agamemnon which 
furnishes so alluring a field for hermeneutic speculations. To 
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arrive at the hidden meaning we must, of course, alter the proper 
names, By the sort of schematism familiar to oracle-mongers a 
table of correspondences may be made out as follows: 


The Troad = France 
Trojans = Frenchmen 
lium = Paris 

Acheans Germans 
Argives >= Prussians 
Danaans Teutons 
Argos = Berlin 
Agamemnon = Wilhelm 
Ares = Hindenburg 
Zeus = Gott 

Kronos = Jehovah 


On this basis we obtain the following result from the passage in 
question (lines 109-141) : 

“Kaiser Wilhelm (xpelwv "Ayauéuvwrv, line 100) . . . made 
a speech to the Prussians (’Agyefocor): ‘O beloved Teuton heroes 
( @idoe ipwee Aavaol), squires of Hindenburg ("Agqoc)! Gott, 
the descendant of Jehovah (Zed¢ Koovidnc), has fast entangled 
me in a deep infatuation, cruel that he is; for he promised and 
gave me assurance hitherto that I should sack well-fortified Paris 
("Idsov) before returning; but now he has planned a miserable 
deception, and he orders me to go back to Berlin (“Agyoc) inglori- 
ously, after I have destroyed much people. For this is a dis- 
graceful thing even for future generations to learn, that thus in 
vain such a brave and numerous host of the Germans (’Ayai@v) are 
waging a fruitless war and fighting against men that are fewer, 
and no end yet is in sight. For if we Germans and Frenchmen 
("Axatol re Tp@éc re) striking a solemn truce, should both of us 
consent to be numbered; as many Frenchmen (Tpdec) to be col- 
lected as are natives, while we Germans (’Ayasoi) were counted off 
in tens; and each group of us should choose one of the Frenchmen 
(Teawv dydpa) to pour our wine: many of the tens would lack a 
cup-bearer. So much more numerous, I declare, are the sons of 
the Germans (’Aya@v) than the Frenchmen (Tpér) who dwell 
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in the city. But allies from many cities, spear-brandishing 
men, are therein, who drive me hard and despite my wish do not 
permit me to sack Paris ("Ijov), that beautifully located city. 
Already nine years of mighty Gott (Asd¢ peyddov) have passed, 
and now the timbers of the ships are rotten and the ropes hang 
limp, and those wives of ours and little children sit in the halls 
waiting; but our task is wholly unaccomplished for which we 
came hither. But come, let us all obey as I shall suggest: let us 
flee in our ships to our own native soil, for we shall nevermore 
capture Paris (Tpolqv), the city of wide streets.’ ” 

In elucidation of the “prophecy” it may be observed that 
in each case the aggressors pass under three practically inter- 
changeable names ; that they profess to be avenging a grave wrong 
(the abduction of Helen=the Sarajevo murders), while in 
reality seeking the destruction of a famous and beautiful city; 
that they make extravagant claims of numerical superiority— 
and how appropriate, by the way, to German nature seems the 
illustration of the wine-pourers!—but are being kept from vic- 
tory by the presence of many allies on the soil of the defenders. 
So far all tallies admirably. But there are discrepancies. One 
is the note of time. France has finished its third year of war, 
and is now in the fourth; but Troy has endured nine years of 
siege and is in the midst of the tenth. It will be observed, how- 
ever, that the number nine is merely three times three, and that 
the present war is dated almost exactly three millenniums after 
the Trojan. Your true prophet will admire that explanation. 

Another difficulty is the reference to the decay of the Greek 
ships. At first sight this suggests the bottling up of the German 
fleet, but the explanation will not hold. We shall gain the true 
significance of this interesting point only when we remember the 
place which ocean travel held in ancient life. Ships were the 
most highly developed mechanical means of travel, and the sea 
was the great international highway. Hence the true modern 
parallel is the railroad train and its network of steel highways. 
Thus the proper interpretation of the reference to ships is as 
follows: “Now the rolling stock on our lines is falling to pieces 
and the tracks are worn out. . . . Let us retreat over our mili- 
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tary railroads to our own native soil beyond the Rhine.” There 
are intimations that such a situation with regard to transporta- 
tion is not far from the fact. 

Passing to a consideration of the religious aspect of the mat. 
ter, we are carried somewhat beyond the region of mere frivolities 
into the only realm in which any prophecy has value; namely, 
the psychological. It has often been remarked that the modern 
German Gott bears a striking family likeness to the earlier Old 
Testament Jehovah, and so he may be compared to the crafty 
Zeus, the son and successor of the crookedly crafty Kronos (cf. 
Koévov taic dyxvAopirew, B 205). But that again is a mere 
matching of pieces. In the study of autocratic psychology, how- 
ever, it is possible to go somewhat deeper. Kaiser Wilhelm, like 
the wide-ruling Agamemnon, has been deluded by a false dream 
of ambition and glory, and has spoken confidently and boastfully 
of his supernatural allies. To the simple-minded among his foes 
this has seemed pure blasphemy, and the Kaiser’s Gott has been 
openly hailed as the Christian devil. To the more sophisticated, 
however, the delusion appears as a mere religious mania, a per- 
verted perception of religious truth. Its consequences have been 
tragical beyond words, but to those acquainted with religious 
psychology the case in itself is not theoretically surprising. Now 
Homer might almost be said to combine these two modern atti- 
tudes. He is perfectly aware of the fact of Agamemnon’s decep- 
tion: the king is “pondering in his heart, poor fool, over things 
which were not to be accomplished” (line 36). On this point 
the poet is quite as clear as any modern. But he does not regard 
it as a case of self-deception. He has none of the modern hesi- 
tation about ascribing to the chief deity certain of the devil’s 
characteristics, and this simplifies matters considerably. Agamem- 
non’s infatuation is due to one fact only, and that is that Agamem- 
non’s Gott has lied to him through the medium of a delusive 
dream. 

But it is the psychology of the crowd that furnishes the most 
instructive parallel between this ancient war and our own. If 
the flamboyant Wilhelm should some day cease his Napoleonic 
incitements to valor, and should emulate his great forerunner, 
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the Zeus-cherished yet Zeus-deluded Agamemnon, in putting the 
loyalty of his troops to the test, craftily feigning discouragement 
and proposing the abandonment of the war, there can be no doubt 
as to the outcome. The German soldiery would comply with as 
great alacrity and abandon as did their Homeric counterparts; 
and it might require more than the efforts of Athena and Odysseus 
—dare we think here of the Pope and the Austrian emperor !—to 
restrain the war-weary multitudes and restore their fighting 
morale. At any rate it is interesting to see in Homer this clear 
recognition—scornful, it is true, and yet unmistakable—of the 
antipathy between the impulses of a democracy and the long con- 
tinuance of an imperialistic war. The father of Greek poetry 
was a prophet to this extent at least: that he knew the workings 
of the human mind, which after all have changed rather little in 
three thousand years. 
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THE PSYCHOLOGICAL AND FUNDAMENTAL CAUSE 
OF THE PRESENT WORLD WAR 


Tue present world war is a German product pure and simple. 
No space will be wasted here in an attempt to establish this patent 
fact. After three years and more of widespread and mature dis- 
cussion, and of accumulating and damning evidence from various 
sources and of various kinds, it has been definitely and palpably 
established for every free mind—every mind not confused and 
blinded by racial or national prejudices or sympathies or by per- 
sonal interest—that Germany is exclusively, entirely and deliber- 
ately responsible for this war. Any further discussion of this 
question, therefore, would be superfluous. This fact established, 
the psychological cause of the war, obviously, will have to be 
looked for in the psychology of the people of modern Germany, 
and nowhere else. What is there, then, in the psychology of the 
people of modern Germany that will afford an adequate and satis- 
factory explanation for the fact of this war and for the spirit 
and manner of its conduct on the German side? The outstanding, 
glaring fact characterizing the conduct of Germany in this war— 
a characteristic which affects the entire political body and military 
organization, from the Imperial master at the head down through 
every officer in the service, including ambassadors at foreign 
courts, spies, agents, the rank and file of the army and navy, and, 
so far as one can see, a very large element of the whole population 
—is its utter moral depravity; the perversion or obliteration of 
the moral sense of the nation as well as the absence of any of the 
humane sensibilities. One almost hesitates in sheer shame to 
enumerate the moral vices of the German which the war has ex- 
posed: perfidy, hypocrisy, lying, deceit, lawlessness; violation of 
treaties, solemn pledges, agreements, and promises; hate, malev- 
olence, cruelty, brutality, bestiality, lack of pity or compassion; 
self-conceit, pride, arrogance, insolence, and others. And since 
these are not occasional and accidental lapses from a higher 
habitual standard of moral conduct on the part of the German, 
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but his natural and uniform course of moral or immoral conduct 
in this war, and have characterized it from the very beginning, 
it is evident that this psychological phenomenon is no sudden, 
cataclysmal degeneracy fallen upon the nation, but a constitutional 
diathesis that has been developing for years. Out of this putrid 
mass of moral corruption this war was evolved; first as a wicked, 
ambitious conception, then deliberately purposed, planned, pre- 
pared for, and finally precipitated upon the world. 

Now to what adequate cause can be traced this thorough 
moral defection of the German nation which makes it stand out 
in hideous contrast with the civilized nations arrayed against it 
in this struggle, and which will make it infamous forever in his- 
tory? Are any of the current or common explanations of this 
phenomenon satisfactory or sufficient? Some of the popular 
theories do indeed lie along the line or chain of causes which have 
produced the phenomenon, but there is a fundamental cause lying 
at the bottom of all these causes—a tap root which is overlooked, 
and which alone adequately and completely accounts for all the 
phenomena as none other does, for it alone goes deep enough into 
the primal sources and motives of moral conduct and character. 
The German dream of “Weltmacht” and of “Deutschland iiber 
alles” lies indeed within the chain of causes which produced this 
war, as do also the Nietzschean philosophy, and the writings of 
Treitschke, Bernhardi, and others, but these are themselves an 
effect and fruit of a deeper, more fundamental and more potent 
cause of moral degeneracy and decay. That cause is modern 
German religious infidelity and anti-Christian propaganda. The 
leaders of German thought for half a century at least, with hostile 
spirit and intent, have opposed and have finally rejected the only 
moral force that can regenerate the human soul and establish and 
maintain moral sanity in the race. That force is Christian truth. 
This statement to some may seem indefinite, in view of the con- 
flicting opinions and beliefs among the different sections of the 
Christian Church, and even of individual Christians, but it is 
sufficient to say in explanation that the sources of Christian truth 
in all Christendom, in all its various branches and among all its 
adherents, are identical, namely, the Holy Scriptures, and that 
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the essential elements of Christian truth are that Jesus Christ 
is the Son of God and the divinely appointed Saviour of mankind; 
a Saviour from sin— its pollution, power, and penalty; and that 
whosoever he be who accepts Christ in vital faith as his Saviour, 
surrenders himself to the guidance of his Spirit, and adopts his 
principles as the rule of his life and conduct is saved; that is, 
he has by so doing laid for himself the only foundation for 
moral sanity in this life and the only hope of a life to come. This 
brief and simple formula is the fundamental and essential truth 
of the Christian system, but be it observed that it is more than a 
mere restatement of a familiar Christian doctrine. It is the 
enunciation of a proposition in true moral science standing upon 
the practical tests of human experience and supported by human 
testimony overwhelming in volume, including thousands of men 
and women of the most distinguished minds the world has ever 
produced. The statement in John’s Gospel concerning the trans- 
forming moral power accruing to the human soul by accepting 
Christ in vital faith, and expressed in the familiar words, “to 
as many as received him [Christ], to them gave he power to be 
come the sons of God,” has been invariably confirmed by the test 
of human experience in all the centuries of the Christian era, 
and the failure to achieve this experience on the part of those 
who refuse or are unwilling to make this test, or who despise 
the condition upon which it rests, does not cancel the fact. The 
denial of the fact by this class of persons obviously, and in the 
nature of the case, is futile. 

It is important to dwell for a brief space on this fact, both 
because of its intrinsic importance and because and particularly 
of its essential bearing upon our main theme. Christian truth 
is not primarily nor essentially a system of theology, or a phi- 
losophy, or a code of ethics. Various systems of theology and 
various religious philosophies have, indeed, been constructed upon 
the essential truth or truths of Christianity, but none of them 
are, merely on account of this fact, necessarily true or entirely 
sound. (Most of them embrace more or less error, and they are all, 
at some points, and perhaps frequently, in conflict with one 
another. Many of them embrace the essential elements of Chris- 
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tian truth, and prompt and lead to the Christian life, but not 
all that is in them is essential.) Christianity, essentially, whether 
considered as a system of religious truth or as a life, centers 
around a fact, a stupendous fact, in human experience; namely, 
the rebirth of the human soul by the power of the Holy Spirit 
in response to a living, loving faith in and acceptance of the Christ 
as the divinely appointed agent of deliverance from sin—its pollu- 
tion, power, and penalty; and this rebirth becomes the source 
and potency of a life of righteousness based on sacrificial love for 
others, as Christ’s atonement is based on sacrificial love for man- 
kind. Christianity, essentially, is Christ himself indwelling in 
the human soul, and manifesting himself through that soul. The 
Great Master has himself furnished us with a concise formula 
of this truth in the familiar words, “I am the way, the truth and 
the life.” Saint Paul has furnished us with another: “Christ 
in you the hope of glory.” Saint John gives us another: “He 
that hath the Son hath the life. He that hath not the Son shall 
not see life.” These various formule, if they suggest anything, 
suggest an experimental basis for Christianity and for the Chris- 
tian life. A man may be a Protestant or a Catholic, a Lutheran 
or a Methodist. He may be Arminian or Calvinistic in his 
theology. He may believe in immersion as the proper form of 
baptism, or in pouring or sprinkling. He may believe in an 
elective, a conditional, or a universal salvation. If only he 
accepts Christ in living, loving faith as the Saviour of the world, 
and his own personal Saviour, and seriously endeavors to con- 
form his life to the principles laid down by the Christ, as he 
honestly understands them, he will not fail of the transforming 
and purifying effect of this attitude toward the Christ despite 
whatever errors may be embraced in his religious beliefs or 
opinions. Christianity is marvelously comprehensive in its 
essence, far beyond the current notion. The true saints whose 
lives have blessed and hallowed the earth with their presence and 
influence have not been confined to any particular sect, and have 
embraced in their religious ideas and opinions much that was 
false. 

Before leaving this point let it be understood that this atti- 
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tude toward the Christ which is here being considered, and which, 
it should be further stated, includes a sense of personal guilt, a 
genuine contrition, and a desire for pardon and deliverance, has 
not, in and of itself, any transforming power upon human charae- 
ter, but it is the frame of mind, the mood of the soul, which brings 
to it the divine, spiritual power which is, alone, the real regenerat- 
ing agent. 

Creeds are important and useful as, and only in so far 
as, they tend and help to bring the soul into this vital union with 
Christ. Some so-called Christian creeds tend to draw the mind 
off and away from this vital necessity, and are therefore danger- 
ous, and often fatal, despite whatever truth they may contain. 

To reject Christ, therefore, is to deliberately and willfully 
bar the soul from the operation of the only spiritual power in 
the world that can regenerate it and arrest its inherent tendency 
to moral degeneracy, to the impairment or atrophy of the moral 
sense or sensibility, and finally the extinction of the soul itself. 

Now it is precisely this regenerating power, with its quicken- 
ing of the conscience, its conviction of sin or moral wrong, its 
appeal to righteousness, which the leaders of thought and opinion, 
the scholars of Germany, have been systematically and zealously 
endeavoring to crush out of the life of the nation or people by two 
separate and distinct psychological processes. One is familiarly 
known as the “higher criticism,” as applied to the Scriptures of 
the Old and New Testaments—to the historical records upon 
which Christianity rests as to its literary base—and the other an 
equally zealous propagandism of a purely naturalistic philosophy, 
based on the Darwinian hypothesis of evolution, not less destruc- 
tive to the moral sense by exerting a subtle power to undermine 
and overthrow the faith of the people in the historical truth of 
Christianity and the validity of its religious sanctions. Now 
it matters not that the foundations or data upon which rest the 
hypotheses in both of these lines of philosophical speculation have 
been proven inadequate, and are being discredited by the “best 
scholarship,” the sanest and most thorough scholarship of the 
times, they have nevertheless been the means of breaking down the 
faith of the German people to a large extent in the truth of Chris- 
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tianity, and in preparing the way for its acceptance and absorption 
of the brutal philosophy of Nietzsche, Treitschke, ete., ete., which 
could not possibly have any other effect than to corrupt its moral 
sense, blunt its humane sensibilities, and deliver the people over 
to all kinds of morbid passion and lust. 

The attitude of German scholars and leaders of religious 
thought and opinion for a century at least has been increasingly 
hostile to Christian truth and principles as these have reached 
us, from apostolic times, in the gospel records and in the apostolic 
letters, and as they have been interwoven into the splendid Chris- 
tian civilization of the world upon which Germany has dealt a 
staggering blow, and whose overthrow she has designed. 

This war of German design and initiative is an exhibition of 
moral insanity which the sane part of the world has looked upon 
with increasing horror and alarm, and has finally organized itself 
to protect humanity against its insane designs, avowing its pur- 
pose to disarm the monster who sprang it upon the world and 
surround him with such restraints as shall effectually guarantee 
the peace and safety of the world for all time to come. Now, as 
before said, this lapse or collapse of the moral sense of the Ger- 
man, which it is useless to deny or to attempt to explain away, 
and at which the sane part of the world has stood aghast for over 
four years, is no mere psychological freak which has suddenly and 
without antecedent cause flashed out during the war, like a flash 
of lightning out of a clear sky. On the contrary, it is the very 
logical consequence of a deliberate and sustained effort, extending 
over a long period in Germany, to undermine and break down the 
faith of the people in the only religion the world has ever known 
that has any spiritual dynamic in it, any power to regenerate 
and renew the moral nature of mankind: Christianity and its 
teachings. 

Plainly, no army whose units are in the main imbued with 
the Christian spirit and in whom the ethics of the Christian reli- 
gion have been cultivated from childhood, whose moral sense is 
normal and healthy, could ever be induced or coerced by the mere 
order of its officers, or by the high command of a military organ- 
ization, however exacting and inexorable its discipline, to commit 
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such atrocities as the German soldiers have habitually committed 
all through this war, and quiet their consciences and stifle their 
humane sensibilities by such palpable and shameless sophistries 
as are urged by German militarism as valid apologies—“military 
necessity,” “retaliatory and punitive measures,” etc., etc. It 
would simply revolt against its command at all hazards and refuse 
to obey. Take an army, for instance, made up of American units, 
and let its officers during an engagement with the enemy command 
the soldiers to disembowel women, impale babies on their bayonets, 
and indulge in a general carnival of butchery, and what would 
be the result? Can anyone doubt that they would instantly refuse, 
and revolt, and if force were attempted to compel them, they 
would mutiny? The fact that the German soldiery has committed 
such atrocities and worse, not in sporadic cases, but habitually 
and constantly, with a spontaneity of action and often with 
fiendish glee and laughter, indicates a thoroughness of moral 
degeneracy which must have taken years—yes, a life time of 
some malign influence to establish. And the whole nation is 
tainted and infected with this decay of the moral consciousness: 
pastors of churches, professors in the universities, philosophers, 
writers, leaders of the thought of the people, ambassadors, public 
men of all kinds and ranks. 

This is no reckless, unreflecting arraignment of the élite of 
German intellectuals and officials, but a sober, serious fact, with 
scores of concrete examples in evidence, with which everyone is 
familiar who has kept abreast of current news in the daily papers 
and in the magazines. Already the names of Bernstorff, Lux- 
burg, Zimmermann, Von Papen, etc., are a stench in the nostrils 
of every man who scorns and despises treachery, duplicity, and 
the abuse of the hospitality, courtesy, and confidence of a nation 
generously bestowed. They may wear fashionable clothes, im- 
maculate linen, but their moral fiber is rotten and offensive. No 
man of true manhood and self-respect would consent to do the 
dishonorable, mean, and treacherous things which they have com- 
placently done, at the behest or command of anyone, or of any 
power. He would refuse to do so at all costs. 

And what shall be thought of the seventy-three professors of 
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Germany who deliberately signed their names to a paper pur- 
porting to be an appeal or a proclamation entitled, and addressed, 
“To the Civilized World,” in which they categorically deny that 
Germany is guilty of having caused this war; deny that she 
trespassed in neutral Belgium; deny that she took the life and 
property of a single Belgian citizen without self-defense having 
made it necessary; deny that the German troops treated Louvain 
brutally; deny that German warfare pays no respect to interna- 
tional laws, ete., ete. Could they have been ignorant of the facts? 
Impossible ! 

Again, what must be thought of Haeckel—Professor Ernst 
Haeckel, a prince among German scientists—who deliberately 
fabricated false testimony or evidence in support of his biological 
schemes by appropriating photographs or plates, that were the 
product of other scientists, and working them over or altering 
them so as to exhibit alleged natural phenomena which did not 
really exist, so far as either he or any other scientist had ever 
actually observed, and publishing them to the world as valid and 
authentic, and when accused and confronted with the proofs of 
his lying and deceit had the audacity to deny it, and threatened 
to bring suit for libel, which, though the charge was repeatedly 
made and pressed, in order to provoke the suit, he never at- 
tempted? And it is not without significance that about the time 
of these revelations he received his dismissal from the University 
of Jena. 

Now there is no other influence or cause than the one sug- 
gested in this paper that will adequately and satisfactorily account 
for this nation-wide degeneracy of the moral sense; neither heredi- 
tary blood taint transmitted from the brutal Hun, nor the leaven 
of Nietzschean philosophy, nor the lust of “Weltmacht,” nor a 
scientifically planned political and military scheme, nor anything 
allied to them. The depravity is too deep-seated, too complete, 
and too pervasive to be explained by such causes. For back of 
the interests and motives which actuate human life and conduct 
and fashion human character lie the moral consciousness, the 
moral conceptions, ideals, and principles which regulate and order 
human interests and motives and determine their moral quality. 
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These are the real, the fundamental springs of human action, 
and they are the products entirely of the moral education or cul- 
ture applied either directly to the mind or heart, or absorbed 
from the social environment; affected or influenced as to their 
quality in some instances, no doubt, by inherent individual bias 
or natural tendency, for some meu are born coarse and brutal 
and some delicate and refined. On the whole, however, the moral 
quality of the culture applied to the human mind determines the 
quality of its moral consciougness, conceptions, ideals, and princi- 
ples, and, of course, of the character and conduct which develop 
from them. In the culture of the human spirit the results will 
depend upon whether one or the other of two antagonistic moral 
ideals or principles dominates the culture, and on the extent of 
that domination. In philosophical terms one is denominated 
altruism, the other egoism, or, in plain language, one is the 
principle of love for others, the other is love for one’s self. Chris- 
tian culture is based emphatically on the former. Christ’s entire 
philosophy of life proceeds upon the principle of love to others 
and it is the very fountain of all righteousness—‘“Love worketh 
no ill to his neighbor: therefore love is the fullfilling of the law” 
(Romans 13. 10). The other and opposing principle is selfish- 
ness, or love to one’s self, which, in excess, is the prolific fountain 
of all sin and unrighteousness, There is not, perhaps, a Christian 
virtue that has not its root in love, and there is not a vice or sin 
that has not its root in selfishness, or in self-gratification—not 
one in the whole catalogue. The first-mentioned principle is like 
a generous fountain of beneficence, ever emptying or pouring 
out of itself in sacrifice and blessing to enrich the lives of others. 
The other is a greedy vortex, engulfing and absorbing into itself 
everything that comes within the sphere of its influence and power. 
The one is divine. The other, to use a phrase from Saint James, 
“is earthly, sensual, devilish.” Sin is sometimes characterized 
in Scripture as that abominable thing “which God hateth.” Why! 
Because the spirit of God and the spirit which prompts to sin 
are antithetical. God is a brooding, yearning, compassionate 
spirit of love. The spirit which prompts to sin is a spirit of cold 
indifference for others, and often of ruthless and selfish sacrifice 
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of their welfare and happiness. He that loveth, says John, “is 
born of God, and knoweth God. He that loveth not knoweth 
not God; for God is love” (1 John 4. 7, 8). Modern Germany 
has deliberately repudiated Christ, and his teaching, and his whole 
philosophy of life, and for fifty years has been devotedly busy in 
promulgating a philosophy of life based on selfishness of the most 
ruthless type, and just here, and here alone, is the psychological 
root and cause of this horrible war. 

This antithesis of spirit, of ideals, principles, and conduct, 
as between the German nation as a whole and the nations opposed 
to her in this war, is conspicuous everywhere throughout the 
struggle, and is revealed not alone on the battle fronts, the ravaged 
territories, nor in the treatment of the invaded towns and villages, 
nor in the treatment of the prisoners captured in the engagements, 
but in the aims and objects of the respective governments or peo- 
ples; in their diplomacy, the public*speeches of statesmen, repre- 
sentative men, pastors of the churches, and the utterances of the 
public press. Instances and illustrations of this contrast are so 
common, abundant, and uniform, and are borne in so constantly 
upon the public mind by the press of this country and of the 
world, that it seems superfluous to introduce any examples here, 
yet as these words are being written there lies upon the table 
before the writer, in a copy of the Minneapolis Tribune of Janu- 
ary 14, 1918—the day on which the foregoing words are being 
penned—a very characteristic sample which will be quoted. It 
appears on the editorial page, and is entitled, “A Vivid Contrast.” 
It is a comparison between a portion of President Wilson’s address 
at Washington and a portion of a speech made by General Von 
Lieb before the conservative congress, as reported by way of 
Zurich. The President says: 


The day of conquest and aggrandizement has gone by. So also is the 
day of secret covenants entered into in the interest of particular govern- 
ments and likely in an unlooked-for moment to upset the peace of the 
world. . . . What we demand in this war is nothing peculiar to our- 
selves. It is that the world may be made fit and safe to live in, and par- 
ticularly safe for every peace-loving nation. An evident principle runs 
through the whole program I have outlined. It is the principle of justice 
to all peoples and nationalities, and their right to live on equal terms of 
liberty and safety with one another, whether they be strong or weak. 
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General Von Lieb says: 


We must recognize only one principle, that might is right, and must 
know neither sentiment, nor considerations for humanity, nor compassion. 
We will incorporate Courland. We must have Belgium and northern 


France. The curse of God is upon the French. France must pay until 
bled white. 


Note the contrast in the spirit which expresses itself in these two 
aims—the aims of America, on the one hand, and the aims of 
Germany on the other. “We,” says the one, “demand nothing 
peculiar to ourselves. . . . An evident principle runs through the 
program I have outlined: . . . justice to all peoples and nationali- 
ties, and their right to live . . . whether strong or weak.” This 
is the spirit of a magnanimous altruism. “We,” says the German, 
“must show no consideration for humanity, no compassion. . . . 
We will incorporate Courland. We must have Belgium and north- 
ern France.” He says nothing here of further slices of alien terri- 
tory, nor of other groups of alien people which Germany must 
absorb or exploit for her own political ends, but other prominent 
Germans have done so with equal emphasis to the extent that, 
when they are all summed up, it is estimated that Germany must 
have about one half or one third of the civilized world, and she 
must have them because, in her own estimation, it is supremely 
necessary to the achievement of her political aims, which, again 
in her own estimation, is equivalent to her existence. Of course, 
in this supreme need of Germany the rights, the desires, the aspi- 
rations of these other peoples must be ruthlessly crushed, for Ger- 
man necessity “knows no law.”’ In fact, before the law of German 
necessity the rights of other peoples do not exist, for “might makes 
right,” and these peoples are contemptibly feeble before the mighty 
political and military organizations of Germany. This spirit, 
which finds its expression in the foregoing utterance of Mr. Lieb 
and everywhere else in Germany, is bald, shameless egoism. 
Actuated by this egoistic spirit, and indeed as a wretched at- 
tempt to justify it and to intrench themselves in it, Germany has 
evolved a moral philosophy uniquely her own, basing it evidently 
on the Darwinian theory and formula of the “survival of the 
fittest,” or strongest. It assumes that this is the supreme law 
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governing the biological advance of species and races; their prog- 
ress toward perfection; that it is uniform, universal, inexorable, 
and supreme not only in the physical order but in the moral order 
of the universe; that all minor moral laws that may exist, or may 
be established to regulate the relations between mere individuals 
of a race or small social groups, are of no binding force as between 
different races; that, indeed, in conflicts between races they be- 
come immoral and must be ruthlessly broken, and conduct or 
action contrary to these lesser rules or laws, and abhorrent to the 
moral sense, becomes supremely moral. In conflicts or struggles 
between races, to use the language of Mr. Lieb, “there must be 
no sentiment, no consideration of humanity, no compassion,” and, 
in the illuminating words of Nietzsche, “hatred, mischievousness, 
rapacity, love of dominion, and whatever else is called evil, be- 
longs to the astounding economy of race preservation; . . . that 
stoicism, arts of temptation, and deviltry of all kinds, everything 
evil, terrible, tyrannical, wild-beastlike and serpentlike in man 
contributes to the elevation of the species ‘man’ just as much as 
the opposite” (Beyond Good and Evil), 

Now it must be again emphasized that this philosophy, in- 
stead of being the foundation and cause of the present manifesta- 
tion of moral depravity in the conduct of the German people, as 
viewed by the civilized world, is, on the contrary, itself the product 
of a malignant, hateful, and selfish spirit which thus seeks to 
justify itself and stifle every humane instinct. This spirit in 
the German nation or people has further succeeded in persuading 
them that in the progressive development of the human race the 
German race, or a select and very large class of them, has reached 
a level in intellectual and moral excellence and power surpassing 
that of all other races; that the “superman” has, at last, made 
his appearance in the kultured German, and that by virtue of 
his superiority the German race is destined, entitled to, and must 
dominate and absorb or exploit all other races. And this spirit, 
let it be emphatically repeated, is the inevitable product and result 
of the rejection of the Christ. 

The contrast exhibited in the quotations of the Tribune is 
not due to differences in political systems, or political faiths, but 
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to a difference of spirit—of the state of the heart. One is Chris- 
tian, the other is defiantly and malignantly anti-Christian. In the 
Kaiser’s addresses to his soldiers, and on other occasions, his fond- 
ness for referring to God, amd arrogantly assuming the divine 
partnership with himself in his selfish and ambitious lust for 
power and dominion,,has been frequently alluded to in the public 
press with the scorn and disgust which such hypotrisy and blas- 
phemy deserve. Has anyone ever heard him mention the name of 
Christ—the Prince of Peace—in any of these flamboyant utter- 
ances? Never. He has no use for Christ. The spirit, ideals, 
metaphysics of Christ do not fit in with his selfish and despotic 
ambitions, so he banishes him from his thought. Neither is the 
Kaiser’s god the Christian’s God—the Heavenly Father, full of 
love, compassion and pity—but a god analogous to that of the 
Turk; a tyrannical, bloodthirsty monster. Allah, Allah, Allah, is 
continually in the mouth of the Turk, but his heart is the seat of 
malignant selfishness and hate. His terms of friendship to other 
peoples are, “Submit to my rule or die like a dog. Embrace Islam 
or get off the earth.” The only difference between the Kaiser’s 
terms of peace and friendship with other peoples and those of 
his congenial ally is that he substitutes “Pan-Germanism” for 
“Tslamism.” Indeed, in a heart-to-heart talk which the Kaiser 
had with Talaat Pasha (if memory serves aright) in the early 
summer of the first year of the war he confided to the Turk that 
their religious views were the same; that in harmony with the 
philosophy of Hegel, Germany’s distinguished monist, he believed 
in the unity of God. Probably if he had been pressed for a procla- 
mation of his faith after the manner of the Turk, the only differ- 
ence perhaps would have been in the name of the prophet. The 
Turk would have «vied, “God is God, there is but one God, and 
Mohammed is his prophet.” The Kaiser would probably have 
cried, “God is God, there is but one God, and I, the German 
Emperor, am, if not his prophet, his ‘sword to do his will.’ ” This, 
at least, was what he told his soldiers in a speech he made to 
them just at the opening of the war. 

In past centuries Germany has made large and valuable 
contributions to Christian literature and propagandism and to 
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Christian endeavor of all kinds. She has many distinguished 
names to her credit in the records of history along such lines, 
reformers, commentators, exegetes, historians, philologists, trans- 
lators, etc., but in these modern times, and the present war is 
precisely the product of modern German thought, her distinction 
in the religious field lies, on the contrary, in her hostility and 
opposition to Christian culture. She has been notorious for her 
offensive scepticism, her rationalism, and her destructive biblical 
criticism. No more potent influence for breaking down the faith 
of the German people in the truth and the sanctions of Chris- 
tianity could have been devised than that which has been named 
by Eichorn, who inaugurated it, the “Higher Criticism” of the 
Bible. This insidious device has been in full swing in Germany 
for several decades, and has become more and more destructive 
in its aims and methods as it has progressed, breaking beyond 
the confines also of the German Empire and poisoning much of 
the religious literature and teaching of both Great Britain and 
America. Its vogue in Germany especially has been supreme, and 
the German State, quickly perceiving the powerful aid it was 
able to render to the propagation of the principles of the Nietz- 
schean “Religion of Valor,” so sympathetic with and helpful to 
the lust of dominion and conquest of the ruling caste, promptly 
filled its universities with adepts of this new school of biblical 
criticism, to the exclusion of all others who might still cling to 
and teach the conservative views concerning the sacred Scriptures. 
And what has been the result’? Logically, a little more than a 
generation of men has been traiyed and developed in these institu- 
tions of learning and in the technical schools without any faith 
in the foundations of Christianity, without any regard for its 
principles, and utterly destitute of its spirit, who now make up 
the present German army and navy, occupy positions in and 
direct and manage the political life and activities of the nation. 
These men have not only been denied the salutary restraining and 
humanizing influences of Christian culture, but besides this sub- 
traction they have been subjected to the positive, withering moral 
influence of the Nietzschean philosophy of the “Religion of Valor,” 
whose cardinal principle is that “might makes right,” which, 
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when analyzed, signifies that there is no such thing as moral right 
or wrong, but that every act is right that promotes one’s own 
interest provided it can be done with safety to oneself. To insist 
on limiting the operation of this principle to the relations between 
races, nations, or groups, or to commend and justify it in such 
cases only, arid not in the case of individual relationships, is a 
miserable piece of casuistry ; inconsistent, contrary to moral rea- 
son, and the sane mind absolutely rejects it. If the principle is 
morally sound for the state, it must be equally so for the bandit, 
the highway robber, or the individual criminal. In fact, in the 
final analysis of this remarkable philosophy there is no moral 
distinction between one human act and another. There is no 
inherent moral quality in any human act whatever. An act 
acquires a criminal quality only when it disturbs or interferes 
with the social order of the group to which one happens to be- 
long; for there can, of course, be no social life without social order, 
and rules or laws must be made to regulate, preserve, and main- 
tain social order. When, therefore, any one of these is violated, 
the act is criminal. Apart from this social necessity it is, in itself, 
just as innocent and, if it serves well one’s personal interest as 
laudable, to cut a man’s throat or debauch his wife or daughter 
as it is to rescue a child from drowning. 

Is there anything obscure in the relationship of this Christ- 
less culture of the young German mind and spirit for the last 
half century and the truculence, barbarity and brutality of the 
German soldier in this war, or in the treachery, deceit, intrigue, 
lying, lawlessness and multiform deviltries of German diplo- 
macy? None. If the immense progress made in the moral, 
social and political status of the world since the beginning of 
the Christian era and up to the present cataclysmal disturbance 
is due to Christianity, to the gradual and constant diffusion of 
the principles and the spirit of Christianity among mankind, 
as has always been the judgment of the world, and is still its sane 
and sober thought, then any effort to destroy that influence, or to 
overthrow the faith of mankind in its historical foundations, in 
the authenticity and authority of the literature on which it is 
based, is a step backward and toward the barbarism from which 
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the world was rescued by it; toward the base ideals and principles 
out of which that barbarism sprang. If this was indeed the aim 
of the German professors they have furnished the world with 
another concrete example of “German efficiency” and of their 
success. 

Professor Cram’s book, Germany and England, written be- 
fore the war, gives such a picturesque but true view of Germany’s 
aims and dreams in this direction that the liberty is here taken 
to quote from it. On page 126 he asks the question, “What 
definitely is to be Germany’s part in the future of human 
thought?” and he answers for Germany thus: 


It is reserved for us to resume in thought that creative role in re- 
ligion which the whole Teutonic race abandoned four centuries ago. 
Judea and Galilee cast their dreary spell over Greece and Rome when 
Greece and Rome were already sinking into decrepitude and the creative 
power in them was exhausted, when weariness and bitterness wakened 
with their greatest spirits at day and sank to sleep with them at night. 
But Judea and Galilee struck Germany in the splendor and heroism of her 
prime. Germany and the whole Teutonic people in the fifth century made 
the great error. They conquered Rome, but, dazed by Rome’s authority, 
they adopted the religion and culture of the vanquished. Germany’s own 
deep religious instinct, her native genius for religion, manifested in her 
creative success, was arrested, stunted, thwarted. 


Continuing this on page 128, he says: 


The seventeenth century flung off Rome; the eighteenth undermined 
Galilee itself; Strauss completed the task that Hichorn began, and with 
the opening of the twentieth century Germany, her long travail past, is 
reunited to her pristine genius, her creative power in religion and thought. 
And what is the religion which, on the whole, may be characterized as the 
religion of the most earnest and passionate minds of young Germany? 
What is this new movement? The movement, the governing idea of the 
centuries from the fourteenth to the nineteenth, is the wrestle of the 
German intellect not only against Rome, but against Christianism itself. 
Must Germany submit to this alien creed, derived from an alien clime? 
Must she ever confront the ages the borrower of her religion, her own 
genius for religion numbed and paralyzed? . . . Thus, while pre- 
paring to found a world empire, Germany is also preparing to create a 
world religion. 


Quite clearly the fuadamental cause of the war is to be found in 
the character of the modern German, and the psychological roct 
of modern German character is clearly traceable to the deisti¢ 
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proclivities and anti-Christian spirit and teaching of the thinkers 
and leaders of public opinion in modern Germany. The leaders 
of the nation have practically said of Christ, “We will not have 
this man [with the emphasis on man] to rule over us.” They have 
deliberately and defiantly rejected the teaching and the leadership 
of Christ, and have passionately manifested their preference for 
that of Nietzsche, Treitschke, Bernhardi & Co. They have spurned 
the “Gospel of Peace,” and espoused the “Religion of Valor.” 
With Luciferian pride and folly and futility they have imagined 
the dethronement of Jehovah and the recoronation of Odin. The 
god from whom the Kaiser claims his kingship and his absolute 
power, whom he delights to associate with himself as a partner 
in his unhallowed ambitions, and in his carnival of lying, treach- 
ery, and murder, is not Jehovah, “the Lord God, merciful and 
gracious, slow to anger, and abundant in goodness, mercy, and 
truth,” but the god of the “Nietzschean scriptures”—a monster of 
Teutonic conception, whose angels, we doubt not, are black and 
cleft of hoof. 

Has Christianity failed? Yes, in Germany; but no man 
with clear vision can behold the remarkable rally of the sacrificial 
hosts of the civilized world in the defense of the principles of 
justice, mercy, truth, good faith, and human freedom, and declare 
that it has failed on the earth, or doubt its ultimate triumph over 
the whole world. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


GOD IN HISTORY 


History is too great and mysterious to admit of our being able 
altogether to understand its intention, but there is such intention, 
and the world’s events, its revolutions and just as much its catastro- 
phes, are part of the process by which God, immanent in the world, 
is operating to have history’s intention actualized. To the extent 
then that God is the world’s working and controlling energy, history 
is to be reckoned as a part of God’s biography, for it gives us not 
only something regarding the life of man, but something touching 
the divine life as God has lived it through the recorded ages of the 
world thus far. 

It is not important that we be able to draw the line of definition 
between what God does and what we do—that frontier where the 
agencies of the two become coincident; but it is important, both in 
the interests of our hope and of our fidelity, that we should recognize 
history as a drama divinely authored, and that it is moving through 
its successive acts and individual scenes in the direction of a definite 
consummation of God’s dramatic purpose; that as there are currents 
in the air quite independent of the human lungs that breathe the 
air, currents in the sea altogether distinct from the navies that 
traverse the sea, and drifts among the stars of which no individual 
orb is conscious, so there are streams of celestial influence everywhere 
operant, and gravitations of a divine type that work themselves out 
through the midst of our human strivings, coordinating those striv- 
ings, and holding them under the discipline of a superior purpose. 

The Scriptures are an attempt to give us a partial history of the 
movings of this current of divine influence as it has been flowing 
through the midst of the centuries and of the men who peopled the 
centuries, and at the same time to give us a history of the way in 
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which men have been willingly or reluctantly drawn into the flow of 
that current, and borne along by its power. 

By such illustration I am trying to have presented to our minds 
a picture of the movings of God along the track of time, and of the 
slow and irregular, but nevertheless actual, inclining of human 
thought and purpose into confidence with those movinggs, till eventu- 
ally the stream of human purpose and life shall become perfectly 
merged in the current of divine thought and ambition. 

The Bible, then, I say, gives us in brief a history of this, inter- 
preting to us, by a few scattered illustrations, the way in which divine 
impulses are operating in the direction of their ultimate end, and 
the kind of response which those impulses elicit from human hearts, 
the kind of consent, or refusal, that is testified to by the subordina- 
tion or insubordination of human lives to the holy compulsion of 
those influences. 

That is what gives to the Bible its peculiar value as a history. 
It may not be more accurate as a record of events than are some other 
histories. Its specialty consists in this, that it is written from a differ- 
ent standpoint from that occupied by the average historian, and written 
also, we believe, by men more fully endowed than most with the 
ability to distinguish the divine ingredient of historic events. For if 
what we have been saying is true, then everything that forms proper 
subject for historic treatment is part of it man’s work and part of 
it God’s work, and the problem that the sacred historian is supposed 
to be able to solve is the analyzing of events into these, their two 
elements—one element human, the other element divine. And when 
we speak of profane history and sacred history we must not under- 
stand that the occurrences treated of in sacred history are any more 
sacred than those recorded in profane history. The sacredness is in 
the mode of handling, not in what is handled. 

I am attempting in all this reiteration to hold your thoughts 
steadily to this one fact, that the divine current of influence is one 
which uninterruptedly traverses the entire territory of events, in- 
stead of being an influence that has been operative only at certain 
select periods, and operative only among certain select peoples, but 
inoperative the rest of the time, and among other peoples and tribes. 

There are presumably a great many events described in the Bible 
which, if they had been portrayed by the common class of historian, 
would read very much as occurrences do that are transpiring now. I 
am not trying to diminish the sanctity of what is known as sacred 
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history. I am trying to augment the sanctity of what is known as 
profane history, and to cultivate the idea that God does not work 
by fits and starts, massing his efforts at particular epochs, and leaving 
it to men to take care of everything the rest of the time, but that he 
works with the uninterrupted constancy with which the Gulf Stream 
works in the Atlantic, the constancy with which universal gravitation 
works among the constellations. There is thereby accorded to God’s 
administration of the world a dignity, because a consistency, that is 
otherwise denied to it. 

The part which God is represented as playing in what we know 
as the temptation scene in the Garden of Eden only then acquires 
its true significance for us when we realize that if we were accurately 
to delineate our experiences in pictorial form we could use without 
much variation, perhaps without any, the same colors as were em- 
ployed by the writer of the third chapter of Genesis. I do not make 
that chapter mean less by recognizing God, Satan, and myself as 
standing around my act of sin, contemplating it, and maintaining 
each its appropriate relation to it. 

As another example, we can hardly assent to the way in which 
the writer of Genesis states the relation in which God stood to the 
builders of the tower in the Plain of Shinar, and the confusion of 
languages that was in some manner connected with the disruption 
of that tower. But events which are in a striking way similar to that 
have occurred a great many times, the full statement of which lacks 
the final touch of completed accuracy if God’s share in such events 
remains unrecognized. And here again our purpose is not to bring 
events, biblically described, down to the level of common events as 
we know them, but to lift common events, as we know them, up to 
the level of events biblically described. 

It is at that point, then, that history wins its meaning. History 
has no logical significance except as it is under the superintendence 
of one comprehensive mind: and it has no claim upon our intelligent 
interest, except as it is contemplated by us as being under the govern- 
ance of one intelligent and dominating purpose; and not only that, 
but as moral beings we are not justified in letting our hearts go out 
toward it save as that dominant purpose is a moral one, God the 
moral life of the world, drawing into the tidal flow of his vast right- 
eousness every creature of all times and peoples that are created with 
capacity for righteousness and true holiness. 

That is the problem of history. What God is going eventually 
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to make out of the material world we have no means of judging. No 
Bible of nature has yet been sufficiently written: and we have only 
snatches of a complete Bible of the human world, but those snatches 
are ample to indicate the quarter toward which the divine tide is 
setting, the aim toward which the steps of God are trending, the 
fullness of event toward which the life of God is expanding. 

These are thoughts which should be reverently familiar to the 
mind of every man and woman that has the faculty of thought; 
thoughts that should be quietly wrapped in the folds of human in- 
terest and affection and be gently incubated there and brooded over. 
It is not enough for you and me to be satisfied with the small mean- 
ings of things. Just as physical vision was not given to us that we 
might simply scan our own faces in the mirror, or trace the glimmer- 
ings of light percolating through our own closed eyelids, but also, 
and more, that we might utilize it in surveying the whole broad 
scope of our environment and let it swing out into the distant ranges 
of earth and the upper ranges of sky; so we are endowed with the 
blessed gift of the finer sight of thought and feeling, not that we 
may restrain ourselves within the confinement of individual place 
and interest, but move out into line with the long intentions upon 
which the events of all the days are threaded, and walk in pace with 
the movements in which the associate interests and destiny of the 
race are involved. 

Just as vessels crossing the sea do not take what might seem 
to be the shortest and easiest course, but sail always upon the track 
of a great circle, so our thoughts and affections, unless we are satisfied 
to have them remain petty and mean, must also travel on the line 
of some great meridian, and come as close as ever they can to the 
path where God’s thoughts have gone on before. We shall certainly 
be lost unless we go God’s way. We certainly shall fail even of our 
individual destiny unless we keep step with the music of God’s great 
intentions. 

And the written Bible, and the material for another Bible, fur- 
nished since the written Bible was completed, indicate to us in terms 
that can hardly be misunderstood what the great historic secret is; 
what the result is that events are being marshaled to accomplish; 
how God has been, age after age, gently crowding himself upon the 
world’s recognition and acceptance, how he has made himself more 
and more evident to human thought and affection according as the 
minds and hearts of men would bear it; how he has been seeking by 
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the agency of lawgivers and prophets—coming always with a message 
more and more distinct and reaching—to persuade the world by the 
logic of sweet compulsion that the real purpose of events, the real 
burden of God’s heart is to gather men, all men, within the circle 
of the divine fellowship; that man is a mere caricature unless he is 
inwardly figured to match the image of God; that the conflict of 
nations is as the brutal encounters of an African jungle, save as the 
native savagery of men is either physically crushed or subdued by 
the spirit of gentleness wrought from above, and that this earth, with 
all its beauties upon sea and land and with all its stellar lights hung 
in the firmament, is still infernal in spirit and in doom, except as its 
airs become mellowed and sweetened by the infusion of a celestial 
atmosphere, and the hardness of men softened by the tenderness of 
Christ. 

That then is the situation in which we are placed. It is not a 
situation that we have to regard merely as a memory, which is gradu- 
ally fading out in the dim distance of years that are almost forgotten. 
We are not compelled to go back and try to content ourselves with 
listening imaginatively to the voice of God as it was heard speaking 
to the old emigrant from out of Ur of the Chaldees. In order to know 
and feel the pressure of the great divine presence and to realize his 
stately steppings amidst the movements of the times we are not re- 
quired to retrace the tired line of completed centuries and mount 
with Moses into the heights of Sinai and fancifully share with him 
Jehovah’s solemn companionship. 

Such distance of time or place is sure to blunt the touch of 
reality. Old reality, no matter how real, weakens with the years. 
The only impulses that stretch their influence to the center of the 
soul are the eternal ones, the things, I mean, that exist untainted 
by the touch of place or date, that are independent of maps and 
calendars; so that when men, preachers, have thrown the stress of 
their thought upon the topography and the antiquities of religious 
life, event and experience, they have by so far closed the doors of 
human hearts to the acceptance of their message. We are interested 
in echoes, and amused by them, but scarcely persuaded by them. We 
do not walk by the light that is in the sun, but only by the light of 
the sunbeam that lies close against our eye. 

It is then the God who is enthroned in the present moment of 
whom I stand before you as the representative. Without denying the 
interest or impugning the significance of anything contained in the 
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past chapters of the world’s religious history, and without in any 
way belittling the record that is left to us of the relation in which 
in past times God has stood to men through the agency of lawgivers 
and prophets, and above all through the person of the Christ, the 
thing we are called to believe in to-day is the God of to-day—not the 
topography of old Jerusalem, not the forms of belief with which 
others have believed in him—Abraham, Isaiah, Paul, Luther, or 
Wesley—no scheme of conviction wrought out either in the councils 
of the church or in the strivings of our own individual brain, but in 
God, God as the world, by the tuition of his Providences, and Spirit, 
and by the divinely quickened intuitions of our own hearts, we have 
come to know and trust him. 

Study God’s revelation of himself to Moses in the burning bush 
if you will, but do not worship the God of Moses, but your own God, 
and remember that he is as near to you as he was to Moses; the same 
present fact for your thought to move out toward and your heart 
to incline after as he was to Moses; that believing in Moses’s experi- 
ence does not make it your experience; that religion is not transfer- 
able, and that if you have not some kind of a Burning Bush of your 
own, Moses’s Bush will not help you, and if you have, you can dis- 
pense with his. To believe in the Old Testament is a poor substitute 
for believing in the God of the Old Testament; to believe in the New 
Testament is a poor substitute for believing in the God of the New 
Testament. Bible, old or new, is only ladder, not loft. It is only 
what is eternal that can perfectly fit the needs of the soul—so much 
of the eternal as can slip into the soul between each day’s sunrise and 
sunset. 

Interesting as is the evident growth of God’s kingdom in the 
world during the period covered by the Bible record, impressive as 
are the indications that during those centuries God was moving toward 
the accomplishment of his designs, and drawing men after him and 
gathering them more and more into sympathy with his own spirit 
and making intelligent righteousness to be an increasing commodity 
in some parts of the world at least—thus laying the foundations for 
a similar increase elsewhere—interesting I say, and fascinating as is 
all that—what more urgently concerns us is the still later extension 
of that kingdom. Let us in these matters keep our minds constantly 
to the track of present realities, and winnow out from our religion 
as far as possible the dust of the antiquarian. Christianity as we have 
to do with it is no branch of paleontology. We walk to-day in the 
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light of to-day’s sun, and shall move this evening under the sheen 
of to-night’s stars. 

Wonderful, then, as are the tokens of progress made during the 
centuries biblically recorded, more wonderful still, as it seems to me, 
are the evidences of God’s movings and workings among men in the 
centuries that followed on after. Events are interesting, but it is 
the movements of events, their ongoings, their trend toward a larger 
future, that are most charged with argument and stimulus. We can 
look toward the sun when it is in mid-heaven and not be greatly 
affected by it, but seen near enough to its rise or setting to be able 
to detect it in its passage across the horizon—that every eye is sensi- 
tive to and thrilled by. Our infidelity in these matters is due to keep- 
ing our vision trained on the single small event of the instant instead 
of upon the great transitions, such as the process by which the hearts 
of men are becoming capable of larger and sweeter affections, more 
sensitive to other’s sorrows, more and more distressed by other’s bur- 
dens, quicker to shed tears of sympathy, with a purse more readily 
and widely open for the sick and the suffering. 

There is nothing equal to historic comparisons as persuasives of 
the fact that the kingdom of God is moving and the reign of Christ 
on the way. Many of us are so immured in the paltry containings 
of our own small instant that we have no idea of what is going on. 
We see nations fraternizing, and nations at war, and forget that it 
was not long ago that distinction of nationality was in itself ground 
of hostility. A man cannot be burrowing in the ground and at the 
same time have his eyes filled with the splendor that comes in with 
the moving of night into morning and blossoming of darkness into 
new day. There are no more eloquent histories written or books pub- 
lished than those which delineate the widening path along which the 
Spirit of God has been moving, in its career of gradual triumph ; not 
only in the Occident but in the Orient, little by little suffusing the 
atmosphere with scattered touches of warmth, and under the gospel 
baptism of initial summerishness creating occasional patches of flowers 
where only cold winds had blown over ground that was frost-locked. 

I am not asking you to subscribe to any scheme; we have had 
too much scheme ; nor to kneel down and burn incense to any memory 
or antiquity; we have had too much museum. If you do not relish 
the gospel miracles as credentials of the mysterious man of Nazareth 
count them out, and frame your thoughts and your passion of wonder- 
ment to the incomparably vaster miracle of present and increasing 
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intellectual, moral, and spiritual bloom, that are as evidently and 
directly related to the mysterious man of Nazareth as you are to your 
father and mother. That is miracle enough to win you to the king. 
dom of God if you are willing to be won. And it is not a dead 
miracle; it is a live miracle, and it is growing. Not a day goes by 
but either here or in Africa or in China or Japan some new spot comes 
under the touch of the heavenly sunshine that had always been dark 
before, and cold, very cold. 

That is what makes life worth living, and it is what makes na- 
tions worth existing and worth having a history. 

If it be replied that in view of conditions which now exist the 
foregoing has been spoken too confidently, part answer will be to say 
that one who considers that the sun has gone out because it is cloudy, 
or whose optimism shifts to pessimism with the veering of the wind, 
has not mastered even the alphabet of Christian assurance. 

Another partial answer is that the prospect of dismal catastrophes, 
interpolated along the path of historic progress, is definitely and con- 
sistently recorded as a feature of scriptural prognostication as in our 
present text for instance. The wiping out of the bulk of existing 
population in the days of Noah was one of the best things that ever 
happened in the history of the race. The crucifixion of the Son of 
Man was another, an event that was in itself and in appearance so 
horrible that the Scripture represents even nature herself as shudder- 
ing at the spectacle, and yet into that transaction was woven the 
salvation of the race. As already said it is the long and general 
drift that we have to consult and not any transient stage of that drift, 
and to take four bad years like those the world has just had and is 
having and let them outweigh the comprehensive testimony of all 
the antecedent centuries, is not philosophy, but panic. 

But more than that, and as was declared here some weeks ago, 
in spite of the savage destruction of population, and in spite of all 
the surviving Huns that we had supposed to be men, but that have 
proved themselves to be devils, there is more righteousness on the 
face of the earth to-day than there was four years ago, more men and 
women with whom righteousness is a fact, a life, a service, a Christly 
devotion, an offering upon the altar, a flowing of consecrated tears, a 
shedding of that blood without which is no remission of sins. That 
is the thermometer you have to consult in determining the world’s 
temperature, and history in the long run has always yielded to the 
pressure of high spiritual temperature. And it is going to. It is 
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the divinely implanted prerogative of spiritualized humanness to 
dominate. All down the line the men and women who have taken 
their commissions from God have given the final shape to the course 
of events and been the chieftains of history. 





THE ARENA 


LITERATURE AND THE PREACHER 


In Silvester Horne’s scintillating and inspiring volume, The Romance 
of Preaching, we read, “God’s order of preaching friars is a far wealthier 
society than some of us have recognized. America to-day will not forget 
to blazon upon the roll of her great nineteenth century preachers of 
righteousness the name of Abraham Lincoln, as well as of Henry Ward 
Beecher; and Englishmen, who are justly proud of Robert Hall and 
Thomas Binney, Dale and Spurgeon, cannot fail to number also among 
her national prophets Thomas Carlyle, John Ruskin, and John Bright. 
And why not? It is no business of ours to belittle our calling. We 
hold no brief for any narrow and exclusive theory of preaching. In- 
spiration is not conditioned by a white tie or Geneva gown. I am 
glad to have listened to truths as noble and as Christian on the floor of 
Parliament as have been uttered under the dome of Saint Paul’s. The 
Gettysburg speech was the message of a prophet of God, even if it was 
not divided into three heads and an application. No, we who call our- 
selves preachers enjoy no monopoly of the greatest of all arts, nor are 
we interested in establishing one. The Spirit breatheth where it listeth. 
Nobody doubts that Amos was of us, though, so far as I know, he did not, 
as we say, preach regularly twice a Sunday. Plowman and herdsman, 
carpenters, fishermen, tax-collectors and tent-makers, sons of German 
miners, Huntingdonshire farmers and Kentucky backwoodsmen, each in 
his time and order, have received the divine afflatus and therewith the 
spiritual and moral leadership of mankind.” 

It goes without saying that in this glorious company of flaming- 
tongued preachers of the living Word, there stand those masters of poetry 
and prose who caught the “vision splendid” and taught to man the truths 
of God. To even state the magnitude of the task of the pastor in the 
twentieth century is to give expression to a truism. Never before were the 
demands upon him greater than they are to-day. Never before was the 
challenge of the age so clear, so loud, and so insistent. As he wages his 
unending conflict against the principalities and powers of darkness he 
needs every weapon in the great arsenal of God. It cannot be said with 
too much emphasis that no preacher can afford to remain in ignorance of 
the best thought of his own and other ages as it is expressed upon the 
pages of literature. 
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That a preacher should know theology is a fact absolutely incon. 
trovertible. A minister, ignorant of theology, can be as dangerous to 
society as a physician knowing no medicine. It is equally true that a 
man acquainted only with the theological thought of his own time can. 
not even know that with any degree of thoroughness. These things 
being true, the preacher cannot neglect literature. Dr. David G. Downey 
says, “Some of the best theology—the most truly biblical, I mean—is 
found imbedded, as gold or diamonds in precious soil, in the stanzas 
of the poets.” He who would have a clear conception of the realities of 
life in the faraway middle ages must turn to Dante, who enshrined all 
of its knowledge and speculation, its sorrows and yearnings in the glory 
of imperishable verse. No one can hope for a comprehensive grasp 
of the great issues of modern thought without a rather thorough knowl- 
edge of the luminous interpretation of life which has come to us from 
the clear-visioned Goethe. From the days of the unknown bard who in 
the morning twilight of the long ago sang of the heroic deeds of the 
warrior Beowulf, down to the present hour, the dominant note in English 
literature has been distinctly spiritual. Professor Pancoast concludes 
one of his books on English literature with these significant words, “Henry 
Morley reminds us that the opening lines of Caedmon’s Creation, the first 
words of English literature on English soil, are words of praise to the 
Almighty Maker of all things. After reviewing in outline the long and 
splendid history of the literature thus solemnly begun, we find in the 
two greatest poet-voices of our own day, Alfred Tennyson and Robert 
Browning, the note of an invincible faith, an undiminished hope; we 
find them affirming in the historic spirit of the English race, “Thy soul 
and God stand sure!’” 

Professor Winchester says, “Such a work as the ‘In Memoriam’ a 
hundred years hence will be accounted a truer picture of the vital thought 
at the middle of the nineteenth century than all our formal philosophies 
and theologies put together”; and Professor O. A. Curtis tells us that 
“In the poetry of Robert Browning one can come closer to the whole 
reality of human life than he can in any scientific treatise published in 
the last hundred years.” So dominatingly spiritual is our American litera- 
ture that it cannot be intelligently read by one lacking a sense of the 
reality of the invisible. The best religious thought of the Anglo-Saxon 
race is expressed, not in the works of the theologian or philosopher, but 
rather upon the pages of the man of letters. Without at least some 
knowledge of literary men and movements a vital understanding of 
theology is an utter impossibility. 

But the greatest values of literature cannot be expressed in philosoph- 
ical or theological terms. To the preacher as for the layman, contact 
with the emanations of the great minds of great masters makes life 
itself grander and nobler, broader and deeper, richer and truer. To 
read good literature is the best way of acquiring the habit of living in 
the minds and hearts of other people and learning how to take their 
point of view. Real literature is the best possible antidote to “township 
mindedness”; it increases a hundredfold the size of the world in which 
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we live and enhances as nothing else can our sympathetic understanding 
of those with whom we walk along life’s common way. And more than 
this, a satisfying love of great books has many a time enabled a man to 
bear burdens beneath which he would otherwise have sunk in despair. 
From the days when regal Athens shone in the firmament of greatness 
down to the present hour, literature has consoled sorrow and assuaged 
pain; it has brought gladness to eyes which have failed with wakefulness 
and tears; it has been wealth in poverty, liberty in bondage, health in 
sickness, and society in solitude. And still it has within it the power to 
help the sons of men victoriously to fight the good fight of faith. 

Yet just now I wish to give predominant emphasis to literature as 
a homiletical treasure house for the preacher of the living Word. In this 
regard it is to the highest degree a fruitful source of illustration, sugges- 
tion and inspiration. It most certainly is true that all of us have heard 
the term, “literary preacher,” expressed in blatantly sneering tones. It 
may be true also that several times in our lives we have listened to an 
utterance of the threadbare sentiment, “What the world needs to-day is not 
literature and philosophy, but the old-fashioned gospel.” Beyond the 
peradventure of a doubt our modern world does need the “old-fashioned 
gospel.” But the noblest words in our language very frequently are the 
most egregiously misused. It is very much to be regretted that in some 
minds the term “gospel” means the vain repetition of second-hand thought 
and the rehash of barren, pious-sounding verbiage. It was this idea of 
the Word which John Wesley had in mind when he said, “But of all 
preaching, what is usually called gospel preaching is the most useless if 
not the most mischievous.” To be sure, literature cannot make a sham 
gospel genuine; neither can it be a substitute for one which is real; but 
latent within it is the power to make the message of the preacher more 
virile, sympathetic, and winsome. 

It is much to be feared that the major part of the shallow criticism 
of the use of literature in the pulpit is simply the vain vaporizings of 
self-defensive ignorance. Again I quote Silvester Horne: “But for the 
present let me lay it down that there is nothing in Holy Writ to war- 
rant the assumption that a man is likely to be more spiritual if he is 
an ignoramus; or that prophetic power in the pulpit especially attaches 
to the preacher whose heart is full and whose head is empty. Knowl- 
edge is really not a disqualification for the ministry; neither is there 
any incompatibility between the seer and the scholar. Because Festus 
chose to assume that much learning had made Paul mad, we need not 
be seriously afraid that a similar cause will be likely to produce that 
effect in us. That Moses brought to his democratic task a finely trained, 
balanced and disciplined intellect was of immeasurable value to him and 
gave him at once a portion of personal ascendency when he came to deal 
with those whose misfortune it was that they had been deprived of his 
advantages.” The preacher who willfully neglects literature is most 
signally failing to utilize one of the greatest factors for the adding to his 
gifts, grace, and usefulness. Lewis H. CHRISMAN. 

Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio. 
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IBSEN’S NORA 


Tue Mernopist Review for May-June, 1918, contains an excellent 
article on “The Blond Beast,” by Dr. C. W. Barnes. I very gladly acknowl- 
edge the merit of the article as a whole, but I wish to call attention to 
one unfortunate error in it—a blunder all the harder to understand be- 
cause Dr. Barnes is not the first to make it. His intentions are of course 
perfectly honest and he is probably following the erroneous statement 
made some years ago and, so far as I know, not publicly corrected. 

Dr. Barnes attacks the teaching of Ibsen as an “apostle of the Blond 
Beast philosophy. In the Doll’s House Nora leaves her husband and chil- 
dren because of ‘other duties equally sacred, duties toward herself.’ It 
turns out this ‘sacred duty’ was to marry another.” 

My present purpose is not to discuss whether Nora did right or wrong. 
That has been furiously debated for nearly forty years and people still 
differ. Nor do I wish either to attack or defend Ibsen. I merely wish to 
point out that Nora did not do what Dr. Barnes says she did. She comes 
to realize that her husband regards her merely as a plaything, “a doll.” 
And when he learns that she has committed a technical forgery in order 
to get the money which saved his life in an illness he is overwhelmed 
with fear that people will hold him responsible for the crime. In her 
disgust at these things Nora says she will leave his house, taking only 
what she brought to it. She refuses all further support from him, because 
she “can receive nothing from a stranger.” She is going to her old home, 
to secure employment and earn her own living. There is not the faintest 
suggestion of any other marriage. She even leaves her husband a very 
faint hope that “the most wonderful thing of all” might happen and life 
might be a “real wedlock.” 

Some years ago I noted the erroneous statement which Dr. Barnes 
has followed, when I had not at hand a copy of the book, and I wondered 
if my memory had failed me on the point. Now I write with the book 
at hand. How did the error originate? Possibly by a willful misrepre- 
sentation from some hostile critic of Ibsen’s enemies. More probably by 
the honest blunder of somebody who was writing from memory and was 
too careless to verify his own statements in an article. In either case 
some writers who are doubtless perfectly honest have unconsciously passed 
on the blunder. Or can it be that there was an earlier edition of the play 
which gave this version of the story and that Ibsen altered it in later 
editions? I can only say that I have never seen or heard of the slightest 
allusion to any such edition, though there were some varying editions of 
other plays. I do not believe there was any change in this case. But 
however it criginated the error is curiously persistent and it is time it 
was corrected. There are too many true complaints against Ibsen to 
allow any place for false ones. 

Frank S. TOWNSEND. 

Wheeling, W. Va. 
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MY LIBRARY AND I 


My library is a “magic carpet.” 

I live a local life; my work limits me. I narrow. It is part of the 
price I pay for achievement. Yet my heart longs to go. The earth is big; 
I would see it. Strange men live; 1 would know them. Other lands are; 
1 would visit them. Strange customs prevail; I would understand them. 
Must I ever pay this price for any achievement? Must the commandment 
“Six days shalt thou labor” cost my soul such sacrifice? No longer! I 
have a magic carpet. Between my tasks I seat myself upon it. In an 
eyeflash, with Stoddard I ride the surf at Honolulu. I gaze upon beauti- 
ful torii, strange spire for temple I call “heathen” but another calls “the 
gate of Paradise.” I make my way through jungles like another Tarzan. 
I round the world in eighty seconds. Two Thousand Leagues Under the 
Sea are nothing on my magic carpet. I ride in comfort through the 
resurrected streets of Pompeii and am carried up the vine-clad hills of 
Vesuvius to the sulphurous crater. Between my days I journey with 
Livingstone as he lays the cross of his exploration upon unknown Africa. 
I hear his untutored bearers face the unknown sea and cry, “The land! 
it says, ‘I am no more!’” A Protestant, I nevertheless adventure with 
farvisioned Xavier. Between two days Jack London takes me over untried 
paths of the sea. Soul-tortured 0. Henry leads me into ambuscades of the 
unexpected. Thus, on magic carpet day by day despite my tasks, I travel 
“from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” I wander at 
will and in safety. Adventures strange with men, with beasts, with 
elements, befall me; hunger, strife, famine, war slay my every com- 
panion, but my magic carpet keeps me safe and I journey on again. I 
see the rats in “No Man’s Land” and go “over the top” with Empey. Yet 
my magic carpet safefolds me and on the morrow I am again at my desk. 
Thank you, magic carpet! You are a friend indeed! You make me glad 
for home and toil and task! 

My library is to me an “open sesame.” 

I speak the magic words. Doors fast-closed by time open and all 
the good and great of human history come to talk with me—and, if I will, 
“publicans and sinners” reveal to me the depths of piteous tale. Yes, and 
those that are but never were, like Shylock, Christian, and a thousand 
others. Kings are my servants and princes do my bidding when I speak 
the magic word. I do not ask if they like me; I only care if I like them. 
They come, they go, they stay at my merest whim. Haughty Cesar comes 
when I command and recites for me his conquests in Gaul. Euclid 
patiently explains again and again the intricacies of his thoughts. 
Socrates, and Xantippe too, discourse for me. Myriad-minded Shake- 
speare and humble Burns recite for me immortal verse. How big I am 
when in my library! Music and art and science and literature and reli- 
gion and history and a hundred other realms are mine—for my library 
is “open sesame.” 

My library is “Aladdin’s Lamp” to me. . 

At my library’s shelves I change my lamp, battered by the day’s fret 
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and worry, for a new Aladdin’s Lamp. In a quiet corner I rub it and 
genii appear to bow and ask my bidding. Space and time vanish at their 
coming. They build for me again the Eternal City—and destroy it. In 
another mood, in another moment, I bid them build for me old Babel and, 
spellbound, I listen to the confusing of tongues. I invite myself to 
Belshazzer’s feast and watch the Fall of Babylon. Before to-morrow I 
have them build for me the Panama Canal, make a new continent, up- 
heave a mountain, or build a coral isle in tropic sea. They do my Hercu- 
lean bidding, for I have my magic lamp. They do more; they bring 
eternity to me, for yesterday and to-morrow both become to-day. 

My library is to me a Jacob’s ladder. 

My head is pillowed upon the hard facts of life; body and soul are 
tired with the eternal grind; my soul desponds. Then, in my library, 
my eyes are open and I behold red-crossed angels of mercy ministering to 
the sad, the suffering, and the needy. I see human greed combated by 
divine compassion in human form. I see the lowly climbing upward; I 
see the haughty coming down; I hear the praying of contrite heart; I 
catch the tears of penitence. Prophet and priest, sage and philosopher 
lead me to a growing Light. I seek the Truth of God. I find it in a 
Book. It is a Word. Wearied no longer, I start myself at last to climb. 
The heavens open. My sou! is glad. 

All this my library is to me—and more. 

A. J. Price. 

Port Arthur College, Texas. 





ARCHZOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE BATTLE OF KADESH 


Tue battle of Kadesh, one of the decisive battles in the world’s his- 
tory, like many other struggles, was fought not by the inhabitants of 
Kadesh but by foreign troops from distant lands. Like Belgium in our 
day, so Syria and Palestine in past ages, had the misfortune repeatedly 
of being in the path of ambitious rulers and ruthless warriors of other 
countries. 

To understand the real causes of the battle of Kadesh, the reader 
must bear in mind that the narrow strip of land through the Orontes 
and Jordan valleys, or between those rivers and the Mediterranean Sea, 
was the great highway of the nations for millenniums. It was the 
principal caravan route which connected the Nile with the Euphrates and 
the Tigris. Over this the camel trains in endless succession passed each 
other bearing the commodities of the east and west and north and south. 
It was the one connecting link between India, Persia, Asia Minor and 
remoter lands with Egypt, Ethiopia and the interior of Africa. The 
traffic and profit along this route explain not only the battle of Kadesh 
but many other bloody conflicts to the north and south. 
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Old Testament readers are perfectly familiar with many a battle 
which raged in this territory and which caused so much undeserved 
suffering and discomfort to the children of Israel at various periods in 
their history. 

Whenever Babylon or Assyria made war upon Egypt or when the 
latter waged war upon Mesopotamia, Palestine was generally drawn into 
the conflict and had to pay the penalty inseparably connected with the 
ravages of war. Being a buffer state, it was always in the way, and 
neutrality was generally out of the question. 

At the time of the battle of Kadesh, Egypt and Babylonia were not 
the only great world powers. There was, too, another mighty empire, 
with its chief capital in Asia Minor. They were the Hittites, incidentally, 
mentioned many times in the Old Testament, but in such a way as to 
leave the impression that they were nothing more than a petty tribe 
or small clan like the Hivites, Perizzites or Jebusites of the Pentateuch. 
Archeology, however, in recent times has demonstrated that the Hittites 
of the Old Testament, called Kheta on the Egyptian monuments and 
Khatti in the cuneiform inscriptions, were a very powerful people, or 
rather a confederation of peoples, with several capitals. Their dominion 
extended from the shores of the AUgean Sea to the Euphrates and beyond, 
then south down the Orontes into Palestine. They were so powerful in 
the early part of the second millennium B. C. as to overthrow the first 
Babylonian dynasty, as well as a source of great evil to Egypt. 

The term Hittite at first might have been employed of one people, 
but later of several, just as English is often confounded with British. 
Hittite, no doubt, as European, was a general term for many nations. 
This explains the variety of types on the Egyptian monuments, for evi- 
dently “the Egyptian artists of the confederates in their day had noted 
some of their peculiarities, but did not distinguish between them with 
sufficient clearness.” 

At the time of the battle of Kadesh, their chief capital was at 
Boghaskeui, northwest of Yusgab in Angora vilayet, little east of a 
straight line drawn from Sinope on the Black Sea to Tarsus on the 
Mediterranean. Carchemish on the Euphrates was another important 
capital. Babylonia was naturally hostile to the Hittites, and opposed 
their encroachments not only in the direction of Babylonia, but also 
southward toward Syria and Palestine, for if the Hittites could subdue 
these, and curtail the power of Egypt, it would be a far easier task to 
overpower the rest of the nations and become master of the whole world. 

The Hittites occupied a strategic position. If we trace the migrations 
of the nations we find that Asia Minor has always been one of the main 
thoroughfares between the east and the west. Through Asia Minor 
have passed the victorious armies of many a mighty conqueror, from 
the days of Sargon, Xerxes, Cyrus and Alexander down the ages. Even 
to-day Asia Minor is the key that locks or unlocks the doors eastward 
and westward. Hence the importance of the Bagdad railroad. The power 
that can control Constantinople and Bagdad or the Persian Gulf and the 
intervening territory can defy the nations east and west. This explains 
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why the entente allies have such large armies concentrated at Salonica, 
in Egypt and Mesopotamia, and why they have been for so long a time 
marching one army up the Tigris and another—as did Rameses II before 
the battle of Kadesh—from Egypt through the desert, or along the coast 
to Gaza, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Es-Salt and beyond, in the hope of uniting 
the two armies at Aleppo or some strategic point on the Bagdad rail- 
road. 

No nation understands the importance of Asia Minor better than 
the Germans—whether for commercial or military purpose. Despairing 
of creating a navy that could match that of Great Britain, the Germans 
in their “Drang nach Osten” (trend toward the west) conceived the idea 
of reaching the Persian Gulf and mastering the intervening territory 
by a land route. This plan was matured in 1889, when the Germans 
secured a concession from the Ottoman government to build a railroad 
from Constantinople to Bagdad. This might have been, at first, nothing 
more than a gigantic commercial enterprise. Be that as it may, Junker- 
dom and military Prussia saw in the scheme a splendid offset for the 
supremacy of Britain upon the seas. Had all worked out according to 
schedule plans, Hindenburg-Ludendorff could have stepped into a mag- 
nificent palace car at Bremen or Hamburg, ride through Berlin and 
Vienna to Constantinople, thence via Konin, Adana and Aleppo Mosul 
(ancient Nineveh) to Bagdad and the Persian Gulf, or from Aleppo they 
might have taken a little excursion south to Kadesh, Damascus, Jerusa- 
lem, Beersheba, Port Said and Cairo. Once at the Persian Gulf or even 
at Suez, India and China would not appear very distant. Great Britain 
and their allies anticipated all that, hence the presence of two large 
armies, one proceeding up the Tigris through Mesopotamia, another from 
Egypt over the same route as Rameses II to Kadesh. When these two 
armies join at Aleppo the German dream will vanish. 

After this long digression let us return to the battle of Kadesh, 
fought thirty-one hundred years ago, precisely in the same spirit as 
many a battle in Belgium during the past three or four years, and with- 
out any more justification either. 

Kadesh, on the Orontes, eighty miles north of Damascus, about one 
hundred south of Aleppo, and one hundred and fifty from Carchemish, 
had been at different times a stronghold of the Amorites, Babylonians, 
Egyptians and Hittites. Thothmes III captured it in his victorious cam- 
paign north between B. C. 1500-1540. Later it was lost to the Hittites, 
who were at the summit of their power in the second half of the second 
millennium B. C. It was held by them when the great battle took place, 
about B. C. 1290. Rameses II, mindful of the glory of Egypt under 
Thothmes, and eager for conquest, determined to regain the lost territory. 
He mustered a large army of native Egyptians and friendly allies as well 
as many mercenaries, even some Negroes from the interior of Africa. 
At the head of his host, divided into four divisions, each under the name 
of one of the chief four gods, Amen, Re Ptah and Sutekh, he marched 
northward to Phenicia, perhaps, as far as the Dog River (Nahrel Kelb). 
Here he turned eastward, crossed the mountains, and reached the Orontes 
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some miles south of Kadesh. Leaving the main army in the rear Rameses 
marched, with his own division only, to a spot near Kadesh. 

The Hittite king, too, had assembled a large army from all parts of 
his empire. There were soldiers from Pisidia, Lycia, Mysia, Cilicia, 
from the A°gean coast and even from the islands of the sea. There were 
also his allies, kings of Arvad, Naharin, Carchemish, Kode, Nuges, Aleppo, 
Kadesh, etc., etc. With these hosts Mursil or his son Mutulla marched 
to Kadesh. By a clever ruse he managed to conceal his army from the 
Egyptians and succeeded in drawing Rameses and his small division 
into a trap. While Rameses was marching up on the west bank of the 
Orontes, the Hittites in large numbers marched south on the east side, 
then crossed over and cut the king of Egypt from the bulk of his troops 
some miles farther down the river. Rameses thus caught between two 
large armies was in a desperate position. He did not utterly despair, 
but prayed to Amen and fought against tremendous odds. We read on 
one of the Egyptian monuments: “Lo, while his majesty sat talking with 
his nobles [rebuking them for their negligence for not having informed 
him of the trap set for the Egyptian troops] the Hittite king came to- 
gether with the numerous countries that were with him. They crossed 
the ford south of Kadesh. They came forth from the south side of Kadesh 
and they cut through the division of Re in its middle, while it was on 
the march, not knowing and not drawn up for battle.” We may believe 
that Rameses fought valiantly on that day, though, perhaps, the follow- 
ing inscription must be taken with some reservation. In his prayer to 
Amen he says: “Behold now, Amen, I am in the midst of many unknown 
peoples in great numbers, all have united themselves and I am all alone, 
my warriors and my charioteers have deserted me; I called to them and 
not one of them heard my voice.” Amen answers his petitions and he 
is endowed with supernatural strength. Then he says: “I hurled the 
dart with my right hand, I fought with my left hand, I was like Baal 
in his hour before their sight. I had found 2,500 chariots. I was in the 
midst of them, but they were dashed in pieces before my horses.” 

There was one weak spot in the Hittite lines, the one next to the 
river was but poorly manned. Rameses took advantage of this and drove 
many of the Hittite troops pell-mell into the Orontes, where they were 
drowned in sight of their king on the farther shore, where he had sta- 
tioned himself with 8,000 of his infantry. From that point he saw “sev- 
eral of his chief officers, his personal scribe, his charioteers, the chief 
of his bodyguard and finally even his own royal brother go down before 
the Pharaoh’s furious onset.” Fortunately the main Hittite army instead 
of utterly defeating the Egyptians, having become intoxicated with their 
success, fell upon the camp of Rameses, rich in all treasure, with food 
and drink in superabundance. Here they gave themselves to plunder 
and revelry. While the Hittites were thus engaged, some reinforcements 
marched to the aid of Rameses and utterly routed the enemy, or, as 
Breasted puts it, “slew them to a man.” Later the balance of the 
Egyptian troops, who had been left at the ford near Shabtuna, succeeded 
in joining their comrades and dealt the Hittites a crushing blow. The 
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losses on both sides must have been tremendous. Though the Hittites 
were not crushed, they never recovered from the shock. The zenith of 
their war power was passed. The battle of Kadesh was not decisive. 
“What made the issue a success for Rameses was his salvation from utter 
destruction, and that he eventually held possession of the field added little 
practical advantage.” Kadesh did not change hands that day. No doubt, 
when the Hittite documents found at Boghas Keni and elsewhere shall 
have been deciphered, we shall know more about the battle of Kadesh, 
for now almost all we know about it is derived from Egyptian sources. 
Detailed description by sculptor and scribe has been left us on the 
walls of temples at Abu Simbel, Luxor, Karnak and Abydos, and espe- 
cially at the Ramesseum, the funerary temple of Rameses. 

One thing is certain, both armies were too exhausted to continue 
the fight. While the Hittites returned northward, Rameses with some 
booty and captives hastened to Egypt and was not slow to assure his 
people of the victory over the detested Hittites. The war did not come 
to an end with the battle of Kadesh. The Amorites in and around Kadesh 
took advantage of the situation, rebelled and temporarily overthrew 
Hittite rule, but only to be subdued soon after by Hattusil II, Mutulla’s 
brother. The petty nations in Syria and adjacent lands manifested dis- 
loyalty to Egypt and tried to gain their independence. The result was 
that Rameses took the field again, for the revolt had reached the very 
borders of Egypt. The monuments record his triumphs at Askelon, in 
Galilee and Deper. If Deper is to be identified with Tabor, the Hittites 
had penetrated in the confusion as far south as that well-known mountain. 
Rameses, however, was victorious and drove the enemy before him north- 
ward beyond Kadesh. 

But tired of war some years later, about B. C. 1280 or 1275, a defensive 
and offensive treaty was made between Egypt and the Hittites. It is a 
long document of fifteen paragraphs, and is called “the good treaty of 
peace and of brotherhood, setting peace between them forever.” It was 
engraved by the Hittite scribes on a silver plate, highly decorated, and 
is witnessed by a thousand gods and goddesses. The Egyptian sculptors 
and scribes reproduced the treaty from the silver plate and engraved it 
on the walls of at least two temples. It is the first detailed treaty which 
has come down to us. A few years later, in order to ratify this peace 
compact the more firmly, the Hittite king brought his eldest daughter 
to Egypt and she became one of Rameses’ wives. 

The interested reader may find a complete copy of this ancient treaty 
in Brugsch’s History of Egypt, in Sayce’s little volume, The Hittites, and 
in Breasted’s Ancient Records of Egypt. 

How strangely does history repeat itself. The present great war 
is in many regards an exact counterpart of what took place in these same 
Bible lands in the second millennium before our era. As Egypt and 
Babylonia marched their troops to successful victory against the bar- 
barous hordes of Asia Minor, so to-day the entente allies have marched 
over practically the same route as Rameses from Egypt into the interior 
of Palestine, and are steadily pressing on in the direction of Kadesh 
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and Aleppo. One of these days we shall doubtless read of the capture 
of Kadesh by the allies. Another great army is following the old mili- 
tary roads up the Tigris and Euphrates to join the forces marching up 
the Jordan and Orontes valleys and hurl back the foes of civilization 
through Asia Minor to Constantinople, and thus crush the Huns and 
Turks. 

The Germans planned and built the Bagdad railroad, but Great 
Britain and its allies will use it for the promotion of legitimate com- 
merce and the utter destruction of militarism. Thank God, Jehovah 
does still bring the counsels of the nations to nought, and does frustrate 
the devices of the crafty. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE NEW OPPORTUNITY FOR EVANGELICAL CHRISTIANITY 


Wuat we have to report in these lines is a matter open to the view 
of all observers of the religious aspects of the war. God in his own 
marvelous way has opened to the evangelical Christians of the world 
a great and effectual door. In ways hitherto undreamed of the Macedo- 
nian cry for help is coming to us from France and Italy and Russia. 
Only in this case the call for help is not, as in Paul’s day, a mere uncon- 
scious state of need. The people of these countries know that they want 
us, and are plainly declaring it. To be sure, they are not inviting us to 
come over and convert them. Nor are we going in the spirit of prosely- 
tizers. In the frank spirit of brotherhood we are there, working mostly 
under the auspices of the Young Men’s Christian Association, to do 
what we can for the bodies and the souls of the soldiers. But just be- 
cause we are with them in such a service of love, the people are taking 
knowledge of who and what we are. Of course the Catholics are at work 
there, too, and they are rendering an admirable service. But by far 
the larger part of the service rendered in the name of our common Lord 
is done by Protestants. The amount of sympathy for the evangelical 
type of Christianity which has been aroused thus undesignedly seems 
to be very great and significant. Therefore, not in the spirit of prosely- 
tizing, but in the sincerity of those who recognize that they have a trust 
committed to them and desire to give an account to their Lord, we must 
answer the call to give the gospel in its simplicity and purity to those who 
have it not and are hungering for it. We are not to take advantage of 
their present distress in order to carry on a more or less secret proselytiz- 
ing propaganda. That would be utterly unworthy of our high mission. 
But already a most significant demand has made itself felt for the light 
and comfort of the gospel for those who have been called Catholics, but 
are in reality quite estranged from the church. We scarcely realize to 
what an extent this estrangement had developed both in France and Italy 
and even in Greek-Catholic Russia before the war called us to come to 
them. 
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Apart from the immediate service to the soldiers as now carried on 
by the Y. M. C. A. in France and Italy the most evident duty of American 
Protestant Christians toward the people of those countries is to give 
help to the evangelical churches that already exist there. The appeals of 
the two eloquent messengers of French Protestantism to the Protestants 
of America deserved an even heartier response than it called forth. As 
organized churches we should do for the distressed Protestant churches 
of France far more than we have planned or thought to do. The more 
than 600,000 Protestants of France represent, we believe, a great deal 
of real devotion to the gospel. But hitherto they have settled themselves 
down in the false notion that they had no special call to evangelize 
France. Without doubt the new situation brought on by the war has 
largely awakened them from their slumber. Our call is to help them 
to meet the issues of the new day. And we dare to hope that we shall 
discern a better way than to seek to establish a lot of churches through- 
out France representing American denominations. In Italy the oppor- 
tunity is no less real than in France. In both countries the undenomina- 
tional yet certainly Protestant Y. M. C. A. has not only been welcomed 
but urgently invited by the military authorities to work freely. If there 
is a special advantage in the Protestant situation in France it lies in 
two facts. In the first place we have been able to send far more workers 
to France than to Italy and—looking to our future cooperation—there is 
a far stronger and better organized body of Protestants in France than 
in Italy. In Russia the need of our help is quite as great as in either 
of the other countries. If the immediate obstacles seem great, they 
surely are not insurmountable. Of course the state of Protestantism in 
Italy and Russia is such that we cannot operate in those countries just 
as we dare to hope we shall be generous enough to do in France, that is, 
in direct organic cooperation with the existing churches; but even in 
Italy and Russia the same broad and generous principles should prevail. 





BOOK NOTICES 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND BIBLICAL LITERATURE 


The Enchanted Universe. By Frepertck F. SHANNON. 12mo, pp. 204. 
Revell Company: New York and Chicago. Price, $1 net. 


Tue third volume of sermons from Dr. Shannon. Following our fre- 
quent plan of letting a book speak for itself, we present without quotation 
marks the sermon on “The One Touch More,” as a fair sample of this Brook- 
lyn preacher’s style. “Then again he laid his hands upon his eyes.”—Mark 
8. 25. One of the advantages of the New Year is the psychological 
benefit it affords us in freshening up our spiritual being. We are re- 
minded that, after all, our great task is not so much to succeed in life 
as to succeed in living. Wordsworth thought men lived by admiration, 
by hope, by love; and it is certain that for lack of these shining quali- 
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ties, men inwardly die. The season is propitious, therefore, because it 
invites us to retire into our deeper, truer selves and consider the time- 
less, abiding values. One of these values is splendidly hinted in the text, 
and it is broadly seen in the Master’s entire life and ministry. It is that 
immeasurable value of doing a little more than is actually required, of 
planning more largely than is in keeping with average human nature, of 
speaking somewhat more generously than is customary for tongues 
natively critical. A few Sundays ago, after conducting a vesper service 
in one of Brooklyn’s hospitals, I was taken through the wards by the 
founder, that we might say a word to the sufferers. By each bed I noticed 
a flower, and by way of explanation, my friend said: “Do you see that 
little flower? Well, it is our custom here to have a flower by each bed 
when the patient is placed in it. Patients receive flowers from their 
friends, of course, but we do not want a single patient to wait even 
a day for a bit of bloom and cheer. And this,” he added, gently, “is 
what we call ‘the one touch more.’” Instantly I was back in old Bethsaida 
looking at a blind man, or else the Master of Bethsaida had come glori- 
ously close to my side! For I found myself repeating: “Then again he 
laid his hands upon his eyes.” Is not the one touch more the secret of 
Christianity? Surely, the wonder of our religion is in its overflow of 
graciousness, its thrill of the uncatalogued, its utterance of the un- 
languaged, its conquest of the added touch. Compared with all other 
religions, Christianity excels in what it adds, not in what it takes away; 
in what it fulfills, not in what it destroys; in what it supplies, not in 
what it suppresses. To-day we frankly recognize the good in other re- 
ligions; we are not unmindful of what the world owes to Confucianism, 
Brahmanism, Buddhism, Zoroastrianism, and other faiths. Some of us 
can recall the time when, if a scintilla of good was discovered in these 
venerable beliefs, we thought a direct attack had been made upon the 
validity of our own religion. Happily, our mood is wiser and more Christ- 
like now. We say: “Yes; there is much that is excellent in ethnic re 
ligions. God has never left himself without witness in any nation. Re- 
ligion is the noblest aspiration in the heart of man; no people have been 
without a religion; hence, their prophets and teachers. Schoolmasters 
of the race, they have led their scholars gropingly, ofttimes very crudely 
and imperfectly, along the dim-lit paths opening into the larger day. What 
these faiths lack, our own supplies; their imperfections but help to more 
fully reveal the completeness of the Christian’s faith.” Here, then, we 
take our stand for the divinity of Christ’s revelation: It offers the 
one touch more. In the best sease, ours is not a religion of exclusion, 
but of inclusion. Other creeds may furnish the first touch and the second; 
Christianity alone adds the third and final touch of uttermost salvation. 
Are you a mystic? Christianity contains enough mysticism to satisfy 
a race of mystics. Are you a pragmatist? Christianity is so practical 
that, with all its mysticism, there is no hope whatever of understanding 
it without practicing it, doing it up in flesh and blood and sending it 
forth into the roaring, dusty streets of the everyday. Are you a poet? 
Well, one angel undertook to tell those shepherds of the Christ-child. 
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But I suppose it was too much for him. Maybe his voice broke, and 
maybe all the strings on his harp snapped—I don’t know. At any rate, 
one angel was not enough to sing the Advent song, for “suddenly there was 
with the angel a multitude of the heavenly host praising God and saying, 
Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace, good will toward men.” 
But if you are neither a mystic, nor a pragmatist, nor a poet, I know 
you are a sinner. We are all sinners—that is the horrible, unspeakable 
indictment of our humanity. Yet here again is the one touch more of 
Christianity: The shame of being a sinner is offset by being saved from 
sin in Christ Jesus! But if this law of the added touch is embodied in 
the Christian system, how wondrously, how heart-breakingly is it seen in 
the Master’s personal relations. Witness the scene from which the text is 
taken. Here is this blind man—who in that weltering mass of Oriental 
humanity cares anything for a blind man? I fear earth’s answer would 
be disappointing; but heaven has a big, sweet, tender, golden answer. 
You ought to dip your voice in tears before attempting to read it: “And 
he took hold of the blind man by the hand.” If you can read that with- 
out a kind of sob, my friend, your heart is as hard as marble. Oh, my 
soul, what is this! Methinks angels are hiding behind their wings, 
the silence of awe is on their lips, as they gaze on this new world’s 
wonder. The hand that hammered out the stars and set them in their 
places has clasped the hand of a blind man! The hand that nestles the 
seas in its hollow, teaching them how to roar in awful harmony, and 
how to sigh with infinite yearning—ah, me! that hand is leading a sight- 
less man out of the village! He who walks the worlds and the eternities 
knows how to keep step with a poor, halting, eyeless human! But the 
wonder is not yet. True, he took him by the hand and led him forth, 
touching those dead eyes. Already the man can see somewhat—men as 
trees, walking. But that is not enough for the Master; he must yet add 
that touch of tender grace, that fine, rich, wordless, beautiful something 
—sweet as a flower by a sick man’s bed; white as mother-love, stealing into 
the daughter’s room and kissing the fair sleeping girl that on the morrow 
will be a bride; artless as the child coming out of the Vast Unseen into 
our noises, and then toddling back again into the heavens with a merry 
peal of lyric laughter, while we stand looking up, thinking “unworded 
things and old.” Or, take the case of the nameless woman. That day 
the Master came to the temple in the early morning. While he was teach- 
ing, heartless men drag this soiled creature into his presence. Her 
crime, said these men, must be expiated by stoning. “But Jesus stooped 
down and with his finger wrote on the ground.” Moses added a pile of 
stones to such as she; but Jesus added the divine forgiveness, making the 
sweet flowers of her girlhood bloom amid the desolate wastes of life; for 
her blasted noonday and the dread oncoming night, Jesus gave her back 
her lost morning, all bright with dewy hopefulness and rhythmic with 
music of warblers whose songs were hushed long ago. Finally, the 
Master’s one touch more—the unfading bouquet he set forever by hu- 
manity’s sin-sick bedside—is seen on Calvary. It was not enough that 
he carried his own cross; not enough that he spoke comforting words to 
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the women of Jerusalem; not enough that, from his place of pain, he gave 
his mother into the knightly keeping of his best-loved disciple. No! This 
manifestation of Godhead veiled in flesh demands one final privilege: 
He makes a pillow of hope upon which a social outcast may rest his 
dying head! Even while the sun puts on sackcloth and goes mourning 
down his darkened circuit, this God, out of his agony and blood, speaks: 
“Verily I say unto thee, To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise.” I 
know not where Paradise is—whether in the north of space, or the south 
of space, or the east of space, or the west of space; or whether its fra- 
grant gardens may be fenced within the immeasurable ranges of the soul 
itself; or whether it is the spirit’s final cleansing room, stainless and 
pure with the unceasing flow of the water of life, before entering into 
the Many-Mansioned House. But this I know: It will be most sweet and 
lovely, even more than mind can think, or imagination can picture, or 
dreams can dream, to look upon the face that was marred, the hand that 
was pierced, the Saviour who forgot himself, even in death, that he might 
add the one touch more to an unworthy but penitential life. Does not 
the one touch more explain the vitality of truly great institutions? Think 
of that complex institution called government. Broadly speaking, there 
are two theories of human government—the monarchial and the re- 
publican. Between these two outstanding and opposite ideals there are, of 
course, minor conceptions; but these two have been the age-long con- 
testants. Concerning the first, Bernhardi says: “In view of the superior- 
ity of the monarchial over the republican form of government, it is our 
duty to uphold the monarchial idea.” In its aggravated form, the monar- 
chial theory says: “The state is everything—a vast, soulless machine, in 
which men are sO many cogs. Therefore, raise men to the highest power 
of efficiency that they may become the tools, not the servants, of the 
state; and the head and soul of the state is vested in one man through 
the accident of primogeniture. His word is final; he is a sacred person; 
the king can do no wrong.” Sianding squarely opposed to this theory 
is the republican—‘“government of the people, by the people, and for the 
people.” It says: “Men are servants of the state, not its slaves. The 
word of the ruler is final only when it is right; he may do wrong, and 
just as surely as he does, the people will correct him; his person is sacred 
only if clothed in robes of righteousness, and not because some dead an- 
eestor got hold of the crown, which his descendants have worn ever since.” 
Americans uphold the republican form of government because they be- 
lieve it to be dynamically democratic, and not autocratic; because it re- 
tains the good qualities of the monarchy and leaves out its incorrigible 
evils. But forgetting, for the moment, the superiority or inferiority of 
the two systems, does not the present international murder forever doom 
and damn the ethics of government which says: “What is confessedly 
wrong between man and man, may somehow be right between nation and 
nation”: or, as the chief exponent of militarism says: “Christian morality 
is based on the law of love. This law can claim no significance for the 
relation of one country to another, since its application would lead to a 
conflict of duties.” Is it not such absurd thinking as this that has led 
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to the present inhuman doing among the nations? Evidently, it is time 
for governments to add the one touch more. Having tried everything else 
and failed, why not give Christianity a chance? It will lay its strong, 
tender, healing hands upon these blind giants and lead them forth from 
their tribal villages into the ample places of international cosmopolitanism. 

Here, also, is the secret of great schools. Behind every true school 
stands a true man, and in that man is something finer, larger, more 
far-reaching than anything to be found in the course of study. It is this 
that distinguishes Mark Hopkins as one of America’s foremost educators. 
Parents sent their boys to Williams College and—Mark Hopkins. The 
college was the noble school’s body, but Mark Hopkins was its heart 
and soul. While other teachers opened the boys’ eyes somewhat, the 
president did something else—he made them open their eyes in wonder 
and awe. When Arnold’s name was presented for the headmastership 
of Rugby, it was predicted that, if elected, he would transform the face 
of education throughout the public schools of England. And he did it. 
Some men are remembered for their work; other men are remembered 
for their work and for themselves. Great as their works are, they are 
greater still. And here we come upon the secret of Arnold’s charm. As 
Percival says, he was a prophet among schoolmasters, rather than an 
educator in the common use of the term. The stimulating streams of 
life flowing from his magnetic personality produced a heavy crop of men 
among English hills and valleys. He had his Aristotle, his Thucydides, 
his Niebuhr at his intellectual fingers’-end; but he had, also, the rich- 
ness and charm of godliness so focused in his personality that he emitted 
goodness and character as a live coal emits sparks. Thus it is that 
Arnold and Rugby have become synonymous for each other. But, to 
come nearer home, what is the memorable quality in the teachers who 
most influenced you? Giving you the elements of an education, as it was 
their plain, unvarnished duty to do, did they not add something else to 
your Latin, Greek, French, German, and mathematics? Were not their 
lives melodious with tones of the everlasting chime? In my study are the 
faces of two men. They are great teachers, supreme trainers of youth 
for college and university. Their standard of scholarship is the highest, 
but their standard of character is higher still. Boys passing through the 
great Webb School carry into life something that was not in the curric- 
ulum, something that could not be packed into the curriculum, and yet 
something nobly formative and predominating in their lives. Who that 
ever heard them can forget sayings such as these: “Boys, don’t do things 
on the sly;” or, “Boys, don’t be jealous; for jealousy is a confession of 
inferiority”? All schools worthy of the name are apostles of the one touch 
more! Moreover, we have here the law that transfigures business. We 
are altogether too familiar with the pure dollar basis of business—so many 
hours, so much pay. But men are slowly learning that a business con- 
cern of this type cannot be a truly great business concern. And why? 
Because it lacks the goodwill, the mutual respect, the common interest, 
the brothering spirit that must exist between employers and employees. 
Now, there is no solution, in heaven or in earth, of the tremendous prob- 
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lems of capital and labor save this spirit of added graciousness. In the 
Jast analysis, human nature will respond to no other treatment, no matter 
whether it is human nature represented in the capitalist or human nature 
represented in the laborer. Essentially, commerce is founded on a moral 
center; to ignore that center is to implore anarchy; but to operate from 
that center is to conduct business greatly and to receive, at the same time, 
the priceless dividends of an enlarged manhood. Let me tear, in passing, 
this page out of the book of a human life. My friend has a splendid busi- 
ness; he is a large employer of men. He knows his men—not simply 
in the mass, but individually, man by man. One morning an employee 
was missed from his accustomed place. “Where is Charles to-day?” the 
head of the firm asked. On being told that Charles was seriously ill, he 
at once made arrangements for him to have medical care, a trained 
nurse, and everything that would minister to his comfort. “Splendid!” 
you say, “and just as it ought to be.” But hold on, my friend, that is 
only the beginning, not the ending, of this epic in business: As long as 
Charles was ill, this princely man went, week in and out, to visit him in 
person. He did not ring that humble door-bell by proxy; he rang it with 
his own hand. Oh, yes, he touched him once—he gave him employment; 
oh, yes, he touched him twice—he sent a doctor and a nurse to take care 
of him; but, oh, yes, he touched him a third time—he went himself and 
sat by his bed and held his hand and smoothed his brow! “Inasmuch”— 
but let men and angels hear the rest in the Day of Days! Finally, this 
law of the one touch more contains the ultimate fineness of the soul. 
“Everything good,” said Plato, “we can educe from beautiful souls by 
trust and frankness.” And to grow beautiful souls is the mission of these 
checkered human years, the unfolding of that wondrous history which 
Leibnitz defined as the romance of humanity. Nowhere, it seems to me, 
is Christ’s Lordship more manifest than in this: His spirit, in men 
and women, urges them to such altruistic planning, such noble thinking, 
such generous doing that they are not content with anything short of the 
added touch. They breast the silver seas of goodness as gulls breast the 
crystal waters of New York Bay; and just as the bay proclaims the over- 
flowing abundance of the sea, so do mightily tender souls proclaim their 
contact with the infinite oceans of grace flowing out from the Christ’s un- 
fathomed heart. Recalling this spirit and faith in the first disciples, 
Martineau says: “Within the infinitude of the divine mercy trouble did 
but fold them closer; the perversity of man did but provide them to put 
forth a more conquering love; and though none were ever more the sport 
of the selfish interests and prejudices of mankind, or came into contact 
with a more desolate portion of the great wastes of humanity, they con- 
structed no melancholy theories; but having planted many a rose of 
Sharon, and made their little portion of the desert smile, departed in 
the faith that the green margin would spread as the seasons of God 
came round, till the mantle of heaven covered the earth, and it ended with 
Eden, as it had begun.” And what this great philosopher says of the 
first disciples may be said of all true disciples everywhere and all the time. 
“Do what you will,” said Robert Elsmere, “you cannot escape Jesus of 
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Nazareth. His life and death underlie our institutions as the alphabet 
underlies our literature.” It is grandly true; and especially do Christ’s 
life and death underlie magnanimous souls. Brooke Foss Westcott was one 
of the great scholars of his time. But it was the one touch more, his 
disinterested public services on behalf of rich and poor, which won for him 
the title “Everybody’s Bishop.” Yet I live to set over against such a 
conspicuously great and good life—not for invidious comparison so much 
as for spiritual variety—this humble woman whom I never saw, and yet 
to whose regal goodness I owe one of the abiding inspirations of life. 
She is a household servant; she lives beyond the seas; she is a Chris- 
tian—that is her everlasting distinction. On stated evenings it is her 
duty to remain in the home, and her pastor learned that she spends those 
evenings in a most original way. “You know I cannot do much,” she said. 
“But I long to do something toward healing the sin and sorrow of the 
world. So, on the evenings when I cannot go out, I take the daily paper 
to my room. Then I cut out the obituary notices and pray for those who 
sorrow for their dead.” Ah! whenever you see a piece of crepe during 
this New Year, whenever you see a hearse, just remember this unknown 
woman’s example, and you may be the means of drying many tears by 
causing God’s golden winds to blow softly down from his Hills of Healing. 


Christus Consolator. By H. C. G. Moure, D.D., Bishop of Durham. l1é6mo, 
pp. 148. New York:. The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


Worps for Hearts in Trouble is the sub-title. This is the twenty-first 
thousand. Bishop Moule’s preaching and authorship abound in the min- 
istry of consolation. “We are living through a time of sorrows untold, a 
valley of the shadow of death. The world war is shaking every nation. It 
is costing an agony of stress and of loss to the peoples actually engaged. 
Such is the universal upheaval, so are old landmarks altered, that the 
time before the war, though not a twelvemonth away from us as yet, 
looks like another era, remote and different. ‘Behold darkness and sorrow, 
and the light is darkened ‘in the heavens’ above Europe and the world. 
This book is intended principally to remind those whose hearts the war 
has stricken of the hope and comfort which lie ready for their wounds 
in our Lord Jesus Christ. I shall be glad indeed if anything in my pages 
may bring help to other sorrowing souls; for grief and death do not sus- 
pend their normal visitation among us, the infliction of the sore pains and 
losses of common life, because of their tremendous activities to-day on the 
field of battle, in the war hospital, and on the deep. But I have written 
with these latter troubles more directly in view. With reverential sympa- 
thy I lay my little book at the feet of those who see their dear ones smitten 
and maimed, or who, with wet or with tearless eyes, lament their death, in 
this awful struggle not of nations only but of right with wrong, of light 
with darkness, of causes dear to the God of truth and peace with the 
energies, I cannot doubt it any longer, of dark powers of the Unseen, 
working through misguided man.” The chapter headings are: The Sor- 
rows, The Mystery, In Quest of Light, “Lift up Your Hearts,” “Until the 
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Day Dawn,” Christ the Sufferer, Christ the Consoler, Passing Souls, “With 
Christ,” “Brought Again with Him,” “The Life of the World to Come,” 
“Nevertheless Afterward.” Bishop Moule’s comforting book closes thus: 
“Yours, O friend, is a grief, as we have already remembered, touched with 
the light of a great glory. A country unspeakably dear, a cause as right- 
eous, as approvable before God, as ever called for the patriot’s sacrifice, 
these things have brought you your tribulation. And your dear one has 
suffered, has been maimed, has been slain, in a conflict in which the 
noblest poets and greatest leaders of men might find endless occasions for 
the tribute of their wonder and their tears. This is not everything. Alas, 
you know it, in the depths of your sad soul. But it is something. A great 
loss suffered for right, for love, for God, means a mighty gain—‘after- 
ward.’ And how nobly have you, and such as you, responded to the call to 
suffer such glorious but bitter loss! Before me lies a note, edged with 
black. It is written by a much honored friend. We had read of her 
bereavement, the death of her son; and we had asked that the parents, so 
dear to us, would come for a while, if they cared to do so, from the toils 
of a great and prominent parish to the quiet of our old dwelling. The 
answer is graciously affectionate. But the visit must not be. ‘I wish we 
could, but my husband is particularly busy. He feels that he does not 
want to fail in his duty when our dear boy died doing his duty to the last.’ 
I bow my head in homage to such a grief, so accepted. But the last word 
after all, very humbly spoken, shall be a Sursum Corda, It shall point 
toward the name of Curistus ConsoLator and the hope of the ‘afterward’ 
of God. The grief is noble. But it will only rise to yet nobler phases as 
the bearer of it looks upward, beyond all disciplines and mysteries, and 
affirms to his, or to her, stricken heart that yet, ‘afterward,’ ‘sorrow and 
sighing shall flee away.’ The immortal sun shall yet change the clouds 
into glory. It shall yet show the fragmentary masses of inexplicable mys- 
tery to be pillars and arches in a temple, infinitely beautiful, whose builder 
and maker is God. Let me, by way of parable, simply record two sights 
which I have seen, and then take my leave. Parables, to be sure, prove 
nothing. But they can lift and lighten thought and faith. And, because 
all things truly good and fair come ultimately from one ‘all-beauteous 
Mind,’ it is at least possible that the analogies and illustrations exchanged 
between such things are more than chance and fancy. Several years ago 
I was conducted, one Saturday night, late in the year, over Westminster 
Abbey. A friend, familiar with the marvelous church, was my guide. 
With a lantern in his hand he ushered me in by a private door, and we 
made our exploration. Aisle, nave, choir, royal chapels, all were traversed 
through the vast shadows, while the narrow light just made our walking 
possible, and threw gleaming hints of bulk and shape upon the immense 
world of structure around us and above us. An almost oppression of 
mystery occupied my senses. I had often seen the Abbey by daylight. 
But it now seemed something other; an undiscovered wilderness of un- 
comprehended space and majestic but bewildering form—half shown, half 
hidden, by the struggling lamp. The giant pillars soared into a dark void. 
The arches sprang to meet I saw not what. Relation was cast into a con- 
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fusion which seemed to defy the mind’s effort to construct. The morning 
came, radiant with a clear autumnal sun. The Sunday’s matins began, 
and I stood in a stall within the glorious choir. The mysteries of the night 
were now the miracies and splendors of the day. The majesty of that 
surpassing temple shone before me, all the more majestic for the order, 
the relation, the sublime adjustment, the reason, the mind, that looked 
upon my mind through it all. Walls, columns, arches, responded to each 
other, and dignified each other, till mass was etherealized into grace; all 
crowned and unified by the marvelous roof which had been so impene- 
trably hidden by night, hanging so very far above the poor lantern’s 
reach. Was it not a parable? It was a parable set as a soul-moving 
anthem, though the music came only through the eyes. And the words of 
it were the words of the Lord Jesus, spoken beside a sepulchre, to a sister’s 
broken heart: ‘Said I not unto thee, that, if thou wouldest believe, thou 
shouldest see the glory of God?’ Another sight was given me, on a later 
occasion. I was in Switzerland, spending a winter fortnight in beautiful 
Beatenberg Dorf, the village which climbs far along the side of the moun- 
tain mass which bears the name of Ireland’s missionary saint, Beatus, 
and looks down from its eyrie on Interlaken and the lake of Thun. It was 
Sunday, and the sun was gloriously bright. I sat awhile in the village 
churchyard, and read now some heart-moving epitaphs near me, now a 
book that lifted the thoughts above. The air was warm as in May. Mean- 
while, below me by a hundred feet or so, what did I see? The lake was 
invisible, and Interlaken too. But the vast hollow of the Thunersee looked 
as if it were floored, far above the waters, with a plain of dazzling white. 
It was as if a broad mere were there, frozen into a solid level, and snowed 
all over, smooth and even, while the cloudless winter noon so dwelt upon 
it and in it that it glittered and radiated, one wide sheen of living light. 
What was it? It was the Nebelmeer, the ‘Mist-sea.’ It was nothing but the 
upper side, the sunward side, of a cloudy day. If I had walked down to 
Interlaken, I should have found myself under the gray canopy of the 
winter. If I had not been aloft before, I should have idly imagined, very 
likely, that the whole vault of air, as high as air extends, was likewise 
colorless and cold, sad with an oppression on the spirits, an all-prevailing 
world of cloud and fog. Yet only two thousand feet above the plain, all 
the while, there lay the top, the surface, of the gloom. And that was one 
broad snowy glory, shining moonlike in answer to a triumphant sun. Was 
not this also a parable? And it came yet more directly from the ‘faithful 
Creator’ than even that given me by the human miracle of Westminster. 
Did not the Nebelmeer speak from God to the heart? It repeated, in the 
language of light, the promise of the Friend of man: ‘Your sorrow shall 
be turned into joy.’ Take a few more steps upward, O friend, in faith 
and patience. Then you also shall look down, in the light of the eternal 
Sun, and in the secure companionship of your beloved, and you shall see 
the splendor of the transfigured clouds.” The Macmillans issue at the 
same time another similar book by the same author, entitled, Christ and 
Sorrow. That book closes thus: “Now, in his name, farewell. As I say 
so, I have in my mind’s eye a little Parable of Consolation. It consists 
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of an old book-marker, once belonging to my dear mother, and very 
precious now to me, her son. A text is worked on it, in blue silk on the 
pierced card. A few years ago I found it in a book, after having long lost 
sight of it. I saw first its ‘wrong side’; and that was just an unmeaning 
tangle of confused and crossing threads. Then I turned it round. On the 
‘right side,’ in beautifully clear letters, produced by the tangled stitches, 
I read these three deep, glorious, eternal words, Gop 1s Love. Was it not 
a parable? Here on earth we see the ‘wrong side’ of the Great Consoler’s 
work. There, above, we shall read the ‘right side,’ in the very light of 
heaven. We shall understand then that the right side was worked out 
through the wrong side. Our sorrows, your sorrows, were the tangled 
stitches, and all the while they were ‘working out the weight of glory,’ 
the glory of seeing at last, ‘with open face,’ that Gop 1s Love. Just seven 
years ago, February 21, 1909, I took that dear book-marker up into a pulpit, 
and let it preach a sermon to stricken hearts. At West Stanley, in County 
Durham, an awful pit disaster had occurred; one hundred and sixty-nine 
men and lads had died together of that explosion. On the Sunday evening 
following I preached there, to a church quite full of mourners. I held up 
my mother’s card to them, and pointed out its message of faith and hope. 
And I happen to know that the old book-marker brought more light and 
help te the mourners that night than all the rest of my sermon put to- 
gether.” 


Studies in Christianity. By A. Ciutron-Brock. 12mo, pp. xi+169. New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Company. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 

What Is Christianity? A Study of Rival Interpretations. By Grorce 
Cross. 12mo, pp. x+214. University of Chicago Press. Price, cloth, 
$1 net. 


CiuTtTon-Brock attempts a revaluation of Christianity in terms of 
love, and Cross offers an interpretation of the outstanding types of Chris- 
tianity in the light of church history. Both writers discuss the subject 
not for apologetical or polemical purposes, but to separate the truth from 
its enveloping accretions and to get at the eternal essence of Christianity. 
They recognize the need for a first-hand acquaintance with it and they 
go at their task in the spirit of free inquiry. While it is true that every 
age must discover Christianity for itself to meet its own needs, this 
should be done with due regard to the attempts of the past, in order that 
the historic continuity of the faith may be secured. “The originality 
of a great teacher consists, not in particular sayings or doings, but in 
his power of giving life to an idea so that it continues to live in other 
men’s minds and is enriched with other men’s thoughts. The greatest 
ideas are not those which remain peculiar to their authors. Rather they 
are those which take an independent life of their own, changing and 
growing yet remaining always themselves, like a living thing. So, I 
believe, Christianity has changed and grown and remained itself; and 
in this book I have tried to state what it is to us now.” In the first 
chapter Clutton-Brock holds that religion is the affirmation of absolute 
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values. Since love is absolute value and Christianity has given it the 
noblest and fullest expression, therefore it is the absolute or final reli- 
gion. Love, however, is not an abstract quality; it is a personal experi. 
ence and it is directed to what is particular. “When Christ tells us that 
God is love, he tells us also that we can know God only through our own 
love, that, when we love, we are making answer to the God who is love; 
and that answer is the only means by which we can become aware of 
him. By other means we become aware of an idol of our own making, 
even though we try to make it consistent with a creed. And these idols, 
to which the name of God is constantly given, prevent men from recog- 
nizing God when he speaks within them.” Care is taken to show that 
values cannot be determined by individualistic or egotistic standpoints. 
“In my values it is not I that judge but all men; and they cannot be 
shaken in their judgment by my particular wants.” Nietzsche was 
obsessed by the thought of will-power and he perversely failed in his 
conception of Christianity, which does not teach the will to power, but 
the will to redemption through love. Indeed, everything is to be tested 
by the standard of love. The heresy of art for art’s sake is scathingly 
exposed. There is no beauty apart from character and no artist can 
attain to excellence through some moral defect. Instead, there is a 
“nightmare ugliness” on his work. Another chapter expounds with sur- 
passing insight the mystic oneness between Christ and the Christian. It 
is this fact which makes Christianity “the most personal of all religions.” 
The commands of Christ are not to be regarded as laws, but as appeals 
to the conscience, constraining us by his perfection and offering us “the 
inexorable freedom of his own spiritual growth.” This writer’s sense 
of values seems, however, to have forsaken him when he deals with the 
fact of the death of Christ. He has certainly misread the New Testament 
if he thinks of Christ merely as a hero, whose death was “part of the 
unintelligible waste of life.” Not so do they think who are fighting and 
falling in the war, nor those others who remain at home to bear the 
burden of loss. Christianity without the cross is an insipid gospel. 
What is said about the grace of God is fine enough, but it fails to grip 
the heart because the impulse from Calvary is missing. It is true that 
love and pity are the master passions of God, but they have always been 
expressed through sacrifice which finally found its richest expression in 
the cross. There is nothing about this fundamental truth in these pages. 
This book illustrates how fatally possible it is to enjoy the benefits of 
the light of love and even to sing a beautiful song in praise of it, but 
to ignore the vital source whence it springs. The volume by Cross is a 
valuable handbook. In each of the six chapters he discusses what is 
characteristic of apocalyptism, Catholicism, mysticism, Protestantism, 
rationalism and evangelicism. The weakness and strength of these several 
types of Christian thought are impartially treated. They are also com- 
pared with one another and in a concluding chapter he answers the ques- 
tion, “What, then, is Christianity?” The preacher who desires to have a 
compact yet lucid view of the progress of Christian doctrine will find 
it to his satisfaction in these chapters, Catholicism is fearsome in regard 
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to inquiry and seeks to regulate it in the interest of an established order, 
but its morality is external and ascetic and so it fails to take a complete 
view of life. The religion of the Protestant consists primarily in the con- 
sciousness of the immediate personal relation with God and in an attitude 
of assured confidence rather than trembling anxiety toward the course 
of the world. Its morality is constructive, for it builds from within 
rather than from without. Rationalism is closely related to Protestant- 
ism, and we hardly see the need for regarding it as a special type, unless 
the purpose is to distinguish between unitarianism and evangelicalism. 
But this difference is not clearly worked out. The chapter on “Evangell- 
cism” deals with the tide of influences which began with the evangelical 
revival and continues to the present time among churches which accentu- 
ate the reality of a pereonal Christian experience, and the necessity for 
permeating all the affairs of men with a sense of the infinite worth of 
the individual and of society for the progressive realization of the King- 
dom of God. Much of what is said in the last chapter is a repetition 
of the relevant sections in the chapters on Protestantism, rationalism 
and evangelicism. While the author would not have us understand that 
modern Christianity is an eclectic cult, he gives the impression that it 
should have what is best in the historic interpretations of the Christian 
religion which he has passed in review. He recognizes the necessary place 
for liturgies, ecclesiastical order and creeds, but they are secondary. 
Christianity is primarily a quality of spiritual life, which is determined 
by the personality of Jesus Christ. It is moreover the practice of the 
most perfect human fellowship, consistent with true morality and making 
for redemption and perfect peace. These points are well developed. This 
book deserves to be widely read, for it has a timely message for these 
times of transition. 


Can We Believe in Immortality? By James H. Snowpen, D.D., LL.D. 
12mo, pp. 227. New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, 
$1.25. 


This Life and the Next. The Effect on This Life of Faith in Another. 
By P. T. Forsyra, M.A. D.D. 12mo, pp. vili+122. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1. 


The New Revelation. By Arrnvurn Conan Dorie. 12mo, pp. 122. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1 net. 


Tue question of immortality is to be answered on the authority of 
Scripture and by reference to the character of God. What does not 
harmonize with these two standards should be regarded with suspicion, 
and we must not allow sentiment alone to dictate our conclusions. Dr. 
Snowden has written what is in many respects the most satisfactory 
book on this urgent question of the day. His illustrations enforce his 
arguments, and his appeals bring courage and comfort to those who are 
distracted by the loss of loved ones. He is familiar with the verdicts 
of science and philosophy, and he finds them affirming the conviction of 
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faith concerning immortality. The voice of religion is, however, clearer 
than either, and the Christian confession of the Fatherhood of God is 
the most emphatic and convincing affirmation as to the reality of life 
beyond. This Christian assurance is based on the Christian experience 
of the presence of the living Christ. The relation of the soul to the body 
is well stated. “The body bears all the marks of being the instrument 
or tool of the soul. The soul sharply distinguishes itself from the body, 
handles it, resists it, and especially does it master and mold it to its 
own use. At times the soul overpowers the body and strikes through 
its flesh with crushing force. Knowing how the mind under a great 
stroke of sorrow may blast and wither the body in a single night and 
how great joy may rejuvenate it, we are prepared for startling facts in 
“this field. As life advances the body loses its strength and suppleness, 
its responsiveness to the demands of the soul, and becomes stiff and 
refractory, inefficient and impotent. It degenerates into a wornout ma- 
chine, a blunted or broken tool. May not a tool become broken or worn- 
out and be laid aside without impairing the skill of the worker? When 
a telegraph instrument stops working, the operator does not stop think- 
ing. So we are not to conclude that the soul has ceased to exist when it 
ceases to communicate through the body; the body may be simply worn 
out or broken and the soul may be using some other vehicle of expression. 
The soul is less and less dependent on the body as it develops its own 
inner resources. The present body may be only a temporary tent or 
hut for the soul while its proper palace is being built.” The significance 
of the soul lies in the fact that it is a personality, and the crown of 
personality is character. “Personality is the master force of human 
civilization, without which coal and iron and steam and electricity could 
not forge a beam or build a hut. It is this power that makes the great 
statesman, general, orator, thinker, poet, preacher, artist or leader in 
any field. It was by the force of his personality that Demosthenes swayed 
Athens, Cesar mastered Rome, Paul drove the wedge of the gospel into 
Europe, Luther created the Reformation, Napoleon dominated the kings 
of his day, and Lincoln liberated a fettered race.” What is true of the 
great personality discloses what is latent in the humblest human being. 
Dr. Snowden then argues in the chapter on “The Permanence of Per- 
sonality” that the product of ages of progress and development cannot 
end in annihilation, without such a result being a reflection on the 
character of God. He shows in a very striking way that death is a 
necessity in the very constitution of our human world. “A race propagat- 
ing itself by physical generation must have some provision for clearing 
each generation out of the way for the next. Physical immortality would 
soon crowd and clutter up the world with the living and leave no room 
for more. Worse still, it would clog all the streams of progress with 
conservatism and stagnation. Age grows conservative and crystallized, 
but youth is plastic and progressive and keeps seeing new visions and 
pushing forward into new horizons. Death is constantly permitting 
birth to baptize the world with the dew of youth.” But there is a trans- 
formation after death and the very fact of incompleteness and brevity 
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on earth is a prophecy of the perfection which is to come when mind, 
heart and conscience shall receive fruition. The chapter on “The Prag- 
matic Value of Belief in Immortality” submits some strong reasons 
proving that the loss of faith in the next life would sooner or later 
change our whole view of the value of life. “This world and the next 
world are not mutually competitive, exclusive and antagonistic, they 
do not stand in each other’s way and crowd each other out, but they are 
mutually complementary and harmonious. They work together and com- 
plete and crown each other. Hither without the other is a fragment, in- 
complete and largely meaningless; it takes both to form the full-orbed 
sphere of life.” Principal Forsyth discusses this aspect of it in his 
stimulating volume. The “moral rebound” of faith in immortality is a 
worthy consideration. He goes to the root of the subject and deals with 
ethical and spiritual values. “Eternal life is much more than contact, 
it is living communion with spiritual and eternal reality.” Those who 
have a right conception of immortality would labor with greatly increased 
efforts for the kingdom of God. He answers some recent criticism in 
the following incisive sentences. “Much of the current talk about the 
church’s duty after the war where it is not pietism is journalism, mostly 
empiric, the work of people who have no special preparation, no serious 
discipline in ethic, history, philosophy, or theology for such matters, 
but are taken from some other job for this. People who have no real 
part or lot in the church are very eager to exploit it as an asset for 
some vague ideal. They know much in a way, but not in a way to 
teach them that the church has made modern history. And they vindicate 
their claim to be realists ‘without any nonsense’ by calling on the church 
to change front with every new formation of social phases and public 
events, just as they would urge the House of Commons. The church 
may only change front in so far as it can do so without changing its 
ground. More and more the church must feel that its ground is the 
kingdom of God set up by the moral and creative crisis for history of 
the cross of Christ.” Dr. Forsyth is somewhat severe in his strictures 
on psychic phenomena. He writes with a dogmatic bias as though the 
question were closed. Dr. Snowden on the other hand occupies a more 
sympathetic attitude and rightly recognizes that there are undeveloped 
powers which may lead to marvelous discoveries. A carefully reasoned 
out testimony on this subject is given by Arthur Conan Doyle in his 
volume which is well worth reading. Dr. Snowden’s chapter on “Substi- 
tutes for Immortality” shows how inadequate is the idea of the immor- 
tality of earthly influence or the thought of the final perfection of the 
race or the pantheistic theory of absorption in God, in comparison with 
personal immortality. The testimony from the trenches is a unanimous 
confession of faith. “God is a practical necessity in such a convulsed 
world to enable men to live in it. Eternal life is correspondence with 
God and those who have the experience of God have the witness within 
and need no indorsement from without. But the experience must be 
deepened and here comes in the ministry of the pulpit. The subject of 
immortality has bearings on every state and interest in life, so that it 
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is necessary for the preacher to become acquainted with the best dis. 
cussions of it and present his mature thought for the comfort and edifi- 
cation of those who yearn for more light and peace. 





PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


The Defendant. By G. K. Cuesterton. Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. 131, 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


We like to go back to Chesterton’s earliest books. This and Varied 
Types were his first. No other man in this century has given literature 
and thought such a healthy shake-up as he. In comparison, H. G. Wells 
and G. B. Shaw are feverish, nervous strainers after startling effects. 
When an English bishop wrote the rector of a country parish, “I will 
spend a quiet Sunday with you and your flock,” the rector wrote back, “My 
Lord Bishop, what this parish needs is not a quiet Sunday but an earth- 
quake.” Chesterton is at home in parishes, but he also likes to invade 
regions where infidels resort. His arrival there is a shake-up—a huge, 
bulky, disturbing surprise. He has the effect of a robust, good-natured, 
happy earthquake. He is different from infidels in that when his sides 
shake, it is not with rage or misgivings, but with laughter. In defense 
of publishing this fourth edition Chesterton says: “These essays, futile as 
they are said to be, are yet ethically sincere, since they seek to remind 
men that things and people must be loved first and improved afterward.” 
This Chestertonian bit is in his Introduction: “In our time the blasphemies 
are threadbare. Pessimism is now patently, as it always was essentially, 
more commonplace than piety. Profanity is now more than an affectation 
—it is a conventionality. The curse against God is Exercise I in the 
primer of minor poetry. These are babyish solemnities. . . . The pessi- 
mist is commonly spoken of as the man in revolt. He is not. Firstly, be- 
cause it requires some cheerfulness to continue in revolt, and secondly, 
because pessimism appeals to the weaker side of everybody, and the 
pessimist, therefore, drives as roaring a trade as the publican. The person 
who is really in revolt is the optimist, who generally lives and dies in a 
desperate and suicidal effort to persuade all the other people how good 
they are. It has been proved a hundred times over that if you really wish 
to enrage people and make them angry, even unto death, the right way to 
do it is to tell them that they are all the sons of God. Jesus Christ was 
crucified, it may be remembered, not because of anything he said about 
God, but on a charge of saying that a man could in three days pull down 
and rebuild the temple. Every one of the great revolutionists, from 
Isaiah to Shelley, has been an optimist. They have been indignant, not 
about the badness of existence, but about the slowness of men in realizing 
its goodness. The prophet who is stoned is not a brawler ora marplot. He 
is simply a rejected lover. He suffers from an unrequited attachment to 
things in general.” Here is a bit in defense of vows: “The revolt against 
vows has been carried in our day even to the extent of a revolt against the 
typical vow of marriage. It is most amusing to listen to the opponents of 
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marriage on this subject. They appear to imagine that the ideal of con- 
stancy was a yoke mysteriously imposed on mankind by the devil, instead 
of being, as it is, a yoke consistently imposed by all lovers on themselves. 
They have invented a phrase, a phrase that is a black and white contra- 
diction in two words—‘free love’—as if a lover ever had been, or ever could 
be, free. It is the nature of love to bind itself, and the institution of 
marriage merely paid thé average man the compliment of taking him at 
his word. Modern sages offer to the lover, with an ill-flavored grin, the 
largest liberties and the fullest irresponsibility; but they do not respect 
him as the old Church respected him; they do not write his oath upon the 
heavens, as the record of his highest moment. They give him every liberty 
except the liberty to sell his liberty, which is the only one that he wants. 
.. . Everywhere there is the persistent and insane attempt to obtain 
pleasure without paying for it. Thus, in politics the modern Jingoes 
practically say, ‘Let us have the pleasures of conquerors without the pains 
of soldiers: let us sit on sofas and be a hardy race.’ Thus, in religion 
and morals, the decadent mystics say: ‘Let us have the fragrance of sacred 
purity without the sorrows of self-restraint; let us sing hymns alternately 
to the Virgin and Priapus.’ Thus in love the free-lovers say: ‘Let us have 
the splendor of offering ourselves without the peril of committing our- 
selves; let us see whether one cannot commit suicide an unlimited number 
of times.’ Emphatically it will not work. There are thrilling moments, 
doubtless, for the spectator, the amateur, and the esthete; but there is 
one thrill that is known only to the soldier who fights for his own flag, to 
the ascetic who starves himself for his own illumination, to the lover who 
makes finally his own choice. And it is this transfiguring self-discipline 
that makes the vow a truly sane thing. All around us is the city of small 
sins, abounding in backways and retreats, but surely, sooner or later, the 
towering flame will rise from the harbor announcing that the reign of the 
cowards is over and a man is burning his ships.” This is in defense of 
ugliness: “There is a peculiar idea abroad that the value and fascination 
of what we call nature lie in her beauty. But the fact that nature is 
beautiful in the sense that a dado or a curtain is beautiful, is only one of 
her charms, and almost an accidental one. The highest and most valuable 
quality in nature is not her beauty, but her generous and defiant ugliness. 
A hundred instances might be taken. The croaking noise of the rooks is, 
in itself, as hideous as the whole hell of sounds in a London railway tunnel. 
Yet it uplifts us like a trumpet with its coarse kindliness and honesty, 
and the lover in ‘Maud’ could actually persuade himself that this abomi- 
nable noise resembled his lady-love’s name. Has the poet, for whom nature 
means only roses and lilies, ever heard a pig grunting? It is a noise that 
does a man good—a strong, snorting, imprisoned noise, breaking its way 
out of unfathomable dungeons through every possible outlet and organ. It 
might be the voice of the earth itself, snoring in its mighty sleep. This 
is the deepest, the oldest, the most wholesome and religious sense of the 
value of nature—the value which comes from her immense babyishness. 
She is as top-heavy, as grotesque, as solemn and as happy as a child. The 
mood does come when we see all her shapes like shapes that a baby 
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scrawls upon a slate—simple, rudimentary, a million years older and 
stronger than the whole disease that is called art. The objects of earth 
and heaven seem to combine into a nursery tale, and our relation to things 
seems for a moment so simple that a dancing lunatic would be needed 
to do justice to its lucidity and levity. The tree above my head is flapping 
like some gigantic bird standing on one leg; the moon is like the eye of a 
cyclops. And, however much my face clouds with somber vanity, or vulgar 
vengeance, or contemptible contempt, the bones of my skull beneath it are 
laughing for ever.” This in defense of publicity: “This modern idea that 
sanctity is identical with secrecy, is for all practical purposes an entirely 
new idea; it was unknown to all the ages in which the idea of sanctity 
really flourished. The record of the great spiritual movements of man- 
kind is dead against the idea that spirituality is a private matter. The 
most awful secret of every man’s soul, its most lonely and individual need, 
its most primal and psychological relationship, the thing called worship, 
the communication between the soul and the last reality—this most private 
matter is the most public spectacle in the world. Anyone who chooses to 
walk into a large church on Sunday morning may see a hundred men each 
alone with his Maker. He stands, in truth, in the presence of one of the 
strangest spectacles in the world—a mob of hermits. And in thus defi- 
nitely espousing publicity by making public the most internal mystery, 
Christianity acts in accordance with its earliest origins and its terrible 
beginning. It was surely by no accident that the spectacle which darkened 
the sun at noonday was set upon a hill. The martyrdoms of the early 
Christians were public not only by the caprice of the oppressor, but by 
the whole desire and conception of the victims. The mere grammatical 
meaning of the word ‘martyr’ breaks into pidtes at a blow the whole notion 
of the privacy of goodness. The Christian martyrdoms were more than 
demonstrations: they were advertisements. In our day the new theory 
of spiritual delicacy would desire to alter all this. It would permit Christ 
to be crucified if it was necessary to his divine nature, but it would ask 
in the name of good taste why he could not be crucified in a private room. 
It would declare that the act of a martyr in being torn in pieces by lions 
was vulgar and sensational, though, of course, it would have no objection 
to being torn in pieces by a lion in one’s own parlor before a circle of 
really intimate friends.” Chesterton points out the poetry and picturesque- 
ness of the slangy language of the common man. He finds it in certain 
sections of the lower class, chiefly, for example, omnibus conductors, with 
their rich and rococo mode of thought. “The one stream of poetry which 
is continually flowing is the speech of the common man. It may be said 
that the fashionable world talks slang as much as the democratic; this is 
true, but nothing is more startling than the contrast between the heavy, 
formal, lifeless slang of the man-about-town and the light, living, and 
flexible slang of the coster. The talk of the upper strata of the educated 
classes is about the most shapeless, aimless and hopeless literary product 
that the world has ever seen. Men who cannot write three legible letters, 
can sometimes speak literature, literature without culture; the speech 
of men convinced that they have to assert proudly the poetry of life. Any- 
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one, however, who should seek for such pearls in the conversation of a 
young man of modern Belgravia would have much sorrow in his life. No 
poetical prose must be expected from earls as a class. The fashionable 
slang is hardly even a language; it is like the formless cries of animals, 
dimly indicating certain broad, well-understood states of mind. ‘Bored,’ 
‘cut up,’ ‘jolly,’ ‘rotten,’ and so on, are like the words of some tribe of 
savages whose vocabulary has only twenty of them. If a man of fashion 
wished to protest against some solecism in another man of fashion, his 
utterance would be a mere string of set phrases, as lifeless as a string of 
dead fish. But an omnibus conductor (being filled with the muse) would 
burst out into a solid literary effort: ‘You're a gen’leman, aren’t yer... 
yer boots is a lot brighter than yer ’ed . . . there’s precious little of yer, 
and that’s clothes . . . that’s right, put yer cigar in yer mouth ’cos I can’t 
see yer be’ind it .. . take it out again, do yer! you’re young for smokin’, 
but I've sent for yer mother. . . . Goin’? O, don’t run away: I won't ’arm 
yer. I’ve got a good ‘art, I ‘ave.... “Down with croolty to animals,” I 
say,’ and so on. It is evident that this mode of speech is not only literary, 
but literary in a very ornate and almost artificial sense. Keats never put 
into a sonnet so many remote metaphors as a coster puts into a curse; his 
speech is one long allegory, like Spenser’s Faerie Queen. Poetic allusive- 
ness is the characteristic of such slang. Such an expression as ‘Keep your 
hair on’ is positively Meredithian in its perverse and mysterious manner 
of expressing an idea. The Americans have a well-known expression about 
‘swelled-head’ as a description of self-approval, and the other day I heard 
a remarkable fantasia upon this air. An American said that after the 
Chinese war the Japanese wanted ‘to put on their hats with a shoe-horn.’” 
This extract is from the defense of humility as one of the cardinal virtues: 
“The new philosophy of self-esteem and self-assertion declares that hu- 
mility is a vice; yet it follows with the precision of clockwork every one 
of the great joys of life. No one, for example, was ever in love without 
indulging in a positive debauch of humility. All full-blooded and natural 
people, such as schoolboys, enjoy humility the moment they attain hero- 
worship. Humility, again, is said both by its upholders and opponents to 
be the peculiar growth of Christianity. The real and obvious reason of 
this is often missed. The pagans insisted upon self-assertion because it 
was the essence of their creed that the gods, though strong and just, were 
mystic, capricious, and even indifferent. But the essence of Christianity 
was in a literal sense the New Testament—a covenant with God which 
opened to men a clear deliverance. They thought themselves secure; they 
claimed palaces of pearl and silver under the oath and seal of the Omnipo- 
tent; they believe themselves rich with an irrevocable benediction which 
set them above the stars; and immediately they discovered humility. This 
particular instance survives in the evangelical revivalists of the street. 
No one who has really studied them can deny that they have these two 
things, an irritating hilarity and an irritating humility. This combination 
of joy and self-prostration is a great deal too universal to be ignored. If 
humility has been discredited as a virtue at the present day, it is not 
wholly irrelevant to remark that this discredit has arisen at the same 
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time as a great collapse of joy in current literature and philosophy. Men 
have revived the splendor of Greek self-assertion at the same time that 
they have revived the bitterness of Greek pessimism. A literature has 
arisen which commands us all to arrogate to ourselves the liberty of self- 
sufficing deities at the same time thaf it exhibits us to ourselves as 
dingy maniacs who ought to be chained up like dogs. It is certainly a 
curious siate of things altogether. When we are genuinely happy, we 
think we are unworthy of happiness. But when we are demanding a 
divine emancipation of soul we seem to be perfectly certain that we are 
unworthy of anything.” 


Women Wanted. The story written in blood red letters on the horizon of 
the great world war. By Maser Porter Daccerr. 12mo, pp. 384. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 


New Ideals in Business. An account of their practice and their effects 
upon men and profits. By Ina M. Targpett. 12mo, pp. 339. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. Price, cloth, $1.75. 


In his excellent Yale lectures on “The Gospel of Good Will,” Dr. 
William De Witt Hyde made a statement which has a deep meaning in the 
light of world changes. “As the expert interpreter of the gospel of good 
will: as the leader in the fight against all meanness and cruelty: as the 
restorer of the penitent: as the infuser of spiritual meaning into secular 
life: as the champion of costly sacrifice: as the challenger of social in- 
justice and the non-partisan herald of social reform: as the officer of a 
church that derives its sanctity and unity from the efficiency with which 
it serves all forms of personal and social welfare—the Christian minister 
has a mission beneficent beyond all others.” In order that he might effec- 
tively discharge it he must have a clear understanding of all social condi- 
tions. it is for this reason that we introduce these two books by Mrs. 
Daggett and Miss Tarbell to our readers. They are both replete with 
most important facts. Miss Tarbell makes a report, after first-hand in- 
vestigation, of the new movement in the industrial world toward order, 
cleanliness, ventilation, recreation, vacation, safety, sobriety, which is 
beneficially affecting the working people. It is nothing short of a remak- 
ing of conditions which look toward the betterment of industrial workers. 
The spirit of humanitarianism has surely taken possession of the business 
world. The employers, however, did not adopt the innovations through 
philanthropic motives so much as for the sake of improving their own 
enterprises and placing them on a more paying basis. It certainly pays to 
be considerate. When the new ideals set forth in these well-written chap- 
ters are generally accepted, the conflicts between capital and labor shall 
cease and the new era of brotherhood commence. Miss Tarbell writes: “The 
new management employs not only science but humanity, and by humanity 
I do not mean merely or chiefly sympathy, but rather a larger thing, the 
recognition that all men, regardless of race, origin or experience, have 
powers for greater things than has been believed. I doubt, indeed, if there 
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has been any economic and social gain in the last fifty years which equals 
this growing conviction of the powers of the common man.” If the word 
man is here used in a generic sense as referring to humanity, both men 
and women, it might be said that the gain has increased a hundredfold 
since the war. Doors have now been opened inviting women to enter well 
nigh every business; and the world’s womanhood has responded in a re- 
markable way. This fact means that radical readjustments must be made, 
of a character that will change the social structure and affect all walks 
of life. What the militant suffragettes vainly tried to do has been made 
possible by the trial and travail of warfare. Mrs. Daggett picturesquely 
chronicles the new woman movement, which is keeping step to the Dead 
March. “Every time a man drops dead in the trenches, a woman steps 
permanently into the niche he used to hold in industry, in commerce, in 
the professions, in world affairs.” “For an army of every million Ameri- 
can men in Europe, there must be mobilized another million women to 
take their places behind the lines here, to carry on the auxiliary operations 
without which the armies in the field could not exist.” A graphic descrip- 
tion of what women are doing is given in these sentences: “Who is it that 
is feeding and clothing and nursing the greatest armies of history? See 
that soldier in the trenches? A woman raised the grain for the bread, a 
woman is tending the flocks that provided the meat for his rations to-day. 
A woman made the boots and the uniform in which he stands. A woman 
made his shells with which his gun is loaded. A woman will nurse him 
when he’s wounded. A woman’s ambulance may even pick him up on the 
battlefield. A woman surgeon may perform the operation to save his life. 
And somewhere back home a woman holds the job he had to leave behind. 
There is no task to which women have not turned to-day to carry on 
civilization. For the shot that was fired in Serbia summoned men to their 
most ancient occupation—and women to every other.” It may interest us 
to know what some of the British women are doing. “See the colonel’s 
lady taking the place of Julie O’Grady at the lathe for week-end work in 
the munition factories to release the regular worker for one day’s rest in 
seven. Lady Lawrence in a white tunic and wearing a diamond wrist 
watch is in charge of the canteen at Woolwich Arsenal, supervising the 
serving of kippers and toast at the tea hour for the two thousand women 
employees. Lady Sybil Grant, Lord Rosebery’s daughter, is the official 
photographer to the Royal Naval Air Service at Roehampton. The Countess 
of Limerick, assisted by fifty women of title, is running the Soldiers’ Free 
Refreshment Buffet at the London Bridge Station. The Marchioness of 
Londonderry, directing the Military Cookery Section of the Women’s 
Legion, has given to her nation the woman army cook who has recently 
replaced five thousand men.” And so the record goes on indefinitely, 
adding luster to human character and achievement. Those who desire to 
read detailed sketches of some of these workers in every department of 
activity should read a recent volume entitled Women of the War, by 
Mrs. Francis McLaren. The demand develops capacity. “Women to-day 
are working as longshoremen, as nayvies barrowing coke, as railway 
porters and conductors and ticket takers, as postal employees and elevator 
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operators, as bricksetters’ laborers, attenders in roller mills, workers in 
seventy-eight processes of boot and shoe making, in fifty-three processes in 
paper making, in twenty-four processes in furniture making, in boiler 
making, laboratory work, optical work, aeroplane building, in dyeing, 
bleaching and printing cotton.” A year before the war a committee re- 
ported that French women were not adapted to the baking trade. To-day 
there are two thousand women bakers in France. A remarkable story is 
related of a French girl fourteen years old. When her father went to war 
she decided to continue his work. So she got up each morning at four 
o’clock and with the aid of her brother, a year younger than herself, she 
made eight hundred pounds of bread, which were delivered within a radius 
of ten miles by another brother and sister. The excellent improvements 
in the material surroundings of the workers, to which Miss Tarbell makes 
reference, have kept pace; and now that women have taken up so many 
forms of industrial activity, considerations of health and comfort are 
increasingly recognized by the employers. The story of the struggle of 
women to gain a foothold in the professions of medicine and law reads 
like a tragic tale. Doubt and suspicion have now been replaced by approv- 
al and welcome. For instance, New York University School of Commerce 
is offering one hundred and forty-two courses to women. The bearing of 
these changes on the home is considered by Mrs. Daggett in two chapters 
on “The Rising Value of a Baby” and “The Ring and the Woman.” This 
movement furthermore is the greatest drive for democracy and for uni- 
versal suffrage. Folowing the example of Europe, the women in the 
United States are going into industrial and professional service. Difficult 
problems are shaping themselves, but we are confident that solutions can 
be found by those who study the situation, as outlined in these volumes. 
Earnest thought, free from prejudice, will then direct the efforts for the 
welfare of mankind and the expansion of the kingdom of God. 


A Social Theory of Religious Education. By Grorce ALsert Cor, Professor 
in the Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 12mo, pp. xiii+ 
361. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.50 net. 


Proressor Cor has made many valuable contributions to the study 
of religious education. He is one of the recognized authorities on this 
subject and those who would understand it thoroughly must reckon with 
all his writings. The Spiritual Life was one of the first of its kind to 
deal with the modern psychological study of religion. Next came The 
Religion of a Mature Mind, which discussed the experience of God in 
human life through Christ, in keeping with the conception of a developing 
revelation. A sequel to this volume was Education in Religion and 
Morals, which is a stimulating discussion of the theory and practice of re- 
ligious education in its bearing on Christian character. A fourth volume 
was The Psychology of Religion, which furnishes most important data 
of the greatest value to pastors and teachers. This valuable series of 
studies finds a fitting climax in the present volume, where Professor Coe 
shows the consequences that will follow for religious education “when 
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it is controlled by a fully social interpretation of the Christian mes- 
sage.” He expresses the conviction that “within Protestantism there is, or 
is coming to be, a distinctive religious principle, that of a divine-human 
industrial democracy.” It is about time then that the period of theorizing 
pass away and give place to practical applications, in the light of our 
actual necessities. This is all the more urgent because “our generation 
has come to see that the redemptive mission of the Christ is nothing less 
than that of transforming the social] order itself into a brotherhood or 
family of God.” Where a question like that of education is concerned, 
the central emphasis must be piaced on the profound influence of the 
teacher. “The first concern of education is not a text-book or anything 
that printers’ ink can convey, but the persons with whom the pupil is 
in contact, and the sort of social interactions in which he has a part.” 
The church has not yet recognized this truth, and until this is done 
there never can be real progress. “As long as Sunday school teaching 
is controlled by the tacit assumption that it is a branch of expository 
preaching or of evangelistic appeal, there is little about it that is distinc- 
tive of education. Under these circumstances such a simple, rudimentary 
educational process as habit-formation—to take a single example—is 
scarcely undertaken at all. Habits may be talked about, exhortations 
about them may be plentiful, but the actual] habit-forming process is not 
under conscious control. This example may stand for many facts. The 
Sunday school, under these conditions, is a school chiefly in a germinal 
sense, practically all that is specifically and technically educational not 
yet having come to clear consciousness.” Part II discusses the thesis 
that “the social] interpretation of Christianity requires social reconstruc- 
tion in religious education.” The aim of instruction is not to impose truth 
but to promote growth. “The whole notion of transferring ready-made 
thoughts to the mind of another is psychologically fallacious.” This is 
the serious defect of the Roman Catholic Church, as is shown in a later 
chapter; and the same criticism applies to the dogmatic Protestant type. 
This conception suffers from the embarrassing legacy of scholasticism; 
and the sooner we get away from its influence the better will it be for 
the promotion of genuine thinking and the cultivation of character. Just 
here it is well to be reminded that we must not only furnish motives but 
develop them. This implies an educative process which is clearly dis- 
cussed in chapter vii. “The reform that is now demanded in school prac- 
tice insists not only that pupils shall be active rather than passive, but 
also that they shall act from within, and shall organize their activities 
through their own reflection. Instruction in the natural and physical 
sciences, for example, now aims, not merely to transfer a given amount 
of biology or of physics to the pupil, but to bring him up to perform scien- 
tific processes himself, and if possible to make him an independent in- 
vestigator. Just so, the moral aim of the school requires that the pupils be 
led, not only to hold correct views of conduct, not only to accept loyally 
and to act upon the superior wisdom of their elders, but also to perform 
among themselves, each for himself, here and now, the actual processes 
of social living under freedom.” The failure to relate creed to character 
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is strikingly being demonstrated by the world tragedy, as Dr. Edward 
Howard Griggs shows in a powerful way in his recent book, The Soul of 
Democracy (Macmillan). He writes: “It will be impossible for us, after 
the war, to do what we have done so widely hitherto: proclaim one range 
of ethical ideals and standards, and live to something widely different in 
practice. Either we shall have to abandon the standards, or bring our 
conduct measurably into harmony with them. We shall be unable longer 
to hold unconsciously in solution Christianity and the gospel of brute 
force. One or the other must be rejected, or both consciously recon- 
structed.” It is a program of reconstruction that Professor Coe sets out 
in his volume. The supreme function of the church is to be that of an 
educator in the ideals and virtues of fraternal fellowship. “When we who 
pray to God as Father, and call humanity a family, and exalt the idea 
of service, nevertheless take unprotesting comfort in the anti-domestic, 
unbrotherly, caste-like inequalities of opportunity that prevail in the 
world, then, however unconscious we may be of compromising our religion, 
we actually become teachers of an anti-Christian ethic.” The fact of the 
matter is that however good may be the motives and intentions of many 
Christian people, they do not know how to adjust themselves to the chang- 
ing situations. They are therefore in urgent need of training. Who is 
better qualified for this business than the minister? For him more 
especially this book by Professor Coe is a rich mine, and if he is to be 
benefited by it he must think out his various positions. This is particu- 
larly true of Part III on the psychological background of a socialized re- 
ligious education. One of the best chapters is on the Christian reorganiza- 
tion of the family. What is true of church fellowship and worship is 
also true of the relationships among the members of a family. The 
omissions and failures are occasioned by the inability of parents to see 
what sort of reasonable religious life can be shared in any vital way by 
them and their children. Our present duty is not the restoration of 
family religion, so much as revision and reconstruction from the founda- 
tion upward. The importance of correlating the various departments of 
a church, so as to avoid overlapping and duplication and to increase 
efficiency, is outspokenly considered in a chapter on the church school. 
One of the difficult issues of the day is wisely and sanely discussod in 
another chapter on educational] relations between state and church. The 
task of training for leadership is one of the most pressing at the present 
day, and if Professor Coe’s program is too idealistic, really beyond the 
ability of even the church with exceptional advantages, it is yet well 
to have high standards and to work toward them. Some of the existing 
tendencies in Christian education are seriously defective from the social 
standpoint. Reference has already been made to the chapters on the 
Roman Catholic and the dogmatic Protestant types. They both discard 
the fundamental idea of gradation, which is that the pupil is to grow from 
within and not mechanically conform to something that is without. The 
weakness of the ritualistic type is that it is too external. To train a 
child in prescribed, indefinitely repeated acts of worship may doubtless 
make for decorum; but it has little to do with education, with its aim 
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to form the will and fashion the character in accordance with the idea of 
religious growth. In the two concluding chapters there is given a search- 
ing and sympathetic discussion of the strength and weakness of the educa- 
tional tendencies of evangelism and liberalism. While liberalism opens 
the way to the most vital materials and methods of instruction, it en- 
counters the danger of intellectualism. It makes for ethical clarity and 
breadth, but easily fails of ethical fervor. It cultivates respect for man 
as man, but it does not so readily appreciate institutional organizations of 
the good will, such as the church.” The church is necessary as a preacher 
of radical good will, which is human participation in a divine love that, 
though it may be repulsed, will not be defeated. The church is neces- 
sary as a fellowship of those who, aspiring to this radical good will in 
their own conduct, need the support of the aspiring souls. The church is 
necessary as a champion of the ‘forlorn hopes” of society, the social causes 
that the ‘practical’ man regards as visionary. The church is necessary, 
finally, as an educator of children in these ideals and practices. It is the 
only institution of large scope that we can have any hope of inducing to 
teach democracy in this thoroughgoing fashion.” We heartily indorse 
these sentiments. Professor Coe’s book is the best of its kind. He not 
only states the problems, but with equal clearness he suggests solutions 
and points out the directions in which reforms should be carried out. 


In @ Day of Social Rebuilding. Lectures on the Ministry of the Church. 
By Henry Sioane Corrin. 8vo, pp. 212. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. Price, $1 net. 


Tuese lectures compare favorably with the best given on the Lyman 
Beecher Foundation. The qualities of timeliness and frankness are 
among the gratifying features of these earnest and stimulating discus- 
sions. Dr. Coffin is not indulging in vague theories, but speaking out 
of the rich experience of a fertile ministry. Many of his recommenda- 
tions have been successfully tested in the Madison Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, New York city, of which he is the pastor. He is fully aware 
of the difficulties which confront the Christian church because of the 
feeling that it has failed to build a social order that will hold together, 
and because of the widespread ignorance of the social aspects of the 
Christian faith in a land as nominally Christian as ours. He also recog- 
nizes some encouraging facts, like the quickened social obligation, the 
kindling of social hopes, and the importance which is being attached 
to the corporate organization of the Christian forces. His idea of the 
church as a fellowship is well worked out in the first lecture. The 
importance of the ministry of reconciliation is regarded as one of the 
prime duties of the church. To this end the leaders must learn to 
sympathize with current discontent with present economic arrangements; 
to apply the Spirit of Christ to existing conditions; and to inspire 
men and women with the faith that industry and commerce, conducted 
in the spirit of Christ, will succeed. But the church that would effectually 
preach brotherhood must honestly exemplify it in its own fellowship. 
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There are several excellent suggestions in this lecture how social and 
intellectual groups could be affiliated and how other differences could be 
lifted into a higher unity. Those who desire to study this particular 
aspect of the subject will find much help from A Theology for the Social 
Gospel, by Rauschenbusch (Macmillan), who shows in what respects the 
old theology should be reinterpreted so as to deepen it and enlarge the 
scope of its influence. Dr. Coffin holds that we need “an evangelism 
which has a regenerating gospel for industry and pleasure and education 
and government and the whole social life, as well as a personal appeal 
to men to let Christ become their Lord and Saviour.” He takes the same 
ground as Oscar L. Joseph in his volume Essentials of Evangelism, which 
deals with the salvation’ and social enrichment of all life. There is no 
doubt that the worship of the sanctuary can be improved in many direc- 
tions and that a judicious use of liturgical aids deserves consideration. 
“Public prayer and praise have been too individualistic; but the day 
of social litanies, national penitence and intercession, prayers and praise 
that seek to commune with God in his purpose for every aspect of the 
community’s life, has arrived.” Effective public worship then must hold 
the worshipers’ attention, awaken their imaginations, stir their feelings, 
enlist their consciences. In such worship public prayer is conspicuous 
and it must be orderly, thoughtful, concrete and supply variety. All this 
is very finely considered in the lecture on “The Ministry of Worship.” 
An ideal which is certainly attractive and which, if realized, would do 
much to strengthen Protestantism, is contained in the following sen- 
tences: “One would like to see a church edifice opened for several differ- 
ent kinds of worship on a Sunday and throughout the week, to meet the 
various temperaments and tastes of its community. There should be 
services of propaganda and of teaching, where the element of devotion 
is at a minimum; and there should be devotional services where preach- 
ing is omitted or occupies but a brief part of the time. There should 
be a service with considerable ritual and symbol, and a service of the 
utmost informality. The more catholic the individual church, the less 
need for denominational subdivisions to answer the desires or fit in with 
the traditions of particular groups.” Some needed truths are enforced 
in the lecture on “The Ministry of Teaching.” He is not overstating the 
situation when he declares that, “besides the widespread use of religious 
words in a sub-Christian sense, we have to face the fact that generally 
men breathe a godless atmosphere and that ninety-nine per cent of life’s 
interests are thought of by supposedly Christian people with no reference 
to Christ. Religion is connected with a limited range of family and 
personal concerns, while topics of government, industry, commerce, medi- 
cine, art, science, are discussed on a frankly atheistic assumption.” The 
teaching functions of the pulpit are an imperative obligation, but “this 
requires much more thought and study than is usual at present among 
American clergymen.” “Sermons crowded with thought are usually 
those most stirring. And the only preaching to which people can really 
listen Sunday after Sunday for years, and which alters them and turns 
them into intelligent children of God, is that which is so full of thought 
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that it keeps them thinking. They may not always agree with the 
preacher; if he is steadily thinking, and making them think, they cer- 
tainly will not always agree with him; but their minds are set in motion. 
And the only hopeless congregation is the mentally dormant.” We are 
impressed by the social passion in every one of these lectures. Indeed, this 
must be the increasingly dominant motive in the coming days of re- 
adjustment. What is said on “The Ministry of Organization” is specially 
wholesome. It may startle some to be told that the church’s weakness 
is due to “defective organization.” There is far too much of duplicating 
due to the individualistic conception of religion. “In the church as in 
civil government and in the management of industry, the problem of 
polity is the combination of individual freedom with social efficiency, 
and of administrative initiative and power with democratic control. The 
church must be kept open and safe for prophets, and compact and loyal 
for collective service. Her organization must be strong enough to mar- 
shal all her forces in a common purpose, and elastic enough to give full 
play to local and individual independence in thought and method. We 
shall be assisted in churchcraft, no doubt, by the experience of statecraft 
and of the conduct of industry; but, as in the past, the church should 
be the pioneer in government and offer her contributions to the ordering 
of civil and economic affairs. We are under the living leadership of 
the Spirit of Christ, who is the spirit of liberty and unity. The more 
fully we bring our communions and parishes under his sway the more 
completely we shall attain both.” This is a decided advance over current 
practices, but if carried out it would do much to place the church at the 
center of things. One of our pressing needs is for statesmanlike church- 
men. The lecture on “The Ministry of Friendship” deserves careful study, 
for it deals with the character and conduct of the pastor who is pre- 
eminently the friend of his people and of the community. “Some of the 
ministers of our large churches have ceased to be shepherds and have 
become ranchers: they do not know their sheep; they know only their 
number. Other ministers who would fain be pastors fail through lack 
of preaching talent, for men without pulpit power rarely succeed in hav- 
ing people wish their pastoral care. But more fail through want of the 
proper endowment, which we may roughly summarize as a genuine in- 
terest in human beings, approachableness, and a contagious Christian 
faith.” Whatever may be said to the contrary, the visiting pastor can 
do more to solve social difficulties than any other person: “If the congre- 
gation be representative of many social groups in the community, this 
visiting of the pastor in the houses of the wealthy and the few rooms 
of the poor, entering the front door to see employers and the back door 
to call on servants, dropping in on a man of affairs in his office and 
stopping for a few minutes to see a stenographer or clerk or office boy, 
has a unifying effect.” We are convinced that there is no field which offers 
larger opportunities for usefulness and which has more room for versa- 
tility of gifts than the Christian ministry. The church of to-day faces 
frankly the mightiest of undertakings—the supply of explicit Christian 
ideals for all social groups, and for every man in his various relations, 
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and the supply of divine power to attain them.” The men who are to 
lead in this enterprise must have vision, moral intuition, sympathy, dar- 
ing, and above all “faith in a God big enough to remake a world, and 
good enough to make it a Christian world.” This book should be placed 
in the hands of young men in our colleges, so that they can receive an 
adequate idea of the splendid service for the kingdom of God which 
can be given by men of talent and consecration, through the Christian 
ministry. 





HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Andrew Bruce Davidson, D.D., LL.D., D.Litt. By James Srranan, D.D. 
12mo, pp. xv+326. New York: Hodder & Stoughton. Price, cloth, 
$1.50 net. 


Proressor Davipson died in 1902, and after fifteen years an account 
of his life is published. The interval has not lessened his influence, but 
rather deepened it. This biography is not a detailed account of his life 
so much as a characterization of the man and his work. A scholar passes 
his days away from the bustle of action and devotes himself with quiet 
persistence to the pursuit of truth; but his influence extends over vast 
areas of life, and many of the progressive movements of history have 
originated from the man of thought. Such was the case with Professor 
Davidson, who made a profound impression on ardent minds and was the 
teacher of such leading Old Testament scholars as W. Robertson Smith 
and Sir George Adam Smith. His lot was cast at a time of theological 
transition and controversy and he did much to hold the balance between 
the impulsive Hotspurs of biblical scholarship, who insisted that the new 
was better than the old, and the no less heady obscurantists, who insisted 
that truth had reached finality. One who attempts such a difficult task is 
apt to be misunderstood, and such was the fate of Professor Davidson; 
but his attitude made for the peace of the church as well as for the prog- 
ress of truth in a way that would have been impossible if the extremists 
of either wing had been in control. In a sermon this great teacher said: 
“Truth, abstract truth, is a very precious thing. Much depends on it. 
Many sacrifices should be made for it. But truth is not everything, nor is 
it the highest thing. Love is greater—love in Christ Jesus. In most 
things the watchword is: Principles, not people—measures, not men. Plato 
is my friend, but Truth is more my friend. In Christianity the motto is 
reversed. Men first—principles after. Truth is dear, but my brother is 
dearer. That poor scruple which you esteem so lightly is acceptable unto 
God. A Christian’s scruples are things of immeasurable greatness. To 
be in the kingdom of God, to be Christ’s, to have him King and Lord 
of all our thoughts and feelings, gives to each one of these sentiments an 
incalculable worth, a transcendent value. It is better in trivial matters 
to be wrong, if our opinion be the fruit of the free and joyful activity of 
our own mind, than to be right, if the opinion which we hold be one pain- 
fully dinned into us by some rigid disciplinarian. Beware of allowing your 
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Christian individuality to be squeezed out of you by the pressure of gen- 
eral opinion calling itself culture and liberality. You fear to be priest- 
ridden. I will warn you whom also to fear—fear those intolerant bigots 
who lay claim to be illuminated and would crush out by their scorn every 
peculiarity of Christian character and sentiment.” This is the truly 
apostolic spirit which should control all seekers of truth. Had such been 
the case, the bitter controversies which have weakened the church might 
have been avoided. One of his students, Principal Andrew Harper of 
Sydney, says that while Professor Davidson really willed the new, he never 
stood merely on the defensive, nor did he let the new overwhelm him so 
that he had to sacrifice all his former religious views. “He assimilated 
what survived the crucial tests of his experience and his keen intelligence, 
as a man assimilates food and gains strength thereby. He moved quietly 
and resolutely forward in the light of his whole thought and experience, 
sacrificing no part of it to another. The aggressive men threw out no 
theory which he was not willing to consider; whatever they said he weighed 
in that keenly sagacious mind of his, one of the characteristics of which 
was expressed by an aphorism which was often on his lips when new and 
bold hypotheses came up for judgment, ‘It may be so; but then also it 
may not be so.’ He faced all the theories of those days when they were 
‘thick as leaves in Vallombrosa’ with his unequaled knowledge of the Old 
Testament, with his ripe scholarship, with his freedom from dogmatic 
prejudice, with his distrust of logic in theology, -but also with his faith 
in spiritual intuition and his deep emotional response to the love of God 
which was the very foundation of his character.” The value of his writ- 
ings is finely estimated by Canon Driver, than whom there could be no 
better judge. “Professor Davidson was a man of rare powers, and of 
still rarer qualities of mind. Whatever subject he touched, his treatment 
of it always displayed two qualities—it was masterly and it was judicial. 
No one had a greater power of penetrating to the heart of a subject; no one 
was more skillful in the discovery and delineation of the characteristics 
of an age, the drift of an argument, the aim of a writer; no one could 
more powerfully analyze moral feeling, or exhibit the conflict of motives 
in a difficult moral situation.” It meant much for Old Testament learn- 
ing and for the use of it in preaching that one with such keen insight 
and poetic style should have been in the very front rank of authorities on 
the subject. This biography is by no means an extravagant eulogy, even 
though in some parts the author seems to indulge in special pleading and 
goes out of the way to defend his great teacher, which of course was 
superfluous. There is much profitable reading in the chapters which deal 
with Davidson as tutor, professor, grammarian, teacher, master, preacher, 
writer, and scholar. He was a wonderful teacher and yet he regarded his 
work as essentially a form of preaching. “A true teacher can and must 
bear gently with the ignorant and erring, for that he himself also is com- 
passed with infirmities. He must open the Scriptures to those who are 
foolish and slow of heart to believe; and he must wait—following the great 
example—if there are many things which his disciples cannot yet bear. 
His patience is the measure of his merit as a teacher.” When so much 
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is being made at the present day of the teaching function of the pulpit, 
such thoughts deserve to be carefully considered by the preacher, who 
will find much to stimulate him in the biography of this noble leader of 
religious thought. If the reader is further led to become acquainted with 
some of the writings of Professor Davidson, great will be his reward. 
Few commentaries can equal his treatment of the book of Job in the 
Cambridge Bible series. Delicate insight into the thought of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is seen in his compact commentary on this book. Wide 
scholarship, thorough exegesis, and spiritual vision make his volume on 
The Theology of the Old Testament of indispensable value to the preacher. 
Many of Professor Davidson’s finest contributions are found in Hastings’ 
Bible Dictionary, among which special mention must be made of his 
articles on “God in the Old Testament,” and “Prophecy and the Prophets.” 
While he regarded historical criticism of indispensable worth and did 
much to further it, he always regarded it only as the handmaid of religion. 
No one did more to realize the ideal of Chalmers that the theology of the 
chair should be transmitted into the theology of the pulpit. Well for the 
leaders of the church, both professors and teachers, if they recognize and 
receive the wholesome truth that “there may be more of God’s mind to 
be yet brought out of the Scripture than many think. It is not progress 
in theology, but revolution in theology, that we have reason to deprecate. 
To allow a reasonable latitude for progress and the modification of present 
views is the way to prevent revolution; sternly to refuse such a latitude 
is the way to hasten it.” -The importance of all this is becoming increas- 
ingly evident in these arduous times of the war. While we are getting 
ready for the coming of peace and fitting ourselves to meet the inevitable 
problems which shall be thrust upon us, it would be an advantage to all 
concerned to study the life of this seer, scholar, and saint, whose confidence 
was expressed in the words so dear to him, “In thy light shall we see light.” 


Side-Stepping Saints. By Grorce CiarKke Peck. 12mo, pp. 329. New 
York: The Methodist Book Concern. Price, cloth, $1.25 net. 


Tue title of this book of sermons aptly describes the Bible worthies. 
Each one had “a nature just like our own,” to use Moffatt’s excellent ren- 
dering of James 5. 17. They all had defects and shortcomings, but this 
fact is not mentioned in defense of imperfection so much as in appreciation 
of the marked excellences in their character. We must consider every 
aspect of a man’s life in order that we might do him justice. In a previous 
volume Dr. Peck dealt with the great sinners of the Bible—“men who 
missed the trail”—and in the same spirit of fair dealing he takes up the 
great saints and looks at them on their bad days as well as on their good 
ones. The result is a gallery of portraits of exceptional value. He makes 
good use of biography to illustrate his points. And here let us state in 
passing that one great service of reading biography is that we get intro- 
duced to men who won out in spite of handicaps. We like the breezy 
optimism of these sermons, their lucid characterizations, their note of 
cheer, their instant summons to duty. “Nothing is, ordinarily, more profit- 
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less than a discussion of greatness—whether among poems or virtues or 
people. Tennyson’s Maud covers more paper than his Crossing the Bar, 
but the latter has sung its way into weary hearts. Courage is doubtless a 
more outstanding virtue than chastity or gentleness, but who shall say 
that it means more to the kingdom of heaven? Billy Sunday preaches 
to larger audiences than Phillips Brooks ever saw. Does that uncrown 
Phillips Brooks? Suppose we leave all such arbitraments to high school 
debating secieties, while we rest with God the question of greatness; and 
more especially as believing that the place in which God puts a man is 
a great place to show what sort of a man he is.” Isaac is no doubt “a plain 
man,” but let us not be in a hurry to pass him by. “For some qualities I 
rank him above his robust father. Quietness is not weakness; it may be 
index of the most perfect strength. Science distinguishes between two 
kinds of power—static and dynamic. Your rushing torrent is an example 
of dynamic power; your quiet lake in the hills is example of the other. 
But the quiet lake will run more cars and light more streets than the 
raging torrent will. Whence the power men have stolen from Niagara, to 
turn wheels and illuminate homes in Buffalo? Not from the falls, with 
their rush and fury and foam, but from the comparatively quiet river 
above the falls. So, as between men. Our tests are still crude. We incline 
to measure power by noise. And I can stand a reasonable amount of 
bluster and brash in a stirring man. I can even smile at his strut, so 
long as he is really marching behind our King. But I need to remember, 
and you probably do also, that the strut does not make the soldier; nor 
noise argue strength. You cannot gauge the power of an automobile by 
its exhaust; nor a man. Much of the world’s most enduring work has 
been done by men who were as silent as frost or sunlight, as life or love. 
Isaac was one of your quiet sort. But you cannot write history and omit 
him.” With reference to the unfortunate start which Jacob had, we read: 
“I say, ‘unfortunate,’ but who knows whether a silver spoon in the mouth, 
or a wooden one, is better for a boy to be born with? There are so many 
handicaps besides poverty and ignorance and pain: handicaps of wealth, 
of famous lineage, of popular expectation. Sometimes I think that more 
boys have sailed upon the rocks, under a brilliant sky, and with favorable 
winds, than have been driven upon the rocks in the dark and by storm. 
Abraham Lincoln was born in a cabin; George Washington saw the light 
of day in a home of affluence. Could you reverse the conditions and have 
the same beautiful results? Mary Lyon came out of obscurity to bless the 
world; Helen Gould bore a famous if not an honored name. Charles 
Darwin inherited a frail constitution, and had to fight all his days for 
strength to do his great work; Sir Alford Wallace was a giant in constitu- 
tion and endurance. Who but God shall name the equipment for a child?” 
An important truth is brought out with striking freshness in the sermon 
on Joshua. “He was a man who was not ashamed to be counted with the 
minority. Joshua was one of twelve delegates appointed to prospect the 
new land. And, mark you, the grapes he and Caleb saw were no larger 
than the grapes seen by the other ten; nor were the inhabitants any less 
belligerent than those seen by the majority. The difference was in the 
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delegates themselves. But nearly everybody hates to be outvoted; and I 
almost marvel that Joshua did not move to make the adverse vote unani- 
mous. The chances were five to one that Caleb and Joshua were wrong; 
so the matter looked when worked out by arithmetic. But there are so 
many questions that cannot be settled by arithmetic. None of the great 
issues of the heart, none of the great problems of brotherhood, none of 
the supreme destinies of men, can be settled by figures. Majorities de- 
termine nothing except that five apples are more than four. God has had 
to start all his redemptive movements small—so small that wise ones 
laughed at the folly. He has glorified the minority, again and again, by 
committing to it majesties and kingdoms which the majority missed.” 
The character of Andrew illustrates “the hiding of self,” and suggests the 
truth that “not the illustrious but the lowly usually launch the world’s 
great movements.” In support of this contention, the preacher says: “A 
campaign was on to save a public institution. We had waited years for 
some conspicuous citizen to take the initiative and say, “This is my burden.’ 
We said that if one such friend could be found, the day was saved. And 
we did not find him. He had always copious reasons for not jumping into 
the breach. Meantime a quiet man, with no eloquence but the eloquence 
of deeds, without blazonry or bands, made the cause his own. In good 
report and ill, fronting dismay and checkmated by apathy, he held on; 
and when the institution was saved to its ministry, to that unostentatious 
friend more than to all others belonged the praise. There always are 
plenty of friends when the band plays success. Nearly everybody likes to 
move with the procession. But the real savior of the hospital is the man 
who was a friend to it while there were few ‘so poor to do it reverence.’” 
There is an excellent paragraph on effective preaching. “If I were asked 
to name the best preacher in any city, I am not sure that I should pick an 
ordained minister. I might; but my choice would be determined by other 
considerations than pulpit effectiveness. I should select the man—or 
woman—with the cleanest life, the most cheery face toward his task, the 
sunniest optimism, and the most sympathetic hand. Of necessity he would 
preach to a smaller audience than most clergymen do, but his sermons 
would take deeper root than most pulpit ministrations. What a sermon 
Florence Nightingale preached. What a preacher was Alice Freeman 
Palmer among the students at Wellesley and her neighbors!—one of whom 
said that the sight of her changed the day. I am not sure that that prince 
of American preachers, Phillips Brooks, ever delivered in Trinity Church 
so majestic and winsome a discourse as the wordless discourse of a pres- 
ence which, they said, made Boston streets less gloomy. Which was the 
greatest sermon that Jesus ever delivered? The ‘Sermon on the Mount’ 
or the sermon to Nicodemus? Neither. Both would be forgotten except 
for the sermon he preached with his life and his cross. To work without 
frowning and bear pain without whining; to meet evil with an aseptic 
soul, and to hold up the lamp before uncertain feet—that is preaching 
righteousness. Gauged thus, how much of a preacher are you?” We can 
continue to quote from many another sermon on The Trail-Blazer, Abra- 
ham; The Mountain-Man, Moses; After God’s Own Heart, David; The Un- 
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derstudy, Elisha; Where the Tides Meet, John Baptist; The Man of Fire 
and Frost, Peter; On the Damascus Road, Paul; The Plea for Certainty, 
Thomas. If the purpose of preaching is to give clear moral discrimina- 
tions, to illuminate noble ideals, to enforce truth, and to secure responses 
for God and Christ, then this volume by Dr. Peck is an excellent sample 
of the right type of genuine, hearty, and stirring preaching. It is just the 
kind that is demanded by these tempestuous and perplexing days. We 
have nothing but enthusiastic praise for this preacher and his latest and 
best book. 


The Heart of a Soldier. By Lavucuitan Macrean Watt, Chaplain to 
the Gordon Highlanders and The Black Watch. 12mo, pp. 258. New 
York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.35 net. 


Mason Macrtean Watt was with the Gordon Highlanders at the 
Somme and the Ancre and later with the Black Watch at Ypres. He 
writes with touching eloquence of the hearts of the soldiers—as one who 
has shared their sorrows, eaten their bread, and fought their fights. 
The chaplain’s job he sums up thus: “In his men’s weakness he must 
never be weary. In the cold and mire he must keep their hearts warm. 
And when the parapets are falling in, he has to show himself unafraid— 
a quiet witness to the courage of the faith he preaches.” This Scotch 
chaplain closes his Foreword with this note of cheer: “Life, out at the 
front, is not all a thing of sighing. We have laughter as well as sorrow 
—laughter that does not slam the door on thought of higher things, and 
thought of tender things and holy which does not close the curtain on 
lightest laughter, without which our very souls should perish. And our 
good-by is always ‘Cheeri-oh!’” He gives a bit of the irrepressible gay 
Hibernian humor, gay though grim: A friend, going one night along 
the trenches, almost thigh-deep in mud, came upon a grizzled Irishman, 
O’Hara, cowering in the rain. “Isn’t this a damnable war, O’Hara?” said 
he. “Thrue for you, sir,” was the unexpected reply; “but, sure, isn’t it 
better than having no war at all?” Among his experiences Major Watt 
has this: “The chaplain sometimes gets a curious tonic against the com- 
placency which is apt to settle over every official. I was amazed one day, 
after I had prayed with a rough-looking man, when he clutched my arm 
and prayed, also, for the young lives that were suffering, and for the 
chaplains, doctors, and nurses—a beautiful and touching prayer. He 
was a Wesleyan, and certainly I found these among the most devout and 
patient men I ever met, with the root of the matter in them.” This 
Scotch Presbyterian chaplain goes on: “I was always very much im- 
pressed by the Wesleyans whom I often met in painful circumstances. I 
had never had anything to do with them before, till I came in contact 
with them wounded and suffering, but always most brave, patient, and 
truly religious. They bore their distresses without a murmur, and they 
died without fear. For they knew what they believed in. They had 
the gift of religion, and the secret of a faith stronger than death. They 
were true Mystics. I remember one day standing beside one of them 
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who had been very dangerously stricken. His eyes were closed, and he 
was whispering continuously. I stooped down and listened. He was 
saying over and over: ‘O God, remember me, and help me to get well, for 
the sake of those I love at home.’ I was turning to slip away quietly, 
when he opened his eyes and said, ‘Whoever you are, don’t go, sir. I 
was only speaking to God.’ His religion was so intimate a possession 
that he did not need to apologize for knocking at the door of love with 
his prayer.” Here is a typical experience: “I went, not long since, to a 
gray camp on the slope of a hill, miry, cold, and cheerless. A keen wind 
piercingly filled each nook and cranny with invincible and unavoidable 
discomfort. The men, mud-covered, and blue with cold, their shoulders 
hunched up in the endeavor to find warmth under their khaki overcoats, 
were moving about aimlessly. The sentry, stamping his feet, was yearn- 
ing for the hour of relief that seemed scarcely even to crawl toward him 
through the sodden clay. Not a spot was there into which the chill wind 
could not penetrate—not a corner around which it did not whirl to find 
the victim of its torment. The hut which I was visiting was as cheerless 
as could be. The air hung like a wet sheet, for coldness, in it. The 
boards were loose-fitting, the floor sagging on the mud—a poor hut, 
poorly built, and draughty. But that night, for an hour before the doors 
are thrown open, there would be a long line outside, standing in the 
mire, shivering; and then, with a rush, men from every county of the 
homeland would fill the place, till it steamed with perspiring humanity, 
and the atmosphere would be thick with acrid smoke. Just as I was 
about to pass on to another place, a couple of men of the Black Watch 
came round the corner. They were tough little fellows of the Ghurka 
build, Highland in every line and limb. They touched their bonnets and 
said, ‘We’re going off to the front to-night, sir. And we thought we'd 
like to have the Sacrament before we go. Can you give it to us?’ ‘How 
many?’ I asked. ‘O, maybe sixteen,’ was the reply. ‘Well,’ I answered, 
‘at six o’clock, in the shed next to this one, be present, with your friends.’ 
Off went the two, with a deepened light in their faces, while I prepared 
the place that was to be for some of them truly the room of the Last 
Supper. A tablecloth, borrowed from the mess, and a little wine from 
the same source, helped out our preparations. A notice on the door that 
the place was closed for ordinary use until the communion service was 
over, did not keep us free from interruption, for the room was the ordi- 
nary one for the soldiers’ ‘Sing-song,’ and men would come and beat 
upon the doors, and clamor for admission, not reading notices, nor at 
first understanding. There was a very special reason why I welcomed 
the experience. For, some years ago, in my first parish, I realized how 
many, laid aside by sickness or old age, were unable to share in that 
service which is so precious to our Scottish folk. And I used to go on 
each communion Sunday into the little homes in the lanes, or away across 
the moors, to some quiet bothy, carrying the sacred symbols of divine 
brotherhood, and so linking the lonely on to the wider community, setting 
the solitary in families. And the girls’ class of Saint Stephen’s had 
heard of it, and given me a chaste little set of communion vessels for 
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the purpose. And now these were to receive a very deep consecration. 
They were to be brought into living touch with the sacrifice of the 
bravest of our manhood, in this the greatest conflict of opposing ideals 
which the world has ever seen. The men began to gather, and sat down 
there as reverently as though the dim draughty hut were the chancel 
of some great cathedral, holy with the deepest memories of Christian 
generations. ‘You might wait,’ whispered one. ‘Some of the Camerons 
and Seaforths may be able to come.’ So we waited—a hushed and 
solemn band. Then quietly, some of them began to croon old psalm 
memories, and hymns, waiting. And, after a while, the others came, 
stepping softly into the place; and with them comrades who explained 
that, though they were of a different country and a different church 
belief, they yet desired to share in the act of worship preparatory to 
celebration. At length about one hundred and twenty men were there, 
and we began. It was the twenty-third psalm, the psalm of God’s 
shepherding, the comradeship of the Divine in the Valley of the Shadow, 
the faith and the hope of the brave. 


Yea, though I walk in death’s dark vale, 
Yet will I fear none ill, 
For thou art with me. 


What a power was in it—what a spell of wonder, of comforting and 
uplifting in this land of war! They sang it very tenderly, for it spoke 
to them of times when they had held their mothers’ hands, and looked 
up in their faces, in the church at home, wondering why tears were there, 
as the dear old hearts remembered. Some of them also—the tears were 
on their cheeks as they sang that old psalm, very precious in the home 
land, very precious here; and it is a soul-shaking thing to see a strong 
man’s tears. It was surely thus our fathers sang, in quiet places, and 
by foreign streams, when to be true to the faith committed to them 
meant outcasting, exile, and death. It means a big thing still, to-day, 
for our world, this heart-deep singing of our soldier men. I had never 
dreamed that I should see such depths of feeling for eternal things. Do 
not tell me this is Armageddon. It is not the end of things. It is Resur- 
rection and Pentecost we are passing through. A harvest is being sown 
in France of which the reaping shall be world-wide. There will be 
angels at that ingathering. It only needed the simplest words to seal 
that sacrament. And next morning, in the gray light, the men who had 
been touched by the thought of home and the dear ones there, and the 
big throbbing thought of consecration, were marching off to grip the 
very hand of death, in sacrifice, like Christ’s, for others. I shall never 
see such wonder of faith again. It is a consecrated memory—the gloomy 
hut, in the silent camp, the strong men bowed and weeping under the 
urgent influence of the Spirit of God. Only a night or two later, we 
had another link with higher things. It was in a tent, a big marquee, 
where the Y. M. C. A. was busy dispensing tea and coffee as we entered. 
‘We are going off to-morrow,’ said a fine lad from Cheshire. ‘Give us 
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communion, that we may remember when we go, that high ideals call 
us.” It was a difficult thing, just for a moment, to decide whether it 
should be held in that tent where men were noisily eating and drinking 
at the counter, or in some quiet place apart. Instinctively I said, ‘Yes. 
Here.’ So a rude communion-table was made, of boxes heaped together, 
as our fathers set up altar stones in the moors of old. We laid upon that 
table covered with a white linen cloth, the little chalice of silver, with 
the flagon of red wine, and the bread upon its platter, expecting eight 
men to partake. But the tent filled and hushed, and filled to overflowing; 
and, even outside, men stood and peered in through the seams. Men 
raised their dropping heads and stretched out their hands for the sacred 
symbols. A breath of mystery seemed to sway them in that tent; and 
still that quiet urgency for more came up, until over three hundred men, 
whose faces to-morrow would be set toward the battle, had partaken of 
the Sacrament of Sacrifice that linked us to God and our homes across 
the sea. I cannot forget the little orderly who helped me. He was 
hardly more than a boy, but he was going off with the others, where 
death would run after him, and death’s chances jostle him; and the 
thought lifted him suddenly into big manhood with the rest. ‘Will you 
give it to me, sir, too?’ he asked. And I gave him the bread, but in the 
storm of my feelings I for a moment forgot to give him the wine when 
the cup came back at last. Suddenly, as the men were singing, I remem- 
bered, and turning round held it out to him. I see him yet, drawing 
himself up to attention, He put his hand to his cap, as he would honor 
his earthly king, and saluted ere he took the symbol of the blood of the 
King of Love. These are things of eternal moment, unforgetable, in 
hours when life looked in at one window and saw death looking in at 
the other. Talk of our churches, our sects, our quarrelsome divisions! 
When men are face to face with the Eternal as we were out there, these 
things are as forgotten as the dust that blew last year, over the remotest 
sand-heap, into the Atlantic. Brotherhood, in the divine uplifting of a 
great imperial call, and the love of a uniting Christship, binds, as with 
a golden girdle, all our hopes, our faiths, and our fears, and links them 
to the Highest. These were children of sacrifice. The light of God was 
on their faces.” Near the end of his book Chaplain Watt looks forward 
to The Spiritual Future, and says: “This is a war of vision, and it has 
inevitably widened the outlook of all men, but especially the outlook of 
those churchmen and men of theology who have been brought into living 
contact with it. Out in the land of war, dogma has become like the 
burdensome kit which a soldier flings away from him as he enters the 
stern conflict where death jostles life, in closest contest for the victory. 
You have neither time nor room for the trimmings of the faith. You 
are right down, there, on the prime elements. You have to do with 
neither praying carpet, candles, nor vestments, but with the stark souls 
of men, seeing, often, through cracks in the flimsy partitions that have 
been run up between time and eternity, the heart of a man and God. 
If you speak to men out there, you know you are speaking to the souls 
that ere a few hours pass will have taken the final step across the Great 
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Divide; and, even if they weather the cataclysmic blast that will soon 
beat upon them, they will come back as those who have looked into the 
well at the world’s end, and learned something of the mystery of the 
Beyond. Life, in that moment of your speaking, takes on a meaning 
deeper than you or they have dreamed heretofore. You must speak as 
to those whose faces you may never see again till you see the face of 
God. What, then, do you speak of in such an hour of stress? You 
speak of the very things that make for unity, the absolute fundamentals 
that in time of trial give steadiness and courage to the soul. These are: 
the love of God, in Jesus Christ, who stood up for those who could not 
stand up for themselves, and died to conquer sin and to. give the weak 
a chance—the imperative power of his example; the splendor of sacrifice 
for others, and for the sake of liberty, honor, and purity; the all-conquer- 
ing influence of the clean, straight life, and the fact that God does not 
forget the soul that has gone through its Calvary upon the Cross of Duty. 
And, then, the deathlessness of that spirit which animates the clay, and 
that hope of a meeting, after the parting here, which lights the face of 
the dying as with a sunburst from the Land of Dawn. I have seen that 
light, and it extinguishes all the little candles of sectarian creeds. Christ 
comes, at such a time, out of the far perspective through which we see 
him at home, in our narrow environments, in times of peace and ease, 
wherein we find such leisure to create and formulate so many things 
which divide. These all go off, like will-o’-the-wisps in the sunrise, when 
Christ comes on to his right, which is the full possession of the soul 
of a man. Things that are worlds apart come strangely together in a 
time like this. For example, in Havre, in the cemetery, there is a grave 
marked by a simple symbol of memorial Jove, which more than anything 
shows how a great and deep experience like this crisis binds together 
remote discordant elements. It marks the resting-place of a North 
African Moslem, and tender hands that laid him to sleep there placed 
over his dust the cross, emblem of the faith of those for whom he fell, 
and on the cross they engraved the crescent and the star, the emblem 
of his faith which had upheld him in his sacrifice! I wonder if there is 
another memento like that anywhere else in the world! The thought 
of home and the love of our dear ones molded and colored our religion 
out there. The fundamentals are surely rooted in these. We always 
thought of the brave womanhood at home, of the sufferings of love that 
had said good-by forever—of the little babes that were being born who 
would never see their fathers’ faces. If once you heard those marching 
feet, if once you saw the suffering borne without complaint, the agony 
mastered by manhood—if once you heard in our camps The Lord’s My 
Shepherd, or Lead, Kindly Light, sung by those who might never sing 
them again—if once you saw those men bowed down in prayer for you 
and those they loved at home, and heard the ‘Amen’ wrung out of earnest 
hearts, you would wonder what you have done that these should die 
for you; and you would understand as in the flash of a new and fresh 
revelation the secret of the spell of sacrifice, and the meaning of the 
wounds of Christ, in a way beyond the power of human words’ expression. 
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This war has a real touch of the hand of God in it. God is smiting the 
drowsy luxurious world upon its side, stirring it out of ease and selfish. 
ness to recognition of duty and right ere he leads it out under the vast 
quiet of the stars. He is asking a great price from us as to the cost 
of our awakening—sacrifice of life, sacrifice of money, the loss of many 
dear to us. It has cost much already, but it will cost more. And if the 
world does not wake to the necessity this great campaign will cost every- 
thing. It has taken us all our time to hold the enemy where they are. 
Think what it will cost to drive them out of France, to drive them out 
of Belgium, to humble them until they learn in a stern and real humilia- 
tion the secret of the true greatness of a nation. It is sad to say good-by, 
but, considering the issues that are involved, I say to those who have 
lost their loved and dear, ‘Clothe yourselves in a proud thankfulness 
rather than sorrow, ye fathers and mothers, for the brave boys that ye 
begot and bore, who wore their wounds like roses as they went home to 
God. Be proud that your fiesh and blood were not degenerate in the 
day of sacrifice for others. There is the glory that is around the Crown 
of Thorns about your sorrow.’ I could not help sometimes remembering 
the Swiss patriot who, with his band of peasants, armed with clubs, one 
day came up against a host of steel-clad Austrians, with their long and 
terrible spears. He could find no way of penetrating their phalanx, and 
hope was dying in their hearts, and liberty with it. But he turned 
round to his peasants and said, ‘Wait, I will.make way for liberty.’ And 
stretching out his arms, as Christ stretched out his arms upon the cross, 
he clutched in one sweep all the spears he could gather, and thrust 
them into his body, as he leaned down to the earth, weighing them down 
as he fell. And as he stumbled unto death he shouted, ‘Make way for 
liberty.” Through the door his body made the peasants leaped to victory 
or death. That is what our boys are doing out yonder. In the splendor 
of their sacrifice for us we learn more and more the wonder and the 
sacrifice of Christ himself for you and me. Out yonder I have seen a 
crowded hut, or a tent filled to overflowing, with no thought of church 
or creed or ritual, but swayed, as the wheat is swayed by the breath of 
the ripening autumn, by the one great thought of him who died. I have 
seen the Catholic, with his crucifix in his hands, beside the Anglican, the 
Methodist, the Presbyterian, and the man of no church, rapt in the 
thought of the Comrade of the Way of Sacrifice, and of his wounding 
for the souls of men. Chaplains of all the churches worked together, 
came into conference together, and became absorbed in the one purpose 
of winning men’s hearts for God, their own hearts having been surren- 
dered to the Highest, their prejudices burned to ashes in the fire of 
such great service. It seemed to me as though at home our faith had 
been silting down upon its foundations till the lintels were getting too 
low and the roofs contracted. We have come through an earthquake 
heave, and have awakened to the fact that there is, behind ecclesiastical 
disputings, the still small voice all the while. War, the short stride 
between life and death, the close breathing of the Eternal, put ecclesiasti- 
cal controversies and declarations aside. You only see a brother dedicate 
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to death, for you; you give the symbols of the broken body and the shed 
blood of Him who died to bring the immortal that is chained to humanity 
into tune with the Infinite; and I tell you, you can almost hear God speak 
in the tensity of such a moment’s quivering reality. The men are ready 
for Christ. We hear, sometimes, warnings against taking a statement 
like that in its bald, plain significance. We are told that disbanded 
armies have not been spiritual forces, and that armies, at any time, have 
not been hosts of saints. We are told that many of the men have been 
unchanged by the terrible appeal of war. That is quite true. But this 
also is truth. There never was an army like that which is fighting for us 
to-day; and there never was an ideal or a cause like that which has 
inspired its efforts and its sacrifice. The whole army beats with the 
pulse of the noblest of our flesh and blood. It is not the gathering of a 
mass of professional fighters; it is the assembling of true men dedicated 
to win or die for the sake of the honor of God, the liberty of the world, 
and the growth of the soul of goodness. These things have none of the 
occidental in them. They are not of one school or another of theological 
thought—of one form or another of ecclesiastical life. They have within 
them the fundamentals. And that fact, combined with the fact of the 
kind of men who are fighting and dying for them, is what makes for 
such a thing as unity of outlook Godwards in the Land of War. What 
then? If we do not prepare ourselves at home for the home-coming of 
such an impulse and conviction, we shall be guilty of a great apostasy— 
a denial of the Holy Spirit. We must sternly shut our eyes to infallible 
and exclusive claims that have too long been allowed to masquerade in 
ecclesiastical guise, and get closer to the big spiritual facts, which are 
not bound up in forms or in ascending hierarchies, but which are lamps 
for life’s dark pathways, stepping-stones in life’s deep streams, and vessels 
full of comfort and refreshing for pilgrims on the way through the 
crowded streets or over the narrow desert between Now and the Beyond. 
To-day is the opportunity coming to the church, to be no longer the 
mere repository of gramophone records of past opinions, but rather to 
be the vehicle and instrument of God’s living thought—an angel by the 
highway, to lead the weary to the well of life. There is the principle 
of healing and of unity in that. My work among our brave men oversea 
has convinced me so.” We cannot refrain from turning back in this book 
for one more incident: “One night I stepped into the hospital tent, into 
the breathing dark. The beds were swathed in shadow, only one red 
lamp hanging from a central post. They had brought the cots of two 
brothers close together, and the one with the bandaged eyes had a hand 
of the other in his own. The dying man took mine in a grip of ice. 
‘Padre,’ he whispered, ‘I am going home. Write tenderly to my people. 
Write as cheerfully as possible. This will break their hearts.’ There 
is no ritual for a moment like that. One could but ask Him who was 
broken also for others to be near this broken man whose body was 
pierced unto dying, for the sake of those he loved. We whispered to- 
gether there, a few lines of Jesus, Lover of My Soul, and a verse of the 
immortally wonderful Lead, Kindly Light. And then he put his arm 
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about my neck, and drew me closer. ‘I tried to do what was right,’ 
said he. ‘O Christ, receive my soul. Have mercy upon me.’ I heard a 
man near me, in the dark, say ‘Amen.’ And I knew the fellows were 
not sleeping. They were lying there, in their own pain, thinking of him 
who was passing, that night, into the Great Beyond. Then I said, very 
quietly, the last verse of the hymn he had whispered: 


So long thy power hath blessed me, sure it still 
Will lead me on 

O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone, 

And with the morn those angel faces smile 

Which I have loved long since, and lost awhile. 


The silence lay between us for a little, till the dying man asked, ‘What 
o'clock is it?’ And I told him. ‘I’m so sorry for keeping you so late,’ said 
he. ‘Good-by, Padre, till we meet again.’ And with a sigh he passed 
away. I heard a soft step near me, and I looked around, with the dead 
man in my arms. I should not have been astonished if I had seen the 
very Christ, with his wounds shining there, behind me, in that quiet 
tent, now so terribly, infinitely still. It was only the woman with the 
red cross on her breast, the angel of the sick and weary in their pain, 
seeming always to us, in such a moment, the nearest we can get to Christ, 
for tenderness and help. And so I laid the dead man down upon his 
pillow; and had to turn immediately to the living one to comfort him. 
As long as I live I shall lift my hat to the red cross. It is, of course, 
the symbol of the highest sacrifice earth’s history ever knew; and it is 
still the mark of the tenderest devotion and most perfect self-surrender 
for the sake of others. Every man in khaki, and every man that has been 
a soldier, and every soul that has a soldier boy to love, should salute 
that symbol wh‘ch speaks of love amid the hate and turmoil of war. For 
it means womanhood consecrated to gentle service, reckoning neither 
wage nor worry in aught it does; and it lifts the sting from broken man- 
hood that has ventured for the sake of honor and of duty, through com- 
radeship in suffering, to the verge of life, and beyond it. War takes a 
man in the splendid vigor of his full manhood, and flings him out of 
trench and battlefield a bleeding thing. The devoted women of the 
hospital tents shrink from no duty when the suffering and mire-stained 
man is brought to them. There can be no greater self-mastery and no 
more sublime self-forgetfulness than the washing of the bodies of the 
stricken, and the dressing of the terrible wounds that have broken their 
murderous way into the fair flesh of the soul’s house. And how they 
work! It has to be seen to be understood, and once seen it can never 
be forgotten. Faithfulness, tenderness, and loving devotion are the marks 
of those ministering angels, ‘when pain and anguish wring the brow.’ 
There is no question of adherence to hours. It becomes a question of 
adherence to duty when a rush is on. There is no strike for shorter 
hours, or an increased wage, or a war bonus with them or the brave men 
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whom they serve. The men, even to the roughest ‘grouser,’ appreciate 
it fully. ‘O, sister! go to rest now,’ I have heard them say, pleadingly, 
to the tired woman with the red cross on her breast and the white cross 
in her heart.” 





A READING COURSE 


Religions of the Past and Present. A series of lectures delivered by mem- 
bers of the faculty of the University of Pennsylvania. Edited by 
James A. Montcomery, Ph.D. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Com- 
pany. $2.50 net. 

Religions of the World. By Grorce A. Barton. The University of Chicago 
Press. $1.50 net. 

Tue preacher who is also a teacher of religion must have the world 
vision if he would speak with authority. Since religion is a spirit of allegi- 
ance more than a form of belief, an adequate knowledge is necessary of the 
various manifestations of this spirit in the different religions of the world. 
The preacher whe knows only Christianity does not really know it, because 
he cannot appreciate in what a wonderful way it has completed and ful- 
filled the hopes and desires of the ethnic faiths. A comparative study of 
religion will prevent Christian preaching from becoming provincial and 
onesided. It will also give the universal note and outlook which is never 
more needed than to-day. We can no longer think in terms of mere na- 
tionalism or denominationalism. The nations will come out of the 
furnace of war with a world-consciousness; and it would be futile to 
think of the ideals of the several nations of the East and of the West 
without taking into consideration their religions, which have played a 
large part in the shaping of their ideals. We are to study this month two 
of the best books dealing with the religions of the world. Religions, Past 
and Present is a scholarly and scientific study dealing more especially with 
the philosophy and theology of the various religions. The value of these 
discussions would have been greatly increased if the religions which are 
alive and aggressive were placed in the stream of modern life. The 
lecture on the Religion of the Teutons could well be spared if attention 
was given to the modern religious movements in India and the Far East 
and to the counterfeit cults which are making a bid for acceptance in 
America. A more serious omission is that of Shintoism and Confucianism, 
which must certainly be reckoned with as Japan and China are to take 
a large place in the world developments of to-morrow. It is on account 
of these shortcomings that we include Professor Barton’s volume. His 
manual is exceptionally well written and takes up more subjects, although 
the treatment is necessarily limited. He is, however, strong in the history 
of the religions and of the countries where they flourish. This commenda- 
tion does not imply approval of everything. The chapter on Christianity 
is very unsatisfactory. There are scholars who put forward the theory 
that the public ministry of Jesus lasted but fifteen months; but Dr. Barton 
accepts it as proved and here he counts without his host. His presentation 
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of Jesus is that of an ethical teacher, and he regards the Gospel of John 
as an apologetic writing dealing with Christian ideas rather than a record 
of the life of Jesus Christ and preeminently the most spiritual book of the 
New Testament. We radically disagree with his conclusions. The two 
chapters on Early and Medieval Christianity in the Montgomery volume 
are far better. We cannot accept the statement that Jesus never made 
himself a part of his gospel and that he never demanded that men should 
accept even his own statements about himself as part of his message 
(p. 366). We wonder where the writer got his bewildering information. 
Surely not from the four Gospels. He does not, moreover. have a profound 
enough conception of what is really distinctive of Christianity. How would 
you answer his statement that the preaching of Jesus as Lord and Saviour 
was and still is an extraordinary and inexplicable phenomenon? (P. 397.) 
The lecture on Medieval Christianity gives a fine résumé of the Christian 
centuries up to the dawn of the Protestant Reformation. Why has Protes- 
tantism not been as hospitable as Roman Catholicism to leaders and 
prophets who refused to accept and even protested against certain of its 
teachings? Nothing is said about modern Christianity in this volume and 
what Dr. Barton writes on the subject is very inadequate. The student 
who desires information should read the excellent article on Christianity 
by Principal Garvie in the Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics, Vol. III. 
We cannot agree with the lecture on Primitive Religions that the savage 
is more scientific in his way of thinking about origins than is the civilized 
philosopher. Scientific thinking is orderly, while the savage is confused 
and is unable to distinguish between the animate and the inanimate. Read 
what is written about animism, toteism, fetishism, taboo, and note how 
they are closely related to one another and how the primitive mind has no 
idea of the bearing of religion on moral conduct. Note also Barton's 
remarks that the essential purpose of primitive religion is to avert the 
anger of supernatural beings. Recall how the element of fear is a notable 
feature in all the ethnic religions, while it is wholly absent from Chris- 
tianity, whose message is that perfect love casteth out fear. Read care- 
fully the section in the lecture on the Religion of Babylonia and Assyria 
and what is written about no distinction being made between an ethical 
misdeed and a purely ritualistic transgression or omission. Barton makes 
a fine statement in his chapter on the Religion of the Ancient Hebrews: 
“In other countries, as in Egypt, monotheism was grasped by a few; in 
Israel alone was it made the possession of the people.” Montgomery states 
in his lecture on The Hebrew Religion that “the unique characteristic of 
the God of the Hebrews is his intense personality.” He also traces the 
historical development of the concept of God in the Old Testament and its 
influence on the national consciousness of being a people with a future 
and a destiny and ultimately with a mission in the world. Note to what 
extent the prophets were responsible for the truth of the ethical monothe- 
ism of Israel. Barton’s chapter on Judaism deals with the growth of the 
Jewish faith from the fourth century B. C. to the present day, including 
the aspirations of Zionism and the confession of reform Judaism, which 
is a type of Unitarianism. There is much valuable information in the 
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lectures on the Religion of the Veda and its philosophical monism, 
Buddhism and its pessimism and protest against Brahmanic class privi- 
lege, Jainism and its asceticism, Hinduism and its extensive caste and 
ceremonial regulations, Barton deals with these religions less thoroughly, 
but discusses the great epic literature of India, including the Mahabha- 
rata, which celebrates the incarnation of the god Vishnu. The lecture on 
Zorastrianism by Kent is a comprehensive exposition of this ethical faith, 
which is held by about a hundred thousand people, whose influence is out 
of all proportion to their numbers. Find out why Islam is the religion of 
conquest and not of civilization, although the five pillars of its faith are 
the unity of Allah, prayer, the poor tax, fasting during the month of 
Ramadan and the Haj or pilgrimage to Mecca, The lecture on the Relli- 
gion of Greece by Hyde is exceptionally able and of special value to the 
student of early Christianity. Why should Greek religion be studied as 
an important factor in the spiritual history of the race? Note the reasons 
given why the Greek epic is secular in origin and not religious, like the 
Hindu Vedas or the Zoroastrian Gathas. What led to the dominant note 
of later Hellenism being personal religion, and compare it with Chris- 
tianity (p. 307). The lecture on the Religion of the Romans enables us to 
see how it came about that the gospel won its way in the Roman empire. 
The preacher will find much in these two volumes to help him to make a 
study of the different ideas of God, the various conceptions of sin, of life 
and duty, of the practice of prayer, and of the divers ways of salvation. 
The result will lead him to magnify the redemption through the Cross and 
the unique appeal of divine grace. 


Sipe Reapvino 


The Faiths of Mankind. By E. D. Soper (Association Press, 60 cents). 
A brief but suggestive series of studies of the living religions and their 
effects on life and character. The book is divided into twelve chapters 
and the related Bible readings make it a practical volume for Bible study 
in its missionary outlook. 

Missionary Education in Home and School. By R. E. Diffendorfer 
(Abingdon Press, $1.50). Points out the bearing of friendliness, sym- 
pathy, generosity, loyalty and other Christian virtues on the study of mis- 
sions by youth and adults. The suggested methods of study are quite 
feasible. 

For information about books of interest to preachers, address this de- 
partment, Reading Course, care of the Meruopist Review, 150 Fifth 
Avenue, New York city. 





